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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public,  the  publishers  express 
a  hope  that  they  supply  a  want,  which  has  been  long  felt,  name- 
ly, a  grammar  which  should  contain  all  that  the  tyro  needs  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  authors  embraced  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction preparatory  to  the  collegiate  course. 

It  is  entitled  "  An  Epitome,"  because  it  is  strictly  such.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  cut  out  from  the  larger  grammar  all  that 
would  distract  the  eye  or  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  to  retain 
all  that  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  authors 
read  in  the  fullest  preparatory  course. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  been  revised,  and  such  alterations 
made  in  the  phraseology,  as  will  render  the  subject  clear  to  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Possibly  "  the  cutting  "  in  this  portion  of 
the  book  may  be  greater  than  some  teachers  may  prefer.  But 
any  deficiency  can  be  easily  supplied  by  reference  to  the  larger 
grammar.  The  authorities  consulted  in  the  revision  were  Zumpt, 
Ramshorn,  Grotefend,  Schultz,  Billroth,  Madvig  and  Donaldson. 

The  numbers  of  the  Sections,  etc.,  in  the  larger  grammar  have 
been  retained  in  the  Epitome,  so  that  the  references  in  the 
various  authors  included  in  Prof.  Andrews'  series  will  be  identi- 
cal in  the  two  books. 

While  this  compendium  is  intended  to  supply  the  most  exact- 
ing demands  of  the  student  in  his  preparatory  course,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  that  if  the  paradigms  and  so  much  of  the  text 


lv  PREFACE. 

as  is  contained  in  the  largest  and  second  sized  type  are  mastered, 
the  learner  will  be  readily  admitted  to  any  New  England  college. 
Appended  to  the  volume  is  the  Index  to  the  larger  grammar. 
The  publishers  were  reluctant  to  increase  the  size  of  the  book 
by  so  many  pages,  but  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  Index  are 
so  great  as  to  leave  them  no  alternative. 
New  Britain,  August,  1869. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAR. 


§  1.    l<atin  Grammar  teaches  the  principles  of  the 
Latin  language.    These  relate, 

1.  To  its  written  characters ; 

2.  To  its  pronunciation ; 

3.  To  the  classification  and  derivation  of  its  words  ; 

4.  To  the  construction  of  its  sentences ; 

5.  To  the  quantity  of  its  syllables,  and  its  versification. 

The  first  part  is  called  Orthography ;  the  second,  Orthoepy ; 
the  third,  Etymology ;  the  fourth,  Syntax ;  and  the  fifth,  Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  2.  Orthography  treats  of  the  letters,  and  other 
characters  of  written  language,  and  the  proper  mode 
of  spelling1  words. 

1.  The  Latin  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-five  letters.  They 
have  the  same  names  as  the  corresponding  characters  in  English. 

2.  Jandy  were  anciently  but  one  character,  as  were  likewise  u  and  v. 

3.  W  is  not  found  in  Latin  words,  and  k  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  few  words. 

4.  Yand  z  are  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek. 

6.  H,  though  called  a  letter,  only  denotes  a  breathing,  or  aspiration. 


DIPHTHONGS.  —  QUANTITY.  —  ACCENT. 


DIVISION   OF   LETTERS. 
§  3.   Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

1.  The  vowels  are a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

r  Liquids l,m,n,  r. 

{Labials     .     .    p,  b,f,  v. 
Palatals   .     .     c,  g,  k,  q,  j. 
Linguals  .     .     t,  d. 

Sibilant s. 

Double  consonants  .     .     x,  z. 
Aspirate h. 

2.  X  is  equivalent  to  cs  or  gs  ;  z  to  ts  or  ds. 


The  consonants  are 
divided  into 


DIPHTHONGS. 
§  4.    Two   vowels,  in  immediate  succession,   in   the 
same  syllable,  are  called  a  diphthong. 

The  diphthongs  are  ae,  ai,  au9  ei,  eu,  oe,  oi,  ua,  ue,  m,  uo,  uu, 
and  yi.     Ae  and  oe  are  frequently  written  together,  ce,  os. 


PUNCTUATION. 

§  5.  —  1.  There  are  three  marks  of  quantity,  viz.,  ",",-;  the 
first  denotes  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  stands  is  short ;  the 
second,  that  it  is  long;  the  third,  that  it  is  doubtful,  that  is, 
sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short. 

2.  There  are  also  three  written  accents  —  the  acute  ('),  the 
grave  ('),  and  the  circumflex  (A).  The  acute  marks  the  em- 
phatic syllable  of  a  word ;  the  grave  distinguishes  certain  parti- 
cles from  other  words  spelled  in  the  same  manner;  as,  quod, 
because ;  quod,  which  ;  and  the  circumflex  is  placed  over  certain 
penultimate  and  final  syllables  that  are  formed  by  contraction. 

The  diaeresis  (  "  )  denotes  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  stands 
does  not  form  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  aer, 
the  air.     It  is  used  principally  with  ae,  at,  and  oe. 


ORTHOEPY.  —  SOUNDS  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS. 


ORTHOEPY. 

§  6.  Orthoepy  treats  of  the  right  pronunciation  of 
words. 

OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTEES. 

OF    THE   VOWELS. 
§  7.    The   vowels   have   usually  the  same  power  in 
Latin  as  in  English  words. 

§  8.  Exc.  2.  Es,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  ease  ;  as,  ignes,  audes. 

Exc.  3.  Os,  at  the  end  of  plural  cases,  is  pronounced  like  ose 
in  dose  ;  as,  nos,  illos,  dominos. 

OF  THE   DIPHTHONGS. 
§  9.    Ae  and  oe  are  always  diphthongs  unless  sep- 
arated by  diaeresis.    They  are  pronounced  as  e  would 
be  in  the  same  situation ;   as,  cet as,  cestas,  poena,  oes- 
trum. 

1.  At,  ei,  oi,  and  yi,  usually  have  the  vowels  pronounced  sep- 
arately. When  they  are  accented,  and  followed  by  another 
vowel,  the  i  is  pronounced  like  initial  y,  and  the  vowel  before  it 
has  its  long  sound ;  as,  Maia,  Pompeius,  Troia,  Harpyia ;  pro- 
nounced MaJ-ya,  Pom-per-yus,  Trof-ya,  Har-py'-ya. 

Remark  1.  Ei,  when  a  diphthong  and  not  followed  hy  another  vowel,  is  pronounced 
like  t ;  as  in  heit  omneis. 

2.  Au,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  like  aw;  as,  laus, 
aurum,  pronounced  laws,  etc. 

Rem.  2.  In  the  termination  of  Greek  proper  names,  the  letters  au  are  pronounced  separ- 
ately ;  as,  Menela-us. 

3.  Eu,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  like  long  u  ;  as,  heu, 
Orpheus  (or'-phuse),  Euphrates. 

4.  Ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  uu,  when  diphthongs,  are  pronounced  like 
wa,  we,  etc.  ;  as,  lingua,  queror,  suadeo,  quotus,  equus.  They 
are  always  diphthongs  after  q,  usually  also  after  g,  and  often 
after  s. 

5.   Ui  in  cur  and  huic^  is  pronounced  like  long  i. 


4  PENULTIMATE  AND  FINAL   SYLLABLES. 

OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 
§  10.    The  consonants   have,   in   general,  the  same 
power  in  Latin  as  in  English  words. 

The  following  cases,  however,  require  particular  attention. 


c. 

G  has  the  sound  of  s  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs  ce, 
os,  and  eu ;  as  cedo,  cibus,  Ccesar,  ccelum,  ceu,  Cyrus.  In  other 
situations,  it  has  the  sound  of  k  ;  as,  Cato,  crudus,  lac. 

1.  Oh  has  always  the  sound  of  k;  as,  charta  (kar'-tah), 
machina  (mak'-e-uah). 

G. 

G  has  its  soft  sound,  like  j,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diph- 
thongs ee  and  ce  ;  as  genus,  agilis,  Gyges,  Gcetuli.  In  other  situ- 
ations, it  has  its  hard  sound,  as  in  hag,  go. 

Exc.     When  g  comes  before  g  soft,  it  coalesces  with  it  in  sound ;  as,  agger  (aj'-er),  exag- 
gerate (ex-aj-e-ra'-she-o). 

OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  PENULTIMATE 
AND  FINAL  SYLLABLES. 

§  13.  — l.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  relative 
time  occupied  in  pronouncing*  it. 

2.  A  short  syllable  requires,  in  pronunciation,  half  the  time  of 
a  long  one. 

Rem.  The  penultimate  syllable,  or  penult,  is  the  last  syllable  but  one.  The  antepenult 
is  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

3.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short. 

4.  Diphthongs,  not  beginning  with  u,  are  long. 

5.  A  vowel  before  x,  z,  j,  or  any  two  consonants,  except  a 
mute  followed  by  a  liquid,  is  long  by  position,  as  it  is  called. 

6.  A  vowel  naturally  short  before  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid 
is  common,  i.  e.  either  long  or  short. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


OF   ACCENTUATION. 

§  1 4.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  pupil  to  the  quantity 
of  the  penult  of  a  word,  for  upon  that  depends  where  the  accent  (i.  e.  stress 
of  voice)  falls. 

4.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  is  always  accented ; 
as,  paJ-ter,  master,  penr-na. 

5.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if  the  penult  is  long, 
it  is  accented ;  but  if  it  is  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult ; 
as,  a-mt-cus,  doml-i-nus. 

§  15.  If  the  penult  is  common,  the  accent,  in  prose,  is  upon 
the  antepenult ;  but  genitives  in  ius,  in  which  i  is  common, 
accent  their  penult  in  prose ;  as,  u-nV-us,  is-ti'-us. 

DIVISION   OF  WORDS   INTO   SYLLABLES. 

§  17.  Every  Liatin  word  is  to  be  divided  into  as 
many  syllables,  as  it  has  separate  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

§  24.— -l.  Etymology  treats  of  the  different  classes 
of  words,  their  derivation,  and  their  various  inflec- 
tions. 

2.  The  classes,  into  which  words  are  divided  in  reference  to  their  signification,  are  called 
Parts  of  Speech. 

3.  The  parts  of  speech  in  Latin  are  eight  —  Substantive  or 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction, 
and  Interjection. 

4.  The  first  four  are  inflected;  the  last  four,  which  are  sometimes  called 
Particles,  are  not  inflected,  except  that  some  adverbs  change  their  termina- 
tion to  express  comparison. 

Rem.  Substantives,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  are  often  included  by  grammarians  under 
the  general  term  nouns ;  but  in  this  Grammar,  the  word  noun  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
substantive  only. 


6  NOUNS. 

§  25.  — l.  To  verbs  belong-  Participles,  Gerunds,  and 
Supines,  which  partake  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
and  the  inflection  of  the  noun. 

2.  Inflection,  in  Latin  grammar,  signifies  a  change  in  the  ter- 
mination of  a  word.  It  is  of  three  kinds  —  declension,  conjuga- 
tion, and  comparison. 

3.  Nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  participles,  gerunds,  and  supines,  are 
declined;  verbs  are  conjugated,  and  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  compared. 

NOUNS. 

§  26. —  l.  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  an 
object. 

2.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  object;  as, 
Ccesar  ;  Roma,  Rome ;   Tiberis,  the  Tiber. 

3.  A  common  or  appellative  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of 
objects,  to  each  of  which  it  is  alike  applicable ;  as,  homo,  man  or 
a  man ;  avis,  a  bird ;  quercus,  an  oak ;  leo,  a  lion ;  mendacium, 
a  falsehood. 

4.  A  collective  noun  is  one  which,  in  the  singular  number,  de- 
notes a  collection  of  individuals ;  as,  exercitus,  an  army. 

Rem.  1.  The  following  are  examples  of  nouns  used  as  collectives,  viz.,  exercitus,  gens, 
juventus,  multitudo,  nobititas,  plebs,populus,  turba,  vis,  and  vulgus. 

5.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality,  action,  or  other 
attribute  ;  as,  bonitas,  goodness  ;  gaudium,  joy  ;  festinatio,  haste. 

Rem.  2.  A  concrete,  in  distinction  from  an  abstract  noun,  is  one  which  denotes  an  object 
that  has  an  actual  and  independent  existence ;  as,  Roma,  homo,  populus,ferrum. 

6.  A  material  noun  is  the  name  of  a  substance  considered  in 
the  gross  ;  as,  lignum,  wood  ;  ferrum,  iron  ;  cibus,  food. 

Rem.  3.  Proper,  abstract,  and  material  nouns  become  common,  when  employed  to  de- 
note one  or  more  of  a  class  of  objects.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  is  often  used  as  an 
abstract  noun. 

7.  To  nouns  belong  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Rem.  4.  Adjectives  and  participles  have  likewise  different  genders,  numbers,  and  cases, 
corresponding  to  those  of  nouns. 

GENDER. 

§  27.  — l.  The  gender  of  a  noun  is  its  distinction 
in  regard  to  sex. 


GENDER.  7 

2.  Nouns  have  three  genders,  —  the  masculine,  the  feminine, 
and  the  neuter. 

3.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 

4.  Those  nouns  are  naturally  masculine  or  feminine,  which  are  used  to  designate  the 
sexes  ;  as,  vir,  a  man  ;  mulier,  a  woman. 

5.  Those  are  grammatically  masculine  or  feminine,  which,  though  denoting  objects  that 
are  neither  male  nor  female,  take  adjectives  of  the  form  appropriated  to  nouns  denoting  the 
sexes. 

Thus,  dominus,  a  lord,  is  naturally  masculine,  because  it  denotes  a  male ;  but  sermo, 
speech,  is  grammatically  masculine,  because,  though  not  indicative  of  sex,  it  takes  an  ad- 
jective of  that  form  which  is  appropriated  to  nouns  denoting  males. 

6.  The  grammatical  gender  of  Latin  nouns  depends  either  on  their  signification,  or  on 
their  declension  and  termination.  The  following  are  the  general  rules  of  gender,  in  refer- 
ence to  signification.  Many  exceptions  to  them,  on  account  of  termination,  occur  :  these 
will  be  specified  under  the  several  declensions. 

§  28.  Masculines,  l.  Names,  proper  and  appella- 
tive, of  all  male  beings  are  masculine;  as,  Homerus, 
Homer ;  pater,  a  father ;  consul,  a  consul ;  equus,  a 
horse. 

As  proper  names  usually  follow  the  gender  of  the  general  name  under  which  they  are 
comprehended ;  hence, 

2.  Names  of  rivers,  winds,  and  months,  are  masculine,  because 
jluvius,  ventus,  and  mensis,  are  masculine ;  as,  Tiberis,  the  Tiber ; 
Aqutlo,  the  north  wind  ;  Aprtlis,  April. 

Exc.     Styx  and  some  names  of  rivers  in  a  and  e  are  feminine. 

3.  Names  of  mountains  are  sometimes  masculine,  because  mons  is  mascu- 
line ;  as,  Othrys,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly ;  but  they  usually  follow  the 
gender  of  their  termination ;  as,  hie  *  Atlas,  hcec  Ida,  hoc  Soracte. 

§  29.  Feminines.  l.  Names  proper  and  appellative, 
of  all  female  beings  are  feminine ;  as,  Helena,  Helen ; 
mater,  a  mother ;  jnvenca,  a  heifer. 

2.  Names  of  countries,  towns,  trees,  plants,  ships,  islands, 
poems,  and  gems,  are  feminine ;  because  terra,  urbs,  arbor,  planta, 
ndvis,  insula,  fabula,  and  gemma,  are  feminine ;  as, 

JEgyptus,  Egypt ;  Corini/ius,  Corinth ;  pirus,  a  pear-tree ;  nardus,  spikenard ;  Centaurus, 
the  ship  Centaur  ;  Samos,  the  name  of  an  island  ;  Eunuchus,  the  Eunuch,  a  comedy  of 
Terence ;  amethystus,  an  amethyst. 

§  30.  Common  and  Doubtful  Gender.  Some  words 
are  either  masculine  or  feminine.    These,  if  they  de- 

*  To  distinguish  the  gender  of  Latin  nouns,  grammarians  write  hie  before  the  masculine, 
h&c  before  the  feminine,  and  hoc  before  the  neuter. 
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note  thing's  animate,  are  said  to  be  of  the  common 
g-ender ;  if  things  inanimate,  of  the  doubtful  gender. 

Of  the  former  are  parens ,  a  parent ;  &os,  an  ox  or  cow  ;  of  the  latter,  Jinis,  an  end. 

§  31.  —  1.  When  nouns  of  the  common  gender  denote  males, 
they  take  a  masculine  adjective;  when  they  denote  females,  a 
feminine. 

2.  The  following  are  either  masculine  or  feminine  in  sense, 
but  masculine  only  in  grammatical  construction :  — 

Artifex,  an  artist.  Fur,  a  thief.  LStro,  a  robber. 

Auspex,  a  soothsayer.  Heres,  an  heir.  Liberi,  children. 

Eques,  a  horseman.  Homo,  a  man  or  woman.  Pedes,  a  footman. 

To  these  may  be  added  personal  appellatives  of  the  first  declen- 
sion ;  as,  advena,  sl  stranger ;  and  some  gentile  nouns ;  as,  Persa, 
a  Persian. 

§  32.  —  1.  The  following,  though  masculine  or  feminine  in 
sense,  are  feminine  only  in  construction :  — 

Copiae,  troops.  Operae,  laborers.  Vigilise,  watchmen. 

Custodiae,  guards.  Proles,      )  0ffsprins^ 

Excubiae,  sentinels.  Suboles,  3 

2.  Some  nouns,  signifying  persons,  are  neuter,  both  in  their 
termination  and  construction ;  as, 

Acroama,  a  buffoon.  Mancipium, )  a  ^^  Scortum,  )  a         titut^ 

Anxilia,  auxiliaries.  Servitium,    )  Prostibiilum,  ) 

§  33.  Epicenes.  Names  of  animals  which  include  both 
sexes,  but  admit  of  an  adjective  of  one  gender  only,  are  called 
epicene.  These  commonly  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina- 
tions. 

Thus,  passer ,  a  sparrow,  corvus,  a  raven,  are  masculine ;  aquila,  an  eagle, 
vuipes,  a  fox,  are  feminine;  though  each  of  them  is  used  to  denote  both 
sexes. 

§  34.  Neuters.  Nouns  which  are  neither  masculine 
nor  feminine,  are  said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender ; 
such  are, 

1.  All  indeclinable  nouns ;    as,  jfas,  nefas,  nihil,  gummi,  pondo. 

2.  Names  of  letters ;  as,  o  longum,  long  o.  But  these  are 
sometimes  feminine,  litera  being  understood. 

3.  Words  used  merely  as  such,  without  reference  to  their 
meaning ;  as,  pater  est  dissyllabum,  pater  is  dissyllabic. 
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4.  All  infinitives,  imperatives,  clauses  of  sentences,  adverbs, 
and  other  particles,  used  substantively ;  as,  scire  tuum,  your 
knowledge ;  ultimum  vale,  the  last  farewell ;  hoc  diu,  this  (word) 
diu. 

Rem.  1.  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  retain  the  gender  which  they  have  in  that 
language. 

Rem.  2.  Some  nouns  have  different  genders  in  the  singular  and  plural,  and  are  called 
heterogeneous  nouns. 

NUMBER. 

§  35. —  l.  (a.)  Number,  in  nouns,  is  the  form  by 
which  they  denote  whether  they  represent  one  ob- 
ject or  more  than  one. 

(b.)  Latin  nouns  have  two  numbers,  —  the  singular  and  the 
plural,  —  which  are  distinguished  by  their  terminations.  The 
singular  number  denotes  one  object ;  the  plural,  more  than  one. 

PERSON. 

2.  The  person  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  character  sustained 
by  the  object  which  it  represents,  as  being  the  speaker,  the  per- 
son addressed,  or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Hence  there  are  three  persons.  The  speaker  is  of  the  first  person,  the 
person  addressed  is  of  the  second  person,  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of 
is  of  the  third  person. 

CASES. 

§  36.  Many  of  the  relations  of  objects,  which,  in 
English,  are  denoted  by  prepositions,  are,  in  Latin, 
expressed  by  a  change  of  termination. 

Case  has  a  twofold  signification.  1st.  It  expresses  the  relation  a  noun  (either  with  or 
without  a  preposition)  bears  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  2d.  This  relation,  in  many 
instances,  is  expressed  by  the  termination  alone  ;  and  then  by  case  may  be  meant  merely 
the  form  of  the  noun  ;  e.  g.  musam  is  in  the  ace.  case  because  of  its  form  ;  whereas  in  the 
sentence  curvavit  flexile  cornu,  "  he  bent  his  flexible  bow,"  cornu  is  in  the  ace.  case  be- 
cause it  is  the  object  of  an  active  verb. 

Cases  (in  the  second  sense)  are  those  terminations  of  nouns, 
which  denote  their  relations  to  other  words.  Latin  nouns  have 
six  cases ;  viz.,  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  Voca- 
tive, and  Ablative.  In  the  Dative  some  grammarians  include  the 
Locative  or  Dative  of  Place. 
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Rem.  Though  there  are  six  cases  in  each  number,  no  noun  has  in  each  number  so  many 
different  terminations. 

§  37.  —  1.  The  nominative  denotes  the  relation  of  a  subject  to 
a  finite  verb  ;  as,  ego  scribo,  /write.     Caius  dicit,  Caius  says. 

2.  The  genitive  denotes  origin,  possession,  and  many  other  re- 
lations, which,  in  English,  are  expressed  by  the  preposition  of  or 
by  the  possessive  case ;  as,  Vita  Ccesaris,  the  life  of  Ccesar,  or 
Caesar's  life. 

3.  The  dative  denotes  that  to  or  for  which  anything  is,  or  is 
done ;  as,  Hie  mihi  librum  dedit,  He  gave  the  book  to  me. 

4.  The  accusative  is  either  the  object  of  an  active  verb,  or  of 
certain  prepositions,  or  the  subject  of  an  infinitive. 

5.  The  vocative  is  the  form  appropriated  to  the  name  of  any 
object  which  is  addressed. 

6.  The  ablative  denotes  privation,  and  many  other  relations, 
especially  those  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions  with, 
from,  in,  or  by. 

Rem.  The  nominative  and  vocative  are  sometimes  called  casus  recti,  i.  e.  the  uninflected 
cases ;  and  the  others,  casus  obtiqui;  i.  e.  the  oblique  or  inflected  cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

§  38.  The  regular  forming  of  the  several  cases  in  both  num- 
bers, by  annexing  the  appropriate  terminations  to  the  root,  is 
called  declension. 

The  Latin  language  has  H\Te  declensions  or  modes  of  declining 
nouns,  distinguished  by  the  termination  of  the  genitive  singular, 
which,  in  the  first  declension,  ends  in  ce,  in  the  second  in  *,  in  the 
third  in  is,  in  the  fourth  in  us,  and  in  the  fifth  in  ei. 

TERMINATIONS. 
Remarks. 

§  40. 1.  The  terminations  of  the  nominative,  in  the  third  declension,  are  very 

numerous.     See  §§  55,  58,  62,  66. 

2.  The  accusative  singular  of  masculines  and  feminines,  always  ends 
in  m. 

3.  The  vocative  singular  is  like  tha»nominative  in  all  Latin  nouns,  ex- 
cept those  in  us  of  the  second  declension. 
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4.  The  nominative  and  vocative  plural  always  end  alike. 

5.  The  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  urn. 

6.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  always  end  alike ;  —  in  the  1st  and  2d 
declensions,  in  is;  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  in  bus. 

7.  The  accusative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminines,  always  ends  in  s. 

8.  Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  have  the  accusative  and  vocative  like  the 
nominative,  in  both  numbers ;  and  these  cases,  in  the  plural,  always  end 
in  a. 

9.  The  1st  and  5th  declensions  contain  no  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  the  4th  and 
5th  contain  no  proper  names. 

10.  Every  inflected  word  consists  of  two  parts  —  a  root  or 
stem,  and  a  termination.  The  root  or  crude  form,  is  the  part  which 
is  not  changed  by  inflection.  The  termination  is  the  part  annexed 
to  the  root.  The  root  of  a  declined  word  may  be  found  by  re- 
moving the  termination  of  any  of  its  oblique  cases.  The  case 
commonly  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the  genitive  singular. 


FIRST   DECLENSION. 

§  41.  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  end  in  a,  e9  as, 
es.  Those  in  a  and  e  are  feminine ;  those  in  as  and 
es  are  masculine. 

Latin  nouns  of  the  first  declension  end  only  in  a.  They  are  thus  de- 
clined :  — 


Singular. 

Norn,  musa, 
Gen.  musae, 
Dot.  musae, 
Ace.  musam, 
Voc.  musa, 
Abl.    musa, 


a  muse ; 

of  a  muse  ; 

to  a  muse  ; 

a  muse  ; 

0  muse; 

with  a  muse. 


Plural. 
Nom.  musae, 
Gen.  musarum, 
Dat.  musis, 
Ace.  musas, 
Voc.  musae, 
Abl.    musis, 


muses  ; 

of  muses  ; 

to  muses; 

muses  ; 

0  muses  ; 

with  muses. 


EXCEPTIONS   IN  GENDER. 

§    42. 1.  Names  proper  and  appellative  of  men,  as,  Sulla;  poeta,  a  poet;  and 

names  of  rirers,  though,  ending  in  a,  are  masculine.  But  some  names  of  rivers  have  been 
used  as  feminine.     Lethe  is  always  feminine. 

Ossa  and  (Eta,  names  of  mountains,  are  masculine  or  feminine. 

2.  Hadria,  the  Adriatic  sea,  dama  in  Yirgil  and  Statius,  and  talpa  in  Tirgil,  are  mascu- 
line. 

EXCEPTIONS  IN  DECLENSION. 

§  43.      Genitive  singular.     1.  The  poets  sometimes  formed  the  genitive 
singular  in  ai ;  as,  aula,  gen.  auldt. 
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2.  Familia,  after  pater,  mater,  Jilius,  or  filia,  usually  forms  its  genitive  in 
as;  as,  mater-f ami  lias,  the  mistress  of  a  family;  gen.  matris-familias ;  nom. 
plur.  matres-familias  or  familiarum.  Some  other  words  anciently  formed 
their  genitive  in  the  same  manner. 

Genitive  plural.  The  genitive  plural  of  patronymics  in  es,  of  several  com- 
pounds in  cdla  and  gena,  and  of  some  names  of  nations,  is  sometimes, 
especially  in  poetry,  formed  in  um  instead  of  arum  ;  as,  yEneadum,  Ccelicdl- 
ura,  Laptthum. 

Dative  and  Ablative  plural.  The  following  nouns  have  sometimes  abus 
instead  of  is,  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  especially  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  cases  of  masculines  in  us  of  the 
second  declension  having  the  same  root ;  as,  filiis  et  filiabus,  to  sons  and 
daughters :  — 

Dea,  a  goddess.  Equa,  a  mare. 

Filia,  a  daughter.  Mula,  a  she  mule. 

GREEK  NOUNS. 
§  44.  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  in  e,  as,  and 
es,  and  some  also  in  a,  are  Greek.  Greek  nouns  in 
a  are  declined  like  musa,  except  that  they  some- 
times have  an  in  the  accusative  singular;  as,  Ossa; 
ace.  Ossam,  or  Ossan. 

•  Greek  nouns  in  e,  as,  and  es,  are  thus  declined  in  the  singular  number :  — 

N.  Penel5pe,  JV.  iEneas,  N.  AnchTses, 

G.  Penelopes,  G.  iEneae,  G.  AnchTsse, 

D.  Penelopae,  D.  Mnese,  D.  AnchTsse, 

Ac.  Penelopen,  Ac.  ZEne&m  or  an,  Ac.  Anchlsen, 

V.    Penelope,  V.   iEnea,  V.    Anchise  or  a, 

Ab.  PenelSpe.  Ab.  JEnSa.  Ab.  Anchisa  or  e. 

§  45.  The  Latins  frequently  change  the  terminations  of  Greek 
nouns  in  es  and  e  into  a  ;  as,  Atrides,  Atrida,  a  son  of  Atreus. 

SECOND    DECLENSION. 

§  46.  Nouns  of  the  second  declension  end  in  er, 
ir,  us,  um,  os,  on.  Those  ending*  in  um  and  on  are 
neuter ;  the  rest  are  masculine. 

Nouns  in  er,  us,  and  um,  are  thus  declined :  — 
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SINGULAR. 

A  lord. 

A  son-in-law. 

Afield. 

A  kingdom. 

N.   dominiis, 

gener, 

ager, 

regnum, 

G.   domini, 

generi, 

agri, 

regni, 

D.    domino, 

genero, 

agro, 

regno, 

Ac.  dominum, 

genSrum, 

agrum, 

regnum, 

V.    domine, 

gener, 

aggr, 

regnum, 

Ab.  domino. 

genero. 

PLURAL. 

agro. 

regno. 

N.   domini, 

generi, 

agri, 

regna, 

G.    dominorum, 

generoriim, 

agrorum, 

regnorfim. 

D.    dominis, 

generis, 

agris, 

regnis, 

Ac.  dominos, 

generos, 

agros, 

regna, 

V.    domini, 

generi, 

agri, 

regna, 

Ab.  dominis. 

generis. 

agris. 

regnis. 

EXCEPTIONS  IN   GENDER. 

§  49.      The  following  nouns  in  us  and  os  are  feminine  :  — 
Alvus,  the  belly.  Carbasus,  a  sail.  Pharus  (os),  a  light-house 

Antidotus,  an  antidote.  Domus,  a  house,  home.        Vannus,  a  corn-fan. 

Arctos  (us),  the  Northern  Bear.      HQmus,  the  ground. 

§  50.  Names  of  countries,  towns,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  are  fem- 
inine. 

Yet  the  following  names  of  plants  are  masculine :  — 

Acanthus,  beards-foot.  Helleborus,  hellebore.                 Tribiilus,  a  caltrops. 

Calamus,  a  reed.  Inttlbus,  endive.                           And  sometimes 

Carduus,  a  thistle.  Juncus,  a  bulrush.                     Amaracus,  marjoram. 

Dumus,  a  bramble.  RUbus,  a  blackberry-bush.         Cytfeus,  snail-clover. 

Oleaster,  is  also  masculine.     So  also,  Pyropus,  gold-bronze. 

Smaragdus,  an  emerald,  is  doubtful. 

Names  of  trees  and  plants  in  um  are  generally  neuter ;  as,  apium,  parsley. 

Canopus,  Pontus,  Hellespontus,  Isthmus,  and  all  plural  names  in  i  of  coun- 
tries and  towns  are  masculine.     Abydus  (os)  is  doubtful. 

Names  of  countries  and  towns  ending  in  um,  or,  if  plural,  in  a,  are 
neuter ;  as,  Ilium,  or  Ilion  ;  Ecbatdna,  drum. 

§  ol.      The  following  are  doubtful,  but  more  frequently  masculine  :  — 

Barbitos,  a  lute.  Grossus,  an  unripe  fig.  PampTnus,  a  vine-leaf. 

Phaselus,  a  light  vessel. 
Colus,  a  distaff,  is  doubtful,  but  more  frequently  feminine. 
Pelagus,  the  sea,  and  virus,  poison,  are  neuter. 
Vulgus,  the  common  people,  is  neuter,  and  rarely  masculine. 
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EXCEPTIONS  IN  DECLENSION. 

§  52.  Genitive  singular.  When  the  genitive  singular  ends  in 
it,  the  poets  frequently  contract  it  into  1 ;  as,  ingeril,  for  ingenii. 

Vocative  singular.  The  vocative  of  nouns  in  us  is  sometimes 
like  the  nominative,  especially  in  poetry ;  as,  Jluvius,  Latinus,  in 
Virgil. 

Proper  names  in  ius  omit  e  in  the  vocative ;  as,  Horatius,  Ho- 
rati ;    Virgilius,  Virgili. 

Filius,  a  son,  and  genius,  a  guardian  angel,  make  alsojili  and  geni.  Other  nouns  in  ius, 
including  patrials  and  possessives  derived  from  proper  names,  form  their  vocative  regularly 
in  e  ;  as,  Belius,  Belie. 

§  53.  Genitive  plural.  The  genitive  plural  of  some  nouns  of 
the  second  declension,  especially  of  those  which  denote  money, 
weight,  and  measure,  is  commonly  formed  in  urn,  instead  of  drum. 

The  same  form  occurs  in  other  words,  especially  in  poetry ;  as,  deum,  liberum,  Banaum, 

etc.,  and  sometimes  om  is  found  instead  of  um;  as,  Achlvom.    Virg. 
Deiis,  a  god,  is  thus  declined  :  — 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  deus,  N.  dii,  dl,  or  dei, 

&•  dei,  G.  deorum, 

■*>•  deo,  B.  diis,  dls,  or  deis, 

A  c.  deum,  Ac.  deos, 

V-   deus,  V.   dii,  dl,  or  dei, 

Ab.  deo.  Ab.  diis,  dis,  or  deis. 

GREEK  NOUNS. 
§  54.  —  1.  Os  and  on,  in  the  second  declension,  are  Greek 
terminations,  and  are  commonly  changed,  in  Latin,  into  us  and 
um ;  but  sometimes  both  forms  are  in  use ;  as,  Alpheos,  and 
Alpheus ;  llion  and  Ilium.  Greek  names  in  ros  after  a  conso- 
nant commonly  change  ros  into  er  ;  as,  Alexandros,  Alexander  ; 
Teucros,  Teucer.  In  a  few  words  ros  is  changed  to  rus ;  as, 
Codrus,  hydrus,  and  once  in  Virgil,  Teucrus. 
Greek  nouns  are  thus  declined  in  the  singular  number :  — 

Singular.  Barbiton,  a  lyre. 

N.  Delos,  Androgeos,  N.   Barbiton, 

G-  Deli,  Androgeo,  or  I,  G.  barbiti, 

-D.  Delo,  Androgeo,  B.  barblto, 

Ac.  Delon  or  iim,  Androgeo  or  on,  Ac.  barbltttn, 

v-   Delf  j  Androgeos,  V.    barbiton, 

Ab.  Delo.  Androgeo.  Ab.  barbito. 

4.  A  genitive  plural  in  on  instead  of  drum,  occurs  in  the  titles  of  books  and  in  some 
names  of  places  ;  as,  Georgicon;  Philenon  arm.     Sail. 

5.  Panthu  occurs  in  Virgil,  A.  2,  322,  as  the  vocative  of  Panthus. 
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THIRD   DECLENSION. 

§55.  The  number  of  final  letters,  in  this  declension,  is  twelve. 
Five  are  vowels  —  a,  e,  i,  o,  y  ;  and  seven  are  consonants  —  c,  I, 
n,  r,  5,  t,  x.     The  number  of  its  final  syllables  exceeds  fifty. 

§  57.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  most  common  forms  of  nouns 
of  this  declension,  declined  through  all  their  cases. 


Honor,  honor  ;  masc. 


Singular. 
N.   honor, 
G.   honoris, 
D.    honori, 
Ac.  honorem, 
V.   honor, 
Ab.  hon5re. 


Plural. 

hondres, 

honorum, 

honoiibus, 

honores, 

honores, 

honoribus. 


Kiipes,  a  rock;  fem. 
Singular.  Plural. 


N.  rapes, 
G.   rupis, 
D.    rupi, 
Ac.  rapem, 
V.    rupes, 
Ab.  rape. 


rapes, 

rapium, 

rupibus, 

rupes, 
rupes, 
rupibus. 


Ars,  art ;  fem. 
Singular.  Plural. 


N.   ars, 
G.    artis, 
D.    arti, 
Ac.  artem, 
V.    ars, 
Ab.  arte. 


artes, 
artium,1 

artibus, 
artes, 
artes, 
artibus. 


Sermo,  speech;  masc. 


Turris,  a  tower ;  fem. 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.   turris,  turres, 

G.    turris,  turrium, 

D.    turri,  turiibus, 

Ac.  turrim,  rem,  turres, 

V.    tunis,  turres, 

Ab.  turri,  or  re.  turribus. 

Nox,  night;  fem. 


Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

N.   sermo,  sermdnes,  N.  pater,  patres, 

G.    sermonis,  sermonum,  G.   patris,  patrum, 

D.    sermoni,  sermonibus,  D.    patri,  patribus, 

Ac.  sermonem,  sermones,  Ac.  patrem,  patres, 

V.    sermo,  sermones,  V.    pater,  patres, 

Ab.  sermone.  sermonibus.  Ab.  patre.  patribus. 

1  Pronounced  ar'-she-um,  noc' -she-urn. 


Singular. 

N.  nox, 
G.   noctis, 
D.   nocti, 
Ac.  noctem, 
V.    nox, 
Ab.  nocte. 

Miles,  a 
Singular. 
N.  miles, 
G.    militis, 
D.    militi, 
Ac.  militem, 
V.   miles, 
Ab.  milite. 


Plural. 
noctes, 
noctium,1 
noctibus, 
noctes, 
noctes, 
noctibus. 

*  com.  gen. 
Plural. 

milites, 

mil!  turn, 

militibus, 

milites, 

milites, 

militibus. 


Pater,  a  father  ;  masc. 
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Sedile,  a  seat ;  neut. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N.   sedile, 

sedilia, 

G.   sedilis, 

sedilium, 

D.    sedili, 

sedilibus, 

Ac.  sedile, 

sedilia, 

V.    sedile, 

sedilia, 

Ab.  sedili. 

sedilibus. 

Carmen, 

a  verse;  neut. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N.   carmen, 
G.   carminis, 
D.    carmini, 
Ac.  carmen, 
V.    carmen, 
Ab.  carmine. 


carmma, 

carminum, 

carminibus, 

carmina, 

carmina, 

carminibus. 


Iter,  a  journey;  neut. 


Singular. 

N.   iter, 
G.   itineris, 
D.    itineri, 
Ac.  iter, 
V.   iter, 
Ab.  itinere. 


Plural. 
itinera, 
itinerum, 
itineiibus, 
itinera, 
itinera, 
itineribus. 


Lapis,  a  stone  ;  masc. 


Singular. 

N.  lapis, 
G.   lapidis, 
D.   lapidi, 
Ac.  lapidem, 
V.   lapis, 
Ab.  lapide. 


Plural. 

lapides, 

lapidum, 

lapidibus, 

lapides, 

lapides, 

lapidibus. 


Virgo,  a  virgin  ;  fern. 


Singular. 

N.  virgo, 
G.   virginis, 
D.    virgini, 
Ac.  virginem, 
V.    virgo, 
Ab.  virgine. 


Plural. 

virgines, 

virginum, 

virginibus, 

virgines, 

virgines, 

virginibus. 


Animal,  an  animal;  neut. 


Singular. 
N.  S-nimal, 
G.  animalis, 
D.  animali, 
Ac.  animal, 
V.  animal, 
Ab.  animali. 


Plural. 
animalia, 
animalium, 
animalibus, 
animalia, 
animalia, 
animalibus. 


Singula) 

N.  opus, 
G.  operis, 
D.  operi, 
Ac.  opus, 
V.  opus, 
Ab.  opere. 


Opus,  woi*k;  neut. 


Plural. 
opgra, 
opSrum, 
operibus, 
op€ra, 
opera, 
operibus. 


Caput,  a  head ;  neut. 


Singular. 

N.  caput, 

G.   capitis, 
D.    capiti, 
Ac.  caput, 
V.   caput, 
Ab.  capite. 


Plural. 

capita, 

capitum, 

capitibus, 

capita, 

capita, 

capitibus. 


Poema,  a  poem ;  neut. 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.    poema,  poemata, 

G.   poematis,  poem  &  turn, 

D.    poemati,  poematibus,  or  poematis, 

Ac.  poema,  poemata, 

V.   poema,  poemata, 

Ab.  poemate.  poematibus,  or  poematis. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  GENDER  OF  NOUNS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLEN- 
SION. 

§  58.  Nouns  whose  gender  is  determined  by  their  signification,  according  to  the 
general  rules,  §§  28-34,  are  not  included  in  the  following  rules  and  exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 
Nouns  ending  in  o,  er,  or,  es  increasing  in  the  gen- 
itive, os,  and  n,  are  masculine. 

Exceptions  in  O.  '   - 

§  59. —  1.  Abstract  and  collective  nouns  in  io  are  feminine; 
as,  ratio,  reason ;  legio,  a  legion. 

2.  Nouns  in  do  and  go,  of  more  than  two  syllables,  are  femi- 
nine ;  as  ariindo,  a  reed  ;  imago,  an  image.  So  also,  grando,  hail. 
But  harpago,  a  grappling-hook,  is  masculine. 

Rem.  2.  Mar  go,  the  brink  of  a  river,  is  doubtful.  Cupido,  desire,  is  often 
masculine  in  poetry,  but  in  prose  is  always  feminine. 

3.  Caro,  flesh,  and  Greek  nouns  in  o,  are  feminine;  as,  echo,  an  echo. 
Bubo,  the  owl,  is  once  feminine,  Virg.  A.  4,  462. 

Exceptions  in  ER. 
§   60.  —  l.  Linter,  a  boat,  is  feminine,  and  once,  in  Tibullus,  masculine. 
2.  The  following  in  er,  are  neuter :  — 
Cadaver,  a  dead  body.  Slier,  an  osier.  Ver,  the  spring. 

Iter,  a  journey.  Suber,  a  cork-tree.  Verber,  a  scourge. 

Papaver,  a  poppy.  Uber,  a  teat. 

Exceptions  in  OR. 

§  61.  Arbor,  a  tree,  is  feminine;  —  sequor,  the  sea  ;  marmor,  marble;  and  cor,  the 
heart,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  ES  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

1.  The  following  are  feminine  :  — 

Compes,  a  fetter.  Quies  and  Requies,  rest. 

Merces,  a  reward.  Seges,  growing  corn. 

Merges,  a  sheaf  of  corn. 

2.  Ms,  brass,  is  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  OS. 

3.  Arbos,  a  tree;  cos,  a  whetstone»;  dos,  a  dowry;  and  rarely  nSpos,  a  grandchild,  are 
feminine ;  os,  the  mouth,  and  8s,  a  bone,  are  neuter. 
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Exceptions  in  N. 

4.  Nouns  in  men  with  four  in  n  are  neuter  —  gluten,  glue ;  inguen,  the  groin;  pollen, 
fine  flour  ;  and  unguen,  ointment. 

5.  Halcyon,  a  kingfisher,  is  feminine. 

FEMININES. 

§  62.  Nouns  ending-  in  as,  es  not  increasing-  in  the 
genitive,  is,  ys,  aus,  s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and 
x,  are  feminine. 

Exceptions  in  AS. 

1.  Mas,  a  male,  vas,  a  surety,  and  as,  a  piece  of  money,  or  any  unit  divisible  into  twelve 
parts,  are  masculine.  Greek  nouns  in  as,  antis,  are  also  masculine ;  as,  addmas,  adamant. 
So  also  MSlas,  the  name  of  a  river,  §  28,  2.  Areas  and  Nomas  are  common.  — 2.  Vas,  a^ 
vessel,  the  indeclinable  nouns,  fas  and  nefas,  and  Greek  nouns  in  as,  dtis,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  ES  not  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

3.  Antistes,  palumbes,  vates,  and  vepres,  are  masculine  or  feminine.  Hippomdnes,  is 
neuter. 

Exceptions  in  IS. 
§   63.  —  1.  Latin  nouns  in  nis  are  masculine  or  doubtful. 

(1.)  Masc.  Crlnis,  hair;  ignis,  fire;  panis,  bread;  manes  (plur.),  departed  spirits. — 
(2.)  Masc.  or  fern.  Amnis,  a  river;  cinis,  ashes  ;  finis,  an  end;  canis,  a  dog;  funis,  a 
rope.  The  plurals,  cinZres,  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  fines,  boundaries,  are  always  mas- 
culine. 

2.  The  following  are  common  or  doubtful :  — 

Anguis,  a  snake.  Contubernalis,  a  comrade.         Scrobis,  a  ditch. 

Callis,  a  path.  Pollis,  fine  flour.  Tigris,  a  tiger. 

Canalis,  a  conduit  pipe.  Pulvis,  dust.  Torquis?  a  chain. 

3.  The  following  are  masculine :  — 

Axis,  an  axle.  Lapis,  a  stone.  Sanguis,  blood. 

Cassis,  a  net.  Lemures,  pi.  spectres.  Sentis,  a  brier. 

Caulis,  a  stalk.  Mensis,  a  month.  Sodalis,  a  companion. 

Collis,  a  hill.  Orbis,  a  circle.  Torris,  a  firebrand. 

Cucumis,  a  cucumber.  Piscis,  a  fish.  Unguis,  a  nail. 

Ensis,  a  sword.  Postis,  a  post.  Vectis,  a  lever. 

Fascis,  a  bundle.  Quiris,  a  Roman.  Vomis,  a  ploughshare. 

Follis,  a  pair  of  bellows.  Samnis,  a  Samnite. 

Exceptions  in  S  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

§    64. 1.  Dens,  a  tooth;  fons,  a  fountain;   mons,  a  mountain;   and  pons,  a 

bridge,  are  masculine.     So  also  are  chdlybs,  steel ;  cliens,  a  client ;  Zpops,  a  hoopoe ;  gryps, 
a  griffin ;  mSrops,  a  kind  of  bird.    Rudens,  a  rope,  is  masculine  and  very  rarely  feminine. 
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2.  The  following  nouns  also  are  masculine,  viz.  :  (a.)  these  which  are  properly  adjectives 
—  confluens  and  torrens,  scil.  amnis;  occidens  and  oriens,  scil.  sol;  (b.)  compounds  of  dens; 
tfidens,  a  trident,  and  bidens,  a  two-pronged  mattock  ;  — but  bidens,  a  sheep,  is  feminine  ; 
(c.)  the  parts  of  as  ending  in  ns;  as,  sextans. 

3.  The  following  are  common  or  doubtful :  — 

A deps,  grease.  Scrobs,  a  ditch.  Stirps,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Forceps,  pincers.  Serpens,  a  serpent. 

Animans,  an  animal,  which  is  properly  an  adjective,  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  X. 

§    65. 1.  AX.     Thorax,  a  breast-plate,  is  masculine. 

2.  EX.  Nouns  in  ex  are  masculine,  except  /sex,  lex,  nex,  prex  (obsolete  in  nom.  and  gen. 
sing.),  which  are  feminine;  to  which  add  (§  29)  carex,  Ilex,  murex,  and  pellex.  Alex,  a 
fish-pickle  ;  cortex,  bark  ;  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile ;  obex,  a  bolt ;  and  silex,  a  flint,  are  doubt- 
ful ;  sSnex,  an  old  person  ;  grex,  a  herd,  and  pumex,  pumice-stone,  are  masculine  and  very 
rarely  feminine. 

3.  IX.  Cdlix,  a  cup,  and  fornix,  an  arch,  are  masculine ;  perdix,  a  partridge,  is  mascu- 
line or  feminine. 

6.  YX.  Coccyx,  a  cuckoo,  is  masculine.  Calx,  the  heel ;  calx,  lime ;  and  lynx,  a  lynx, 
are  masculine  or  feminine. 

NEUTERS. 

§  66.  Nouns  ending-  in  a,  e,  I,  y,  c,  I,  t,  ar,  ur,  us, 
and  men,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  L,  C,  and  E. 

Sol,  the  sun,  is  masculine.  Sal,  salt,  is  masculine  or  neuter,  in  the  singular ;  but,  in 
the  plural,  it  is  always  masculine.  Lac  is  neuter,  and  rarely  masculine.  Prseneste  is 
neuter,  and  once  in  Virgil  feminine. 

Exceptions  in  UR. 
§   67.    Turtur,  a  turtle-dove ;  and  vultur,  a  vulture,  are  masculine. 

Exceptions  in  US. 

1.  LSpus,  a  hare  ;  and  Greek  nouns  in  pus  (ttovs),  are  masculine  ;  as,  tripus,  a  tripod. 

2.  Nouns  in  us,  having  utis  or  vdis,  in  the  genitive,  are  feminine;  as, 
juventus,  youth ;  incus,  an  anvil. 

3.  Pecus,  -udis,  a  brute  animal,  and  tellus,  the  earth,  are  feminine. 

4.  Grus,  a  crane  ;  mus,  a  mouse  ;  and  sus,  a  swine,  are  masculine  or  feminine. 

DATIVE   SINGULAR. 

§  79.  The  dative  singular  commonly  ends  in  i;  as, 
sermo,  dat.  sermoni. 
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ACCUSATIVE   SINGULAR. 

(a.)  The  accusative  singular  of  all  neuter  nouns 
is  like  the  nominative. 

(b.)  The  accusative  singular  of  masculines  and  feminines, 
ends  in  em.  Yet  some  Latin  nouns  in  is,  which  do  not  increase 
in  the  genitive,  have  im,  and  some  Greek  nouns  have  im,  in, 
or  a. 

1 .  Many  proper  names  in  is,  denoting  places,  rivers,  or  gods,  have  the 
accusative  singular  in  im.  These  sometimes,  also,  make  the  accusative  in 
in.     Scaldis  has  in  and  em ;  Liger  has  Ligerim. 

2.  The  following  also  have  the  accusative  in  im :  — 

Buris,  a  plough-tail.  Mephitis,. foul  air.  Sitis,  thirst. 

Cucfimis  (gen.  -is),  a  cucumber.  Securis,  an  axe.  Tussis,  a  cough. 

Vis,  strength. 

3.  These  have  im,  and  sometimes  em :  — 

Febris,  a  fever.  Puppis,  the  stern.  Turris,  a  tower. 

But  these  have  em,  and  rarely  im  :  — 
Bipennis,  a  battle-axe.  Messis,  a  harvest.  Prsesepis,  a  stall. 

Claris,  a  key.  Navis,  a  ship.  Sementis,  a  sowing. 

4.  Pars  has  rarely  partim  ;  and  cratim  from  crates,  is  found  in"Plautus. 

Accusative  of  Greek  Nouns. 
§  80.     The   accusative   singular   of  masculine   and 
feminine  Greek  nouns  sometimes  retains  the  Greek 
terminations  in  and  a9  but  often  ends,  as  in  Latin, 
in  em  or  im. 

I.  Masculine  and  feminine  Greek  nouns,  whose  genitive  increases  in  is  or 
os,  impure,  that  is,  with  a  consonant  going  before,  have  their  accusative  in 
em  or  a;  as,  lampas,  lampadis  (Greek  j5oc),  lampada. 

Rem.  In  like  manner  these  three,  which  have  is  pure  in  the  genitive —  Tros,  Twis, 
Troem,  and  Troa,  a  Trojan ;  heros,  a  hero;  and  Minos,  a  king  of  Crete.  A'er,  the  air; 
sether,  the  sky ;  delphin,  a  dolphin ;  and  pxan,  a  hymn,  have  usually  a;  as,  a$ra,  sethgra, 
delphlna,  pseana.     Pan,  a  god,  has  only  a. 

Exc.  1.  Masculines  in  is,  whose  genitive  increases  in  ts  or  os  impure,  have  their  accusa- 
tive in  im  or  in;  sometimes  in  idem ;  Paris,  Paridis ;  Parim,  or  Pafidem. 

Exc.  2.  Feminines  in  is,  increasing  impurely  in  the  genitive,  though  they  usually  fol- 
low the  rule,  have  sometimes  im  or  in;  as,  Elis,  Elidis ;  Elin  or  Elidem.  So  tigris,  gen. 
t*5  or  Idis ;  ace.  tigrim  or  tigrin. 

II.  Masculine  and  feminine  Greek  nouns  in  is  not  increasing,  and  in  ys,  gen.  yos,  form 
their  accusative  hy  changing  the  s  of  the  nominative  into  m  or  n;  as,  Charybdis,  (gen. 
Lat.  -is,  Gr.  etos),  ace.  Charybdim  or  -in. 
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HE.  Proper  names  ending  in  the  diphthong  eus,  gen.  H  and  eos,  hare  the  accusative  in 
ea;  as,  Theseus,  Thesea;  Tydeus,  Tydea. 

IV.  Some  Greek  proper  names  in  es,  whose  genitive  is  in  is,  have  in  Latin,  along  with 
the  accusative  in  em,  the  termination  en,  as  if  of  the  first  declension ;  as,  Achilles,  Achil- 
len.  Some  also,  which  have  either  etis  or  is  in  the  genitive,  have,  besides  Item,  eta,  or  em, 
the  termination  en;  as,  Thales. 

VOCATIVE    SINGULAR. 
§  81.    The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative. 

Rem.  Many  Greek  nouns,  however,  particularly  proper  names,  drop  s  of  the  nominative 
to  form  the  vocative ;  as,  Daphnis,  Daphni.  Proper  names  in  es  (gen.  is)  sometimes  have 
a  vocative  in  e,  after  the  first  declension. 

ABLATIVE    SINGULAR. 
§  82.    The  ablative  singular  commonly  ends  in  e. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  Neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  have  the  ablative  in  i;  as  sedlle, 
sedili;  animal,  animali;  calcar,  calcdri. 

(b.)  But  names  of  towns  in  e,  and  the  following  neuters  in  ar,  have  e  in  the  ablative; 
viz.,  baccar,  an  herb ;  far,  corn ;  hepar,  the  liver  ;  jubar,  a  sunbeam  ;  nectar,  nectar  ;  par, 
a  pair.  So,  sal,  salt.  Rete,  a  net,  has  either  e  or  *;  and  mare,  the  sea,  has  sometimes  in 
poetry  mare  in  the  ablative. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  Nouns  which  have  im  alone,  or  both  im  and  in  in  the  accu- 
sative, and  names  of  months  in  er  or  is,  have  i  in  the  ablative ;  as,  vis,  vim, 
vi;  Tiberis,  -im,  i. 

(b.)  But  Bsetis  has  e  or  i.  Tigris,  the  tiger,  has  tigrtde  ;  as  a  river  it  has  both  Tigride 
and  Tigri. 

Exc.  3.  (a.)  Nouns  which  have  em  or  im  in  the  accusative,  have  their 
ablative  in  e  or  i  ;  as,  turris,  turre,  or  turri. 

(6.)  So  Elis,  ace.  Etidem  and  Elin,  has  Elide  or  Eli.  But  most  Greek  nouns  with  tdis 
in  the  genitive,  have  e  only ;  as,  Paris,  -idis,  -tde. 

Exc.  4.  (a.)  Adjectives  in  is,  used  as  nouns,  have  commonly  i  in  the  ablative,  but 
sometimes  e;  as,familidris,  a  friend.  Participles  in  ns,  used  as  nouns,  have  commonly  e 
in  the  ablative,  but  confinens  has  i. 

(b.)  When  adjectives  in  is  become  proper  names,  they  always  have  e;  as,  Juvenalis, 
Juvenale.  Afflnis  and  sedllis  have  generally  e;  as  have  always  j uv enis,  a  youth ;  riidis,  a 
rod  ;  and  volucris,  a  bird. 

Exc.  5.  (a.)  The  following,  though  they  have  only  em  in  the  accusative,  have  e  or  i  in 
the  ablative,  but  most  of  them  have  oftener  e  than  i :  — 

Amnis,  Classis,  Ignis,  Pars,  Supellex, 

Anguis,  Collis,  Imber,  Postis,  Tridens, 

Avis,  Convallis,  Orbis,  Sordes,  Unguis, 

Civis,  Finis,  Ovis,  Sors,  Vectis, 

Vesper. 

(6.)  Rus  has  either  e  or  *;  but  rure  commonly  signifies  from  the  country,  and  ruri,  in  the 
country.     Mel  has  rarely  i. 
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(c.)  So  also  names  of  towns,  when  denoting  the  place  where  anything  is  said  to  be,  or  to 
be  done,  have  the  ablative  in  i;  as  Carthagini,&t  Carthage.  Canalis  has  i,  and  very 
rarely  e. 

Exc.  6.  Nouns  in  ys,  which  have  ym  or  yn  in  the  accusative,  have  their  ablative  in  ye 
or  y ;  as,  Atys,  Atye,  or  Aty. 

NOMINATIVE    PLURAL. 

§  83.  —  I.  The  nominative  plural  of  masculines  and 
feminines  ends  in  es ;  as,  sermones,  rttpes  ;  but  neu- 
ters have  a9  and  those  whose  ablative  singular  ends 
in  i  only,  or  in  e  and  i9  have  ia ;  as,  caput 9  capita ; 
sedile,  sedilia ;   rete9  retia. 

I.  Some  Greek  neuters  in  os  have  8  in  the  nominative  plural ;  as,  mSlos  ;  nom.  plural, 
mele  ;  (in  Greek,  /ne'Aea,  by  contraction  jne'Aij).     So  Tempe. 

GENITIVE   PLURAL. 

II.  The  genitive  plural  commonly  ends  in  tint; 
sometimes  in  turn. 

1.  Nouns  which,  in  the  ablative  singular,  have  i  only,  or  both 
e  and  i,  make  the  genitive  plural  in  ium  ;  as,  sedile,  sedtli,  sedili- 
um  ;  turris,  turre  or  turri,  turrium. 

2.  Nouns  in  es  and  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive 
singular,  have  ium  ;  as,  nubes,  nubium  ;  hostis,  hostium. 

Exc.  Canis,  juvenis,  /oris,  proles,  and  vates,  have  um;  so  oftener  have  apis,  and  volu- 
cris;  less  frequently  mensis,  sedes,  and,  in  the  poets  only,  a?nbages.  cxdes,  clades,  vepres, 
and  cozlestis. 

3.  Monosyllables  ending  in  two  consonants  have  ium  in  the 
genitive  plural ;  as,  urbs,  urbium  ;  gens,  gentium ;  arx,  arcium. 

Exc.   Lynx,  and  ops  (nom.  obsolete)  have  um. 

Most  monosyllables  in  s  and  x  pure  have  um,  but  the  following  have  ium;  dos,  mas,  lis, 
os  (ossis),faux  (nom.  obs.),  nix,  nox,  vis,  generally /raw*  and  mus  ;  so  also/wr,  and  some- 
times lar. 

4.  Nouns  of  two  or  more  syllables,  in  ns  or  rs,  and  names  of 
nations  in  as,  have  commonly  ium,  but  sometimes  um  ;  as,  cUens, 
clientium  or  clientum  ;  Arpinas,  Arpinatium. 

(1.)  Other  nouns  in  as  generally  have  um,  but  sometimes  ium;  as,  setas,  xtatum  or 
astatium.     Penates  and  oplimates  have  usually  ium. 

5.  The  following  have  ium:  cdro,  compes,  linter,  imber,  titer,  venter,  Samnis,  Quiris,  and 
usually  Insuber.     Fornax  and  palus  have  sometimes  ium. 


THIRD  DECLENSION.  —  PLUEAL  CASES. 
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6.  Greek  nouns  have  generally  um ;  but  a  few,  used  as  titles  of  books,  have  sometimes 
on;  as,  Epigramma,  epigrammaton ;   Metamorphosis,  -eon. 

Rem.  1.  Bos  has  bourn  in  the  genitive  plural. 

Rem.  2.  Nouns  which  want  the  singular,  form  the  genitive  plural  as  if  they  were  com- 
plete ;  as  manes,  manium.  So  also  names  of  feasts  in  alia;  as  Saturnalia,  Saturnalium ; 
but  these  have  sometimes  drum  after  the  second  declension.  Ales  has  sometimes,  by  epen- 
thesis,  alituum.    See  §  322,  3. 

DATIVE   AND   ABLATIVE   PLURAL. 
§  84.    The  dative  and  ablative  plural  end  in  tbus. 

Exc.  1.  Bos  has  bobus  and  bubus,  by  contraction,  for  bovlbus;  sus  has  subus  by  syn- 
cope, for  suibus.     §  322,  5,  and  4. 

Exc.  2.  Greek  nouns  in  ma  have  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  more 
frequently  in  is  than  in  tbus ;  as,  poema,  poematis,  or  poematibus. 

Exc.  3.  The  poets  sometimes  form  the  dative  plural  of  Greek  nouns, 
that  increase  in  the  genitive,  in  «i,  and,  before  a  vowel,  in  sin. 

ACCUSATIVE    PLURAL. 

§  85.  The  accusative  plural  ends,  like  the  nomi- 
native, in  es,  a,  id. 

Exc.  1.  The  accusative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminines,  whose  geni- 
tive plural  ends  in  ivm,  anciently  ended  in  Is  or  Us,  instead  of  es  ;  as,  partes, 
gen.  partium,  ace.  parfeis  or  partes. 

Exc.  2.  Greek  masculines  and  feminines,  whose  genitive  increases  in  is 
or  os  impure,  have  their  accusative  in  as;  as,  lampas,  lampddis,  lampadas. 
So  also  heros,  herois,  heroas,  and  some  barbarian  names  of  nations  have  a 
similar  form ;  as,  Brigantas,  AUobrogas. 


Jupiter,  and  vis,  strength,  are  thus  declined  :  — 


Singular. 

N.  Jupiter, 
G.   Jovis, 
D.   Jovi, 
Ac.  Jovem, 
V.   Jupiter, 
Ab.  Jove. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N.  vis, 

vires, 

G.  vis, 

virium, 

Z).   vi,* 

viribus, 

Ac.  vim, 

vires, 

V.   vis, 

vires, 

Ab.  vi. 

viribus. 

*  See  §  94. 
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FOURTH  DECLENSION.  —  EXCEPTIONS. 


§  86.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  forms  of  Greek  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  :  — 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Bat. 

Ace. 

Voe. 

Abl. 

s. 

Lampas, 

(  -adis, 
{  -ados, 

i 

-adi, 

( -adem,         ) 
t  -ada,            J 

-as, 

-ade. 

PL 

-ades, 

-adum, 

-adibus, 

|  -ades,           1 
( -adas,          j 

-ades, 

-adibus. 

S. 

Heros, 

-ois, 

-oi, 

|  -oem,           ) 
\ -oa,              J 

-OS, 

-oe. 

PL 

-oes, 

-oum, 

-oibus, 

|  "°es>             \ 
\  -oas,            j 

\  -yn,          J 

-oes, 

-oibus 

Chelys, 

\  fosL 

} 

-yi, 

-y, 

-ye  or  y. 

Poesis, 

(  -IS,  -10S, 

\     -Sos, 

} 

-h 

f-im,             ) 
1  -in,              J 

-*» 

-i. 

Achilles, 

1  -is,  -ei,  -i, 
(  -eos, 

} 

-i, 

( -em,             J 
( -ea,  en,       J 

-es,  e, 

-e  or  -i. 

Orpheus, 

-eos, 

-ei, 

-ea, 

-eu, 



Aer, 

-eris, 

-eri, 

-era, 

-er, 

-ere. 

Dido, 

-us, 

-o, 

-o, 

-o, 

-0. 

FOURTH   DECLENSION. 

§  87.  Nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  end  in  us 
and  u.  Those  in  us  are  masculine;  those  in  u  are 
neuter,  and,  except  in  the  genitive,  are  indeclinahle 
in  the  singular. 

Nouns  of  this  declension  are  thus  declined :  — 


Fructus,  fruit. 


Singular. 

N.  fructus, 
G.  fructus, 
D.  fructui, 
Ac.  fructiini, 
V.  fructus, 
Ah.  fructu. 


Plural. 
fructus, 
fructuum, 
fructibiis, 
fructus, 
fructus, 
fructibiis. 


Cornu,  a  horn. 

Singular  Plural. 

N.  cornu,  cornua, 

G.    cornus,  cornuum, 

D.    cornu,  cornibiis, 

Ac.  cornu,  cornua, 

V.   cornu,  cornua, 

Ab.  cornu.  cornibiis. 


EXCEPTIONS  IN  GENDER. 

§  88.  —  1.  The  following  are  feminine  :  — 

Acus,  a  needle.  Ficus,  a  Jig.  Porticus,  a  gallery. 

Domus,  a  house.  Manus,  a  hand.  Tribus,  a  tribe. 

Colus,  a  distaff,  and  Idus,  the  Ides,  are  also  feminine.    So  noctu,  by  night,  found  only 
in  the  ablative  singular. 

Specus,  a  den,  is  masculine  and  rarely  feminine  or  neuter. 

2.  Myrtus  is  feminine  and  rarely  masculine.     See  §  29, 1  and  2. 
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EXCEPTIONS  IN  DECLENSION. 
§  89.    Domus,  a  house,  is  partly  of  the  fourth  declension,  and 
partly  of  the  second.     It  is  thus  declined  :  — 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  domus,  domus, 

G.  domus,  or  doml,  domuOm,  or  domorum, 

D.  domuT,  or  domo  domibiis, 

Ac.  domum,  domus,  or  domos, 

V.    domus,  domus, 

Ab.  domo.  domibus. 

(a.)  Domus,  in  the  genitive,  signifies,  of  a  house  ;  doml,  commonly  signifies,  at  home. 
(b.)  Cornus,  a  cornel-tree ;  ficus,  a  fig,  or  a  fig-tree;  laurus,  a  laurel;  and  myrtus,  a 
myrtle,  are  sometimes  of  the  second  declension.     Penus,  is  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
declension. 

Kem.  1.    Nouns  of  this  declension  anciently  belonged  to  the  third,  and 
were  formed  by  contraction,  thus  :  — 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  fructtis,  fructues,  -us, 

G.  fructuis,  -us,  fructuum,  -um, 

D.  fructui,  -u,  fructuibus,  -iibus,  or  -ibtis, 

Ac.  fructuem,  -um,  fructues,  -us, 

V.   fructtis,  fructues,  -us, 

Ab.  fructue,  -u.  fructuibus,  -tibUs,  or  -ibtis. 

2.  A  genitive  in  ?',  after  the  second  declension,  sometimes  occurs;  as,  senatus,  senati; 
tumultus,  tumuUi.     Sail. 

3.  The  contracted  form  of  the  dative  in  it  is  not  often  used ;  yet  it  sometimes  occurs, 
especially  in  Caesar,  and  in  the  poets. 

4.  The  contracted  form  of  the  genitive  plural  in  urn  rarely  occurs. 

5.  The  following  nouns  have  iibus  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural :  — 
Acus,  a  needle.  Artus,  a  joint.  Partus,  a  birth.  Specus,  a  den. 

Arcus,  a  bow.  LScus,  a  lake.  Pecu,  a  flock.  TrTbus,  a  tribe. 

GSnu,  a  knee ;  portus,  a  harbor ;  tonitrus,  thunder ;  and  ve~ru,  a  spit,  have  tbus  or  ubus. 

FIFTH   DECLENSION. 

§  90.    Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  end  in  es9  and 
are  of  the  feminine  gender. 


They  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Res,  a  thing. 

Dies, 

a  day. 

Singular.                Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N.   res,               res, 

N.   dies, 

dies, 

G.    rel,                reriim, 

G.   diei, 

dierum, 

D.    rel,                rebus, 

D.    diei, 

diebus, 

Ac.  rem,              res, 

Ac.  diem, 

dies, 

V.    res,                res, 

V.    dies, 

dies, 

Ab.  re.                 rebus, 

Ab.  die. 

diebus. 
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IRREGULAR  NOUNS. 


Rem.  Nouns  of  this  declension,  like  those  of  the  fourth,  seem  to  have  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  third  declension. 

EXCEPTIONS    IN   GENDER. 

1.  Dies ,  sl  day,  is  masculine  or  feminine  in  the  singular,  and  always  mas- 
culine in  the  plural ;  meridies,  mid-day,  is  masculine  only. 

Note.  Dies  is  seldom  feminine,  in  good  prose  writers,  except  when  it  denotes  duration 
of  time,  or  a  day  fixed  and  determined. 

EXCEPTIONS  IN  DECLENSION. 

2.  The  genitive  and  dative  singular  sometimes  end  in  e  or  in  I,  instead  of  ex;  as,  gen.  diS 
for  diet,  Virg. ;  plebi  for  plebSi,  Liv. ;  dat.  fide  for  Jidei,  HorM  and  pernicii,  Nep.,  for  per- 


Rem.  1.  There  are  only  about  eighty  nouns  of  this  declension,  and  of  these  only  two, 
res  and  dies,  are  complete  in  the  plural.  Acies,  effigies,  eluvies,  fades,  glacies,  progenies, 
series,  species,  spes,  want  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  plural,  and  the  rest  want  the 
plural  altogether. 

Rem.  2.  All  nouns  of  this  declension  end  in  ies,  except  four — fides,  faith;  res,  a 
thing ;  spes,  hope ;  and  plebes,  the  common  people ;  — and  all  nouns  in  ies  are  of  this  de- 
clension, except  abies,  aries,  paries,  quies,  and  requies,  which  are  of  the  third  declension. 

DECLENSION  OF   COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

§  91.  When  a  compound  noun  consists  of  two  nominatives,  both 
parts  are  declined ;  but  when  one  part  is  a  nominative,  and  the  other  an 
oblique  case,  the  nominative  only  is  declined.  Of  the  former  kind  are  res- 
pvhllca,  a  commonwealth,  and  jusjurandum,  an  oath ;  of  the  latter,  mater- 
familias, a  mistress  of  a  family.     Cf.  §  43,  2. 


Singular. 
N.  V.  respublica, 
G.  D.  reipublicae, 
Ac.       rempublicam, 
Ab.       republica. 


Plural. 
N.  V.    respublicae, 
G.        rerumpublicarum, 
D.Ab.  rebuspublicis, 
Ac.        respublicas. 


Singular. 
N.  jusjurandum, 
G.  jurisjurandi, 
D.  jurijurando, 
Ac.  jusjurandum, 
V.  jusjurandum, 
Ab.  jurejurando. 


Plural. 
jurajuranda, 


jurajuranda, 
jurajuranda, 


Singular. 
N.  materfamilias , 
G.  matrisfamilias, 
D.  matrifamilias, 
Ac.  matremfamilias, 
V.  materfamilias, 
Ab.  matrefamilias,  etc. 


Note.     The  preceding  compounds  are  divided  and  pronounced  like  the  simple  words  of 
vhich  they  are  compounded. 


IRREGULAR  NOUNS. 

§  92.   Irregular  nouns  are  divided  into  three  classes 
Variable,  Defective,  and  Redundant. 


VARIABLE  NOUNS.  —  DEFECTIVE  NOUNS.  27 

I.   VARIABLE   NOUNS. 
A  noun  is  variable,  which,  in  some  of  its  parts,  changes  either 
its  gender  or  declension  or  both. 

Nouns  which  vary  in  gender  are  called  heterogeneous ;  those 
which  vary  in  declension  are  called  heteroclites. 
Heterogeneous  Nouns. 

1 .  Masculine  in  the  singular,  and  neuter  in  the  plural ;  as, 

Avernus,  Dindymus,  Ismarus,  Massicus,  Mxnalus,  Pangxus,  Tartarus,  TaygStus; 
plur.  Averna,  etc. 

2.  Masculine  in  the  singular,  and  masculine  or  neuter  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Jocus,  a  jest ;  plur.  joci,  or  joca ;  —  locus,  a  place ;  plur.  loci,  passages  in  books,  topics, 

places;   loca,  places;  —  sibilus,  a  hissing;  plur.  sibila,  rarely  siblli; — intubus,  endive; 
plur.  intubi,  or  intUba. 

3.  Feminine  in  the  singular,  and  neuter  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Carbdsus,  a  species  of  flax ;  plur.  carbasa,  very  rarely  carbasi,  sails,  etc.,  made  of  it 

4.  Neuter  in  the  singular,  and  masculine  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Caelum,  heaven;  plur.  cadi;—  Elysium;  plur.  Elysii;  —  Argos;  plur.  Argi. 

5.  Neuter  in  the  singular,  and  masculine  or  neuter  in  the  plural;  as, 
Frenum,  a  bridle ;  plur.  freni  or  frena; — rastrum,  a  rake ;  plur.  rastri,  or  more  rarely, 

rostra. 

6.  Neuter  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  in  the  plural;  as, 
Epulum,  a  feast;  plur.  epUlss;  —  balneum,  a  bath;  plur.  balncx  or  balnea. 

7.  Feminine  or  neuter  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  in  the  plural;  as, 
Delicia  or  delicium,  delight ;  plur.  delicix. , 

Heteroclites. 

§  93. — l.  Second  or  third  declension  in  the  singular,  and  third  in  the 
plural;  as, 

Nom.  and  ace.  jugSrum,  an  acre;  gen.  jugeri  or  jugtris;  Rbl.jugZro  and  jugtre;  plur. 
nom.  and  ace.  jugSra  ;  gen.jugSrum;  abl.  jugSris  and  jugefibus. 

2.  Third  declension  in  the  singular,  and  second  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Vas,  a  vessel;  plur.  vasa,  drum.    Ancile,  a  shield,  has  sometimes  anciliorum,  in  the 
genitive  plural. 

II.   DEFECTIVE   NOUNS. 

§  94.  Nouns  are  defective  either  in  case  or  in  num- 
ber. 

1.  Nouns  defective  in  case  may  want  either  one  or  more  cases. 
Some  are  altogether  indeclinable,  and  are  called  aptotes. 
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DEFECTIVE  NOUNS. 


Such  are  pondo,  a  pound ;  most  nouns  in  i;  as,  gummi,  gum :  foreign  words ;  the  sin- 
gular of  mille,  a  thousand ;  words  put  for  nouns  ;  as,  velle  suum,  for  sua  voluntas,  his  own 
inclination ;  and  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  noun  which  is  found  in  one  case  only,  is  called  a  Monoptote  ; 
if  found  in  two  cases,  a  Diptote ;  if  in  three,  a  Triptote ;  if  in 
four,  a  Tetraptote  ;  and  if  in  five,  a  Pentaptote. 

The  following  list  contains  many  of  the  nouns  which  are  defective  in 
case. 


Accltu,  abl.  ;  a  calling  for.  • 

Admonitu,  abl. ;  admonition. 

JEs,  not  used  in  gen.  pi. 

Affatu,  abl.;   an  addressing;  pi.  affatus, 

-ibus. 
Ambage,  abl. ;  a  going  around;  — pi.  entire. 
Amissum,  ace. ;  a  loss. 
Astu,  nom.,  ace;  a  city. 
Canities,  nom. ;  -em,  ace. ;  -e,  abl. 
Chaos,  nom.,  ace;  chao,  abl.;  chaos. 
Cassem,  ace. ;  casse,  abl. ;  a  net ;  — pi.  entire. 
Coactu,  abl.;  constraint. 
Compedis,  gen. ;  compede,  abl. ;  a  fetter  ;  — 

pi.  compedes,  -ium,  -ibus. 
Condiscipulatu,    abl.  ;     companionship    at 

school. 
Cratim,  or -em,  ace;  -e,  abl. ;  a  hurdle;  — 

pi.  crates,  -ium,  -ibus. 
Cupressu,  abl. ;  a  cypress. 
Daps,  nom .,  scarcely  used  ;  dapis,  gen.,  etc.  ; 

pi.  dapes,  -ibus ;  a  feast. 
Ditionis,  gen. ;  -i,  dat. ;  -em,  ace,  -e,  abl. 

power. 
Diu,  abl. ;  in  the  day  time. 
Ebur,  ivory ;  —  not  used  in  the  plural. 
Ergo,  abl.  (or  adv.);  for  the  sake. 
Essedas,  ace.  pi. ;  war  chariots. 
Fsex,  dregs,  wants,  gen.  pi. 
Far,  corn,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl.  pi. 
Fas,  nom.,  ace;  right. 
Fauce,  abl. ;  the  throat;  pi.  entire. 
Fax,  a  torch,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Fel,  gall,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Feminis,  gen. ;  -i,  dat. ;  -e,  abl. ;  the  thigh; 

— pi.  femlna,  -ibus. 
Flictu,  abl.;  a  striking. 
Foris,  nom.  and  gen. ;  -em,  ace  ;  -e,  abl. ;  a 

door; — pi.  entire. 
Fors,  nom. ;  -tis,  gen. ;  -tern,  ace. ;  -te,  abl. ; 

chance. 


Frux,  fruit,  nom.  scarcely  used; — frugis, 

gen.,  etc. 
Grates,  ace  pi.;  —  gratibus,  abl. ;  thanks. 
Hiems,  winter,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat.,  and 

abl.  pi. 
HippomSnes,  nom.  and  ace 
Hortatu,  abl. ;  an  exhorting; — pi.  hortati- 

bus. 
Impetis,  gen. ;  -e,  abl.    a  shock; — pi.  im- 

petibus. 
Inferiae,  nom.  pi. ;  -as,  ace  ;  -is,  abl. ;  sacri- 
fices to  the  dead. 
Infitias,  ace  plural;   a  denial;  as,  ire  in- 

fitias,  to  deny. 
Ingratiis,  abl.pl.  (used  adverbially) ;  against 

one^s  will. 
Injussu,  abl. ;  without  command. 
Instar,  nom.,  ace ;  a  likeness. 
Interdiu,  abl.  (or  adv.);  in  the  day  time. 
Jugeris,  gen. ;  -e,  abl. ;  an  acre ;  — pi.  juge- 

ra,  -urn,  -ibus. 
Jussu,  abl. ;,  command. 
Labes,  a  spot,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Lux,  light,  wants  the  gen.  pi. 
Mane,  nom.,  ace;  mane,  or  rarely  -i,  abl.; 

the  morning. 
Mel,  honey,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl. 

pi. 
Metus,  fear,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl. 

pi. 
Missu,  abl. ;  a  sending; — pi.  missus,  -Ibus. 
Monitu,  abl.;  admonition; — pi.  monitus. 
Natu,  abl. ;  by  birth. 
Nefas,  nom.,  ace;  wickedness. 
Nemo,  nobody,  wants  the  voe  and  the  pi. 
Nex,  death,  wants  the  voe;  neces,  nom., 

ace  pi. 
Nihil,  or  nihilum,  nom.  and  ace  ;  -i,  gen. ; 

-o,  abl. ;  nothing. 
Noctu,  abl. ;  by  night 
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Obex,  nom. ;  -icem,  ace. ;  -ice,  or  -jice,  abl. ; 

a  bolt; — pi.  ibices,  -jicibus. 
Objectum,  ace.;  -u,  abl. ;  an  interposition; 

pi.  objectus. 
Obtentui,  dat.;  -urn,  ace;  -u,  abl. ;  a  pre- 
text. 
Opis,  gen. ;  opem,  ace. ;  ope,  abl.;  help;  — 

pi.  entire. 
Oppositu,  abl. ;  an  opposing ;  — pi.  opposl- 

tus,  ace. 
Opus,  nom.,  ace.;  need. 
Os,  the  mouth,  wants  the  gen.  pi. 
Pax,  peace,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Pecudis,  gen. ;  -i,  dat.  ;  -em,  ace. ;  -e,  abl. ; 

— pi.;  entire. 
Pelage,  ace.  pi.  of  pelagus  ;  the  sea. 
Via, pitch;  pices,  acc.pl. 
Preci,  dat. ;  -em,  ace;  -e,  abl. ;  prayer;  — 

pi.  entire. 
Procer,    nom.;    -em,   ace.;    a  peer; — pi. 

entire. 
Promptu,  abl.,  readiness. 
Repetundarum,  gen.  pi.;    -is,  abl. ;  money 

taken  by  extortion. 
Rogatu,  abl.  ;  a  request. 
Ros,  dew,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Rus,  the  country,  wants  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl. 

pi. 


Situs,  nom. ;  -um,  ace. ;  -u,  abl. ;  situation; 

—  situs,  nom.  and  ace.  pi. 
Situs,  nom. ;  -us,  gen. ;  -um,  ace. ;  -u,  abl. ; 

rust;  -situs,  ace. pi. 
Sol,  the  sun,  wants  gen.pl. 
SpontiSjg-en. ;  -e,  abl.;  of  one's  own  accord. 
Suboles,  offspring,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Tabum,  nom.;   -i,  gen. ;  -o,  abl. ;   corrupt 

matter. 
Tempe,    nom.,  ace.,  voc.   pi.;   a  vale  in 

Thessaly. 
Tus  wants  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl.  pi. 
Veprem,  ace.;  -e,  abl.;  a  brier ; — pi.  entire. 
Verberis,  gen.;    -e,  abl. ;    a  stripe; — pi. 

verbera,  um,  Ibus. 
Vesper,  nom. ;  -um,  ace. ;  -e,  -i,  or  -o,  abl. ; 

the  evening. 
Vespera,  nom.;   -am,  ace.;    -a,  abl.;    the 

evening. 
VTcis,  gen.;  -i,  dat. ;   -em,  ace.;  -e,  abl.; 

change ;  — pi.  entire,  except  gen. 
Virus,  nom.;  -i,  gen. ;  -us,  ace.;  -o,  abl.; 

poison. 
Vis,  gen.  and  dat.  rare ;  strength;  pi.  Tires, 

-ium,  etc.     See  §  85. 
Viscus,  nom.;  -eris,  gen. ;   -ere,  abl.;  an 

internal  organ;  — pi.  viscera,  etc. 
Vocatu,  abl. ;  a  calling; — vocatus,  ace.  pi. 


§  95.  2.  Nouns  defective  in  number,  want  either  the  plural 
or  the  singular. 

(a.)  Many  nouns  want  the  plural  from  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
they  express.  Such  are  generally  names  of  persons,  most  names  of  places 
(except  those  which  have  only  the  plural),  the  names  of  herbs,  of  the  arts, 
most  material  and  abstract  nouns ;  but  these  may  have  a  plural  when  used 
as  common  nouns  (§  26,  E.  3),  and  many  others. 

§  96.  (6.)  The  names  of  festivals  and  games,  and  several  names  of 
places  and  books,  want  the  singular ;  as,  Bacchanalia,  a  festival  of  Bacchus ; 
Olympia,  the  Olympic  games ;  Bucolica,  a  book  of  pastorals. 

§  97.  The  following  usually  differ  in  meaning  in  the  different  num- 
bers. 

jEdes,  -is,  a  temple. 
iEdes,  -ium,  a  house. 
Auxilium,  aid. 
Auxilia,  auxiliary  troops. 
Bonum,  a  good  thing 
Bona,  property. 
Career,  a  prison. 


Carceres,  the  barriers  of  a 

race-course. 
Castrum,  a  castle. 
Castra,  a  camp. 
Comitium,  a  part  of  the  Ro-  Gratia,  favor. 

man  forum.  Gratiae,  thanks 


Comitia,  an  assembly  for  elec- 
tion. 
Copia,  plenty. 
Copiae,  troops,  forces. 
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Impedimentum,    a   hinder-  Ludi,  public  games.  Operae,  workmen. 

ance.  Lustrum,  a  morass.  0 pis,  gen  power. 

Impedimenta,  baggage.  Lustra,  a  haunt  or  den  of    Opes,  -um,  means,  wealth. 

Litera,  a  letter  of  the  alpha-        wild  beasts.  Rostrum,  a  beak, prow. 

bet.  Mos,  custom.  Rostra,  the  Rostra. 

Literae,  an  epistle.  Mores,  manners.  Sal,  salt. 

Ludus.  pastime.  Opera,  work,  labor.  Sales,  witticisms. 

§  98.  Some  plurals  are  used  in  poetry,  especially  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative,  instead  of  the  singular,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  metre. 

III.   REDUNDANT  NOUNS. 

§  99.  Nouns  are  redundant  either  in  termination,  in  declen- 
sion, in  gender,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  respects. 

DERIVATION   OF   NOUNS. 

§  100.  Nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouns,  from 
adjectives,  and  from  verbs. 

I.  FROM  NOUNS. 
From  nouns  are  derived  the  following  classes :  — 
1.  A  patronymic  is  the  name  of  a  person,  derived  from  that 
of  his  father  or  other  ancestor,  or  of  the  founder  of  his  nation. 

Note  1.  Patronymics  are  properly  Greek  nouns,  and  have  been  borrowed  from  that 
language  by  the  Latin  poets. 

(a. )  Masculine  patronymics  end  in  ides,  Ides,  ades,  and  lades. 

(1.)  Nouns  in  us  of  the  second  declension,  and  those  nouns  of  the  third  declencion, 
whose  root  ends  in  a  short  syllable,  form  their  patronymics  in  ides;  as,  Priamus,  Pria- 
?nides  ;  Agamemnon,  gen.  -onis,  Agamemnonides. 

(2.)  Nouns  in  eus  and  cles  form  their  patronymics  in  ides;  as,  Atreus,  Atrides. 

Rem.  1.  JEnides,  in  Virg.  A.  9,  653,  is  formed  in  like  manner,  as  if  from  JEneHs,  instead 
of  JEneas. 

(3.)  Nouns  in  55  and  es  of  the  first  declension  form  their  patronymics  in  ades. 

(4.)  Nouns  in  ins  of  the  second  declension,  and  those  nouns  of  the  third  declension, 
whose  root  ends  in  a  long  vowel,  form  their  patronymics  in  iddes. 

Rem.  2.  A  few  nouns  also  of  the  first  declension  have  patronymics  in  iddes;  as,  Anchlses, 
Anchisiddes. 

(b.)  Feminine  patronymics  end  in  is,  eis,  and  ias,  and  correspond  in  ter- 
mination to  the  masculines,  viz.,  is  to  ides,  eis  to  ides,  and  ias  to  lades;  as, 
Tyndarus,  masc.  Tyndarides,  fern.  Tynddris. 

Note  2.  Patronymics  in  des  and  ne  are  of  the  first  declension ;  those  in  is  and  as,  of  the 
third. 
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2.  Apatrial  or  gentile  noun  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
country  ;  and  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  that  country  ;  as, 

Tros,  a  Trojan  man ;   Troas,  a  Trojan  woman. 

Note  3.  Most  patrials  are  properly  adjectives,  relating  to  a  noun  understood ;  as,  homo, 
eivis,  etc. 

3.  A  diminutive  signifies  a  small  thing  of  the  kind  denoted  by 
the  primitive  ;  as,  liber,  a  book  ;  libellus,  a  little  book. 

Diminutives  generally  end  in  ulus,  ula,  ulum,  or  cuius,  cula,  culum,  accord- 
ing as  the  primitive  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 
C.  1.  A  few  diminutives  end  in  uleus;  as,  equuleus,  aculeus;  from  Squus  and  dcus. 

4.  (a. )  An  amplificative  is  a  personal  appellation  denoting  an  excess  of 
that  which  is  expressed  by  its  primitive ;  as, 

Capito,  one  who  has  a  large  head. 

5.  The  termination  turn  added  to  the  root  of  a  noun,  indicates  the  office  or  condition, 
and  often,  derivatively,  an  assemblage  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  primitive ;  as,  col- 
legium, colleagueship,  and  thence  an  assembly  of  colleagues. 

6.  The  termination  imonium  is  added  to  the  root  of  a  few  nouns,  denoting  something 
derived  from  the  primitives,  or  imparting  to  it  its  peculiar  character;  as,  testimonium, 
testimony,  from  testis. 

7.  The  termination  etum,  added  to  the  root  of  names  of  plants,  denotes  a  place  where 
they  grow  in  abundance ;  as,  quercetum,  from  quercus. 

But  some  drop  e ;  as  carectum. 

8.  The  termination  arium,  added  to  the  root  of  a  noun,  denotes  a  receptacle  of  the 
things  signified  by  the  primitive ;  as,  aviarium,  an  aviary,  from  avis,  a  bird. 

9.  The  termination  lie,  added  to  the  root  of  names  of  animals,  marks  the  place  where 
they  are  kept :  as,  bovlle,  a  stall  for  oxen,  from  605,  an  ox. 

Note  1.  This  class  and  the  preceding  are  properly  neuter  adjectives. 

H.   FROM  ADJECTIVES. 
§  101.  —  1.   Abstract  nouns   are  formed  by  adding- 
the  termination  It  as,  itudo,  ia9  itia  or  ities,  edo9  and 
imonia  to  the  root  of  the  primitive. 

(1.)  When  the  root  ends  in  i,  the  abstract  is  formed  in  2tas ;  &s,pietas,  from  pius;  and 
when  it  ends  in  t,  as  only  is  added ;  as,  honestas  from  honestus. 

(2.)  In  a  few  abstracts  t  before  tas  is  dropped;  as,  libertas,  juventas,  from  Uber,  juvenis. 
In  facultas  and  difficultas,  from  facilis,  difficilis,  there  is  a  change  also  in  the  root-vowel 
from  i  to  u. 

(3.)  A  few  abstracts  are  formed  in  itus  or  tus,  instead  of  ttas;  as,  servitus,  juventus, 
from  servus  and  juvZnis. 

Rem.  Adjectives,  as  distinguished  from  the  abstracts  which  are  formed 
from  them,  are  called  concretes. 
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III.   FROM  VERBS. 
§  102.    Nouns  derived  from  verbs  are  called  verbal 
nouns. 

The  following  are  the  principal  classes :  — 

1.  Abstract  nouns  expressing  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  a  verb,  especially  by  a 
neuter  verb,  are  formed  by  annexing  or  to  their  first  root ;  as,  amor,  love,  from  amo. 

2.  (a.)  Abstracts  are  also  formed  from  many  verbs  by  annexing  ium  to  the  first  or  to  the 
third  root ;  as,  colloquium,  a  conference,  from  colloquor. 

3.  Some  verbal  abstracts  are  formed  by  annexing  ela,  imonia,  or  imonium,  to  the  first 
root  of  the  verb ;  as,  querela  and  querimonia,  a  complaint,  from  queror. 

4.  (a.)  The  terminations  men  and  mentum,  added  to  the  first  root  of  the  verb,  generally 
with  a  connecting  vowel,  denote  the  thing  to  which  the  action  belongs,  both  actively  and 
passively,  or  a  means  for  the  performance  of  the  action ;  as,  documentum  from  doceo. 

(b.)  The  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  often  dropped,  and  the  preceding  and  connecting 
vowels  contracted  into  one  syllable ;  as,  ago  (dgtmen),  agmen. 

5.  (a.)  The  terminations  ulum,  bulum,  culum;  brum,  crum,  trum,  annexed  to  the  first 
root  of  a  verb,  denote  an  instrument  for  performing  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb,  or  a 
place  for  its  performance ;  as,  cingulum,  from  cingo. 

(b.)  Sometimes  culum  is  contracted  into  clum;  as,  vinclum  for  vinculum.  Sometimes, 
also,  s  is  inserted  before  trum;  as,  rostrum,  from  rodo,  and  a  connecting  vowel  is  placed 
before  this  and  some  of  the  other  terminations ;  as,  stabulum,  from  sto. 

6.  (a.)  Nouns  formed  by  adding  or  and  rix  to  the  third  root  of  the  verb,  denote  respect- 
ively the  male  and  female  agent  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  ;  as,  adjutor,  adjutrix, 
an  assistant ;  from  adjuvo  (adjut-).  They  are  often  likewise  used  as  adjectives.  The  fem- 
inine form  is  less  common  than  the  masculine. 

(6.)  Some  nouns  in  tor  are  formed  immediately  from  other  nouns;  as,  viator,  a  traveller, 
from  via. 

(c.)  The  agent  of  a  few  verbs  is  denoted  by  the  terminations  a  and  o  annexed  to  the  first 
root ;  as,  convlva,  a  guest,  from  convlvo. 

7.  Many  abstract  nouns  are  formed  by  annexing  io  and  us  (gen.  us)  to  the  third  root  of 
a  verb ;  as,  actio,  an  action,  from  ago  (act-). 

Rem.  2.  Nouns  formed  by  adding  the  termination  ura  to  the  third  root  of  a  verb,  some- 
times have  the  same  signification  as  those  in  io  and  us,  and  sometimes  denote  the  result  of 
an  action;  as, positura,  position,  from po no;  and  the  termination  ela  has  sometimes  the 
same  meaning  ;  as,  querela,  complaint,  from  queror. 

8.  The  termination  orium,  added  to  the  third  root  of  a  verb,  denotes  the  place  where  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  performed ;  as,  auditorium,  a  lecture-room,  from  audio. 

ADJECTIVES. 
§  104.    An  adjective  is  a  word  which   qualifies   or 
limits  the  meaning  of  a  substantive. 
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DECLENSION   OF   ADJECTIVES. 
§  105.  — 1.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives, 
and  are  either   of  the  first   and  second   declensions, 
or  of  the  third  only. 

ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DECLENSIONS. 
2.  The  masculine  of  adjectives  belonging  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond declensions,  ends  either  in  us  or  in  er.  The  feminine  and 
neuter  are  formed  respectively  by  annexing  a  and  um  to  the  root 
of  the  masculine.  The  masculine  in  us  is  declined  like  dominus  ; 
that  in  er  like  gener  or  ager ;  the  feminine  always  like  musa ; 
and  the  neuter  like  regnum. 

Rem.  1.    The  masculine  of  one  adjective,  s&tur,  -Ura,  -Urum,  full,  ends  in  wr,  and  is  de- 
clined like  gSner. 

Boniis,  good. 
Singular. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N.  bonus, 

bona, 

bonum, 

G.    boni, 

bonae, 

boni, 

D.   bono, 

bonae, 

bono, 

Ac.  boniim, 

bonam, 

bonum, 

V.    bone, 

bona, 

bonum, 

Ab.  bono. 

bona. 
Plural. 

bono. 

N.   boni, 

bonae, 

bona, 

G.  bonorum, 

bonarum, 

bonorum, 

D.    bonis, 

bonis, 

bonis, 

Ac.  bonos, 

bonas, 

bona, 

V.   boni, 

bonae, 

bona, 

Ab.  bonis. 

bonis. 

bonis. 

Rem, 


2.    Like  bdnus  are  also  declined  all  participles  in  us ;  as, 
Am-a'-tus.  Am-a-tii'-rus  A-man'-dus. 
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3.  Tener,  tender. 

Singular, 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N.   tener, 

tenera, 

teneram, 

G.   tengri, 

tenerae, 

tengri, 

D.    tenero, 

tenerae, 

tenero, 

Ac.  tenerum, 

teneram, 

tenerum, 

V.    tener, 

tenera, 

teneram, 

Ab.  tenero. 

tenera 

tenero. 

Plural. 


N.   teneri, 

tenerae, 

tenera, 

G.   tenerorum, 

tenerarum, 

teneroriim. 

D.    tenSris, 

teneris, 

teneris, 

Ac.  teneros, 

tenSras, 

tenera, 

V.    teneri, 

tenerae, 

tenera, 

Ab.  teneris. 

tenSris. 

teneris. 

§  106.    The  other  adjectives   in   er  drop   e  in  de- 
clension; as, 


Masc. 
N.  piger, 
G.  pigri, 
D.  pigro, 
Ac.  pigriim, 
V.  pigSr, 
Ab.  pigro. 


Piger,  slothful. 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

pigra, 

pigriim, 

pigrae, 

pigri, 

pigrae, 

pigro, 

pigram, 

pigram, 

pigra, 

pigriim, 

pigra. 

pigro. 

Plural. 


N.  pigri, 

pigrae, 

pigra, 

G.   pigrorum, 

pigraram, 

.pigrorum^ 

D.    pigris, 

pigris, 

pigris, 

Ac.  pigros, 

pigras, 

pigra, 

V.    pigri, 

pigrae, 

pigr&, 

Ab.  pigris. 

pigris. 

pigris. 

Dexter j  right,  has  -tra, 

-trum,  and  less- frequently 

-tSra,  -te~rum. 

ADJECTIVES.  —  THIRD  DECLENSION. 
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§  107.     Six  adjectives  in  us,  and  three  in  er,  have  their  gen- 
itive singular  in  ius,  and  their  dative  in  z,  in  all  the  genders :  — 

Alius,  another.  Totus,  whole.  Alter,  -tera,  -terum,  the  other. 

Nullus,  no  one.  Ullus,  any.  TJter,  -tra,  -trum,  which  of  the  two. 

Solus,  alone.  Unus,  one.  Neuter,  -tra,  -trum,  neither. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  other  compounds  of  titer. 

Nullus,  solus,  totus,  ullus,  and  unus  are  thus  declined :  — 

Singular. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N.   uniis, 

unS,, 

untim, 

G.   unius,* 

uniiis, 

uniiis, 

D.    uni, 

uni, 

uni, 

Ac.  unum, 

unam, 

uniim, 

V.    une, 

una, 

untim, 

Ab.  uno. 

una. 

uno. 

The  plural  is  regular,  like  that  of  bdnus. 

Rem.  1.  Alius  has  aliud  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  neuter,  and  in  the 
genitive  alius,  contracted  for  aliius. 

Rem.  2.  Except  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  alter  is  declined  like  titner,  and  titer 
and  neuter  like  piger. 

Rem.  3.  Some  of  these  adjectives,  in  early  writers,  and  occasionally  even  in  Cicero, 
Caesar,  and  Nepos,  form  their  genitive  and  dative  regularly,  like  bdnus,  tSner,  or  piger. 


ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 
§  108.   Some  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have 
three  terminations  in  the  nominative  singular;  some 
two;  and  others  only  one. 

I.  Those  of  three  terminations  end  in  er,  masc. ;  is  fern. ;  and 
e,  neut. ;  and  are  thus  declined :  — 

Acer,  sharp. 
Singular. 

Fern.    . 

acris, 

acris, 

acri, 

acrem, 

acris, 


Masc. 
N.  acer, 
G.   acris, 
D.    acri, 
Ac.  acrem, 
V.    acer, 
Ab.  acri. 


Neut. 

acre, 

acris, 

acri, 

acre, 

acre, 

acri. 


*  See  §  15. 
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Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

acres, 

acres, 

acria, 

G. 

acrium, 

acrium, 

acrium, 

D. 

acribus, 

acribus, 

acribus, 

Ac. 

acres, 

acres, 

acria, 

V. 

acres, 

acres, 

acria, 

Ab. 

acribus. 

acribus. 

acribus. 

In  like  manner  are  declined  names  of  months  in  -ber,  used  as  adjectives ;  as  October,  etc., 
and  c&ler,  swift,  which  has  ceteris,  cetere ;  gen.  ceteris,  etc. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  er  was  anciently  sometimes  feminine ;  as,  voV&cer  fama.  Petr. : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masculine  often  ends  in  is;  as,  collis  silvestris,  Caes. 

Rem.  2.     Volucer  has  um  in  the  genitive  plural. 

§  109.  — II.  Adjectives  of  two  terminations  end  in 
is  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and  e  for  the 
neuter,  except  comparatives,  which  end  in  or  and 
us. 

Those  in  is,  e,  are  thus  declined :  — 

Mitis,  mild. 
Singular.  Plural. 

M.  $  F.  N.  M.  #  F.  JV. 

N.  mitis,  mite,  N.  mites,  mitia,* 

G.   mitis,  mitis,  G.   mitiiim,*  mitiitm, 

D.    miti,  miti,  D.    mitibiis,  mitibus, 

Ac.  mitem,  mite,  Ac.  mites,  mitia, 

V.   mitis,  mite,  V.   mites,  mitia, 

Ab.  miti.  miti.  Ab.  mitibus.  mitibus. 

Tres,  three,  is  declined  like  the  plural  of  mitis. 

§  110.  (a.)  All  comparatives,  except  plus,  more,  are  thus 
declined :  — 

Mitior,f  milder. 
Singular. 


M.$F. 

N. 

N.   mitior, 

mitiiis, 

G.   mitioris, 

mitioris, 

D.    mitiori, 

mitiori, 

Ac.  mitiorem, 

jnititis, 

V.    mitior, 

mitiiis, 

Ab.  mitiore,  or  -ri. 

mitiore,  or  -ri. 

*  Pronounced  misk'-e-um,  mish'-e-a,  etc. 


f  Pronounced  mish'-e-or,  etc. 
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Plural. 


M.  4*.  F. 
N.   mitiores, 
G.    mitiorum, 
D.    mitioribus, 
Ac.  mitiores, 
V.    mitiores, 
Ab.  mitioiibiis. 


N. 
mitiora, 
mitiorum, 
mitioribus, 
mitiora, 
mitiora, 
mitioribus. 


Plus,  more,  is  thus  declined  :  — 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.  M.  $  F.  N. 

N.  plus,  N.  pliires,"  plurS,  rarely  pluria, 

G.  pluris,  G.  plurium,  pluriQm, 

D.  D.  pluribus,  pluribus, 

Ac.  plus,  Ac.  plures,  pliirS, 

V.    — - V.    

Ab.  (plure,  obs.)  Ab.  pluribus.  pluribtis. 

So,  but  in  the  plural  number  only,  complures,  a  great  many. 

§  111.  — III.  Other  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion have  but  one  termination  in  the  nominative 
singular  for  all  genders.  They  all  end  in  I,  r9  s,  or 
x9  and  increase  in  the  genitive. 

They  are  thus  declined :  — 


Felix, 

happy. 

M.  $F. 

Singular. 

N. 

N.  felix, 

felix, 

G.   felicis, 

felicis, 

D.   felici, 

felici, 

Ac.  felicem, 

felix, 

V.   felix, 

felix, 

Ab.  fellce,  or  -ci. 

fellce,  or  -ci. 

Plural. 

N.  felices, 

felicia* 

G.   feliciiim,* 

felicifim, 

D.    felicibiis, 

felicibiis, 

Ac.  felices,  m 

felicia, 

V.   felices, 

felicia, 

Ab.  felicibiis. 

felicibiis. 

*  Pronounced  fe-lish'-e-umife-lish'-e-a,  etc. 
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Prsesens,  present. 

Singular. 
M.  $  F.  N. 

N.  praesens,  praesens, 

G.   praesentis,  praesentis, 

D.    praesenti,  praesenti, 

Ac.  praesentem,  praesens, 

V.    prsesens,  praesens, 

Ab.  praesente,  or  -tl.  praesente,  or  -ti. 

Plural. 

N.  praesentes,  praesentia,* 

G.   praesentiiim,*  praesentiiim, 

D.    praesentibus,  praesentibus, 

Ac.  praesentes,  praesentia, 

V.   praesentes,  praesentia, 

Ab.  praesentibus.  praesentibus. 
Rem.  All  present  participles  are  declined  like  prasens. 

RULES  FOR  THE  OBLIQUE  CASES  OF  ADJECTIVES    OF    THE 
THIRD  DECLENSION. 

GENITIVE  SINGULAR. 
§  112.   Most  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  form  their  gen- 
itive singular  like  nouns  of  the  same  termination. 

ABLATIVE  SINGULAR. 
§  113.  —  1.  Adjectives  winch  have  e  in  the  nomina- 
tive sing-nlar  nenter  have  only  i  in  the  ablative. 

Exc.  1.  The  ablatives  bimestre,  cceleste,  and  perenne  are  found  in  Ovid, 
and  cognomine  in  Virgil. 

2.  Comparatives  and  participles  in  ns,  when  used  as  participles, 
especially  in  the  ablative  absolute,  have  rather  e  than  i  ;  but  par- 
ticipial adjectives  in  ns  have  rather  i  than  e. 

3.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  have  either  e  or  i  in  the  abla- 
tive. 

Exc.  2.  The  following  adjectives  of  one  termination  have  only  e  in  the 
ablative :  — 

*  Pronounced  pre-zen'-she-um,  pre-zen'-she-a,  etc. 
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BTpes,  compos,  discolor,  hospes,  impubes,  juvenis,  loctiples,  pauper,  princeps,  puber  or 
ptibes,  senex,  sospes,  superstes,  tricorpor,  tricuspis,  and  tripes. 

Exc.  3.  The  following  adjectives  of  one  termination  have  only  i  in  the 
ablative :  — 

Anceps,  concors,  discors,  hebes,  immemor,  Tners,  ingens,  Inops,  memor,  par,  preeceps, 
recens,  repens,  vigil,  and  most  adjectives  in  x,  especially  those  in  plex. 

NOMINATIVE,  ACCUSATIVE,  AND  GENITIVE  PLURAL. 
§  114.  —  l.  Tlie  neuter  of  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural  ends  in  ia9  and  the  genitive  plural  of  all 
g-enders  in  turn ;  hut  comparatives  in  or,  with  vetus, 
old,  and  uber9  fertile,  have  a,  and  um. 

Exc.  1.  Those  adjectives  that  have  only  e  in  the  ablative  singular,  have  um  in  the  geni- 
tive plural. 

Exc.  2.  Compounds  of fdcio,  capio,  and  of  such  nouns  as  make  um  in  their  genitive 
plural,  with  cZler,  compar,  dives,  mSmor,  immSmor,  prsepes,  supplex,  and  vigil,  make  their 
genitive  plural  in  um. 

Exc.  3.  Dis,  locuples,  sons,  and  insons  have  either  um  or  ium.  The  poets  and  the 
later  prose  writers  sometimes  form  the  genitive  plural  of  other  adjectives  and  of  participles 
in  nst  by  syncope,  in  um,  instead  of  ium  ;  as  ccelestum,  Virg.,  Ovid,  etc. 


IRREGULAR  ADJECTIVES. 
§  115.  Some  adjectives  are  defective,  others  redundant. 

DEFECTIVE  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  (a.)  Many  adjectives  denoting  personal  qualities  or  attri- 
butes want  the  neuter  gender,  unless  when  occasionally  joined  to 
a  neuter  substantive  used  figuratively.  Such  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Bipes,  compos,  consors,  degener,  dives,  impubes,  inops,  insons,  invitus,  juvenis,  locu- 
ples, memor,  pauper,  particeps,  princeps,  puber  or  pubes,  redux,  senex,  sons,  sospes, 
superstes,  supplex,  tricorpor,  vigil. 

(6.)  Victrix  and  ultrix  are  feminine  in  the  singular,  seldom  neuter;  in  the  plural,  they 
are  feminine  and  neuter.  Such  verbals  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  substantives  and 
adjectives,  and  correspond  to  masculines  in  tor.    See  §  102,  6,  (a.) 

2.  The  following  want  the  genitive  plural,  and  are  rarely  used 
in  the  neuter  gender :  — 

Concolor,  hebes,  rSses,  tSres,  versic51or. 

3.  The  names  of  months,  which  are  properly  adjectives,  have  only  the 
masculine  and  feminine  genders. 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  wholly  indeclinable. 
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Such  are/rag-f,  temperate;  nequam,  worthless  ;  sat  or  s&tis,  sufficient/  the  plurals  ali- 
quot, tdt,  qu6t,  totidem,  qvotquot ;  and  the  cardinal  numbers  from  quatuor  to  centum 
inclusive,  and  also  mille.    Cf.  §  118, 1,  and  6,  (b.) 

5.  The  following  adjectives  are  used  only  in  certain  cases  :  — 

BilTcem,  ace. ;  doubly-tissued.  Cetera,  ceterum,  the  rest,  -wants  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 
Decemplicem,  ace. ;  tenfold.  Exspes,  nom. ;  hopeless.  Mactus,  and  macte,  nom. ;  macte, 
ace. ;  honored  ;  —  mac  ti,  nom.  plur.  Necesse,  and  necessum,  nom.,  ace. ;  necessary.  Sep- 
templicis,  gen. ;  -ce,  abl.  ;  seven-fold.  Tantundem,  nom.,  ace;  tantidem,  gen.  ;  tantan- 
dem,  ace;  so  much.    TrilTcem,  ace;  trebly-tissued ;  trilices,  nom.  and  ace.  pi. 


REDUNDANT  ADJECTIVES. 
§  116.  Some  adjectives  are  redundant  in  termination  and  de- 
clension ;  as,  — 

Decllvis,  and  -us,  descending.    Optilens,  and  -lentus,  rich.     Violens,  and  -lentus,  violent. 

NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

§  117.  Numeral  adjectives  are  divided  into  three 
principal  classes  —  Cardinal,  Ordinal,  and  Distributive. 

I.  Cardinal  numbers  are  those  which  simply  denote  the  num- 
ber of  things,  in  answer  to  the  question  Quot  ?  "  How  many  ?  " 

II.  Ordinal  numbers  are  such  as  denote  order  or  rank,  and 
answer  to  the  question  Quotus  ?  "  Which  of  the  numbers  ? " 
They  all  end  in  us,  and  are  declined  like  bonus. 

Cardinals.  Ordinals. 


1.  Unus,  one. 

Primus,  first. 

I. 

2.  Duo,  two,  etc. 

Secundus,  second. 

n. 

3.  Tres. 

Tertius,  third. 

in. 

4.  Quatuor. 

Quartus,  fourth. 

mi.  or  IV. 

5.  Quinque. 

Quintus,  fifth. 

v. 

6.  Sex. 

Sextus,  sixth. 

VI. 

7.  Sep  tern. 

Septimus,  seventh. 

vn. 

8.  Octo. 

Octavus,  eighth. 

VIIL 

9.  Novem. 

Nonus,  ninth. 

VIHI.  or  IX. 

10.  Decern. 

Decimus,  tenth,  etc. 

X. 

11.  Undecim. 

Un  decimus. 

XI. 

12.  Duodecim. 

Duodecimus. 

XII. 

13.  Tredecim. 

Tertius  decimus. 

XIII. 

14.  Quatuordecim. 

Quartus  decimus. 

xnn.  or  xiv. 
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5000.  Quinque  millia,  or  j 

quinquies  mille.  } 

10000.  Decern    millia,    or ) 

deeies  mille.  ) 

50000.  Quinquaginta  millia, 

or  quinquagies  mille. 

100000.  Centum  millia,  or 


Cardinals. 

15.  QuindScim. 

16.  Sedecim,  or  sexdeeim. 

17.  Septendecim. 

18.  Octodecim. 

19.  Novendecim. 

20.  Viginti. 

21.  Viginti  unus,  or    | 

unus  et  viginti.  ) 

22.  Viginti  duo,  or 

duo  et  viginti,  etc. 

30.  Triginta. 

40.  Quadraginta. 
50.  Quinquaginta. 
60.  Sexaginta. 
70.  Septuaginta. 
80.  Oetoginta,  or 
octuaginta. 
90.  Ndnaginta. 

100.  Centum. 

101.  Centum  unus,  or  j 

centum  et  unus,  etc.  ) 

200.  Diicenti,  -se,  -a. 

300.  Trecenti,  etc. 

400.  Quadringenti. 

500.  Quingenti. 

600.  Sexcenti. 

700.  Septingenti. 

800.  Octingenti. 

900.  Nongenti. 
1000.  Mille. 
2000.  Duo  millia,  or  i 
bis  mille.       ) 


Ordinals. 
Quintus  decimus. 
Sextus  decimus. 
Septimus  decimus. 
Octavus  decimus. 
Nonus  decimus. 
Vicesimus,  or  } 
vigesimus. 

Vicesimus  primus. 


or  ) 

s.    ) 


Vicesimus  secundus. 

Tricesimus,  or  ) 
trigesimus.    ) 
Quadragesimus. 
Quinquagesimus. 
Sexagesimus. 
Septuagesimus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonagesimus. 
Centesimus. 


Diicentesimus. 

Trecentesimus. 

Quadringentesimus 

Quingentesimus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

Septingentesimus. 

Octingentesimus. 

Nongentesimus. 

Millesimus. 

Bis  millesimus. 


XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XVIIII.  or  XIX. 

XX. 
XXI. 
XXIL 


XXX. 


centies  mille 


ha,  or  \ 
ille.    j 


CI. 

CC. 

CCC. 

CCCC,  or  CD. 

10,  or  D. 

IOC,  or  DC. 

IOCC,  or  DCC. 

IOCCC,  or  DCCC. 

IOCCCC,  orDCCCC 

CIO,  or  M. 

CIO  CIO,  or  MM. 

100. 

CCIOO. 

1000. 

CCCI000. 
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§  118.  —  1.  The  first  three  cardinal  numbers  are  declined; 
from  four  to  a  hundred  inclusive  they  are  indeclinable  ;  those  de- 
noting hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus. 


msion  of  unus 

and  tres, 

see  §§  107  and  109. 

s  declined : 

— 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.    duo, 

duae, 

duo, 

G.    duorum, 

duarum, 

duorum, 

D.   duobus, 

duabus, 

duobus, 

Ac.  duos,  or 

duo, 

duas, 

duo, 

V.    duo, 

duae, 

duo, 

Ab.  duobus. 

duabus. 

duobus. 

Rem.  1.  Duorum,  duarum,  are  often  contracted  into  duum,  especially  in  com- 
pounds ;  as,  duumvir,  and  when  joined  with  millium.  — Ambo,  both,  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  numeral  and  of  a  pronoun,  is  declined  like  duo. 

2.  The  cardinal  numbers,  except  unus  and  mille,  are  used  in  the  plural 
only. 

Rem.  2.  The  plural  of  unus  is  used  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  or  whose  singu- 
lar has  a  different  sense  from  the  plural ;  as  ume  nwptise,  one  marriage ;  una  castra,  one 
camp.  It  is  used  also  with  nouns  denoting  several  things  considered  as  one  whole ;  as, 
una  vestimenta,  one  suit  of  clothes.  So,  also,  when  it  takes  the  signification  of  "  alone" 
or  "  the  same  ;  "  as,  uni  Ubii,  the  Ubians  alone  ;  unis  moribus  vivere, —  with  the  same 
manners. 

(b.)  The  poets  sometimes  make  use  of  numeral  adverbs  in  expressing  smaller  numbers, 
as  bis  sex  for  duodScim  ;  bis  centum  for  ducenti,  etc. 

6.  Mille  is  used  either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an  adjective. 

(a.)  When  taken  substantively,  it  is  indeclinable  in  the  singular  number,  and,  in  the 
plural,  has  millia,  millium,  millibus,  etc. ;  as,  mille  hominum,  a  thousand  men  ;  duo  mil- 
lia  hominum,  two  thousand  men,  etc.  When  mille  is  a  substantive,  the  things  numbered 
are  put  in  the  genitive,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  unless  a  declined  numeral  comes  be- 
tween ;  as,  habuit  tria  millia  trecentos  milites. 

(b.)  As  an  adjective,  mille  is  plural  only,  and  indeclinable  :  as,  mille  homines,  a  thousand 
men;  cum  bis  mille  hominibus,  with  two  thousand  men. 

§  119.  — .  [For  ordinal  numbers  see  §  117.] 

III.  Distributive  numbers  are  those  which  indicate  an  equal 
division  among  several  persons  or  things,  and  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Quoteni?  How  many  apiece?  as,  singulis  one  by  one,  or, 
one  to  each ;  bini,  two  by  two,  or  two  to  each,  etc.  They  are 
always  used  in  the  plural,  and  are  declined  like  the  plural  of 
bonus,  except  that  they  usually  have  um  instead  of  drum  in  the 
genitive  plural. 
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Distributive.  Distributive. 

Singiili,  one  by  one.      16.  Seni  deni. 
Bini,  two  by  two,  etc.   17.  Septeni  deni 
Terni,  or  trini. 
Quaterni 
Quini. 


18.  Octoni  deni. 

19.  Noveni  deni. 

20.  Vieeni. 

21.  Vieeni  singiili. 

22.  Vieeni  bini,  etc. 
30.  Triceni. 

40.  Quadrageni. 

50.  Quinquageni. 

60.  Sexageni. 

70.  Septuageni. 

80.  Octogeni. 

90.  Nonageni. 


Distributive. 
100.  Centeni. 
200.  Duceni. 

300.  Treeeni,  or  trecenteni. 
400.     $  Quadringeni,  or 


quadringenteni. 
500.  Quingeni. 
600.  Sexceni,  or  sexcenteni. 
700.  Septingeni. 
800.  Octingeni. 
900.  Nongeni. 

Milleni,  or 

singula  millia. 
Bis  milleni,  or 
bin  a  millia. 


1000. 


2000. 


question,    Quoties  f     How 
twice  ;   ter,  thrice  ;  quater, 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6.  Seni. 

7.  Septeni. 

8.  Octoni. 

9.  Noveni. 

10.  Deni. 

11.  Undeni. 

12.  Duodeni. 

13.  Terni  deni. 

14.  Quaterni  deni. 

15.  Quini  deni. 

Numeral   adverbs   answer   to    the 
many  times?   as,  semel,  once;   bis, 
four  times.     Those  indicating  higher  numbers  end  in  ies  (iens)  ; 
as,  quinquies  (-iens),  Jive  times  ;  sexies  (-iens),  six  times,  etc. 

§  120.  —  l.  In  the  ordinals,  instead  of  primus,  prior  is  used,  if  only  two 
are  spoken  of.      Alter  is  often  used  for  secundus. 

4.  (a.)  Distributives  are  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  for  cardinal  numbers ;  as,  blna  spi- 
c&la,  two  darts.  Virg.  So  likewise  in  prose,  with  nouns  that  want  the  singular ;  as,  binse 
nuptise,  two  weddings. 

§  121.  To  the  preceding  classes  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Multiplicatives,  which  denote  how  many  fold,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, quotuplex  ?     They  all  end  in  plex,  and  are  declined  like  felix. 

2.  Proportionals,  which  denote  how  many  times  one  thing  is  greater  than 
another ;  as,  duplus,  a,  um,  twice  as  great. 

3.  Temporals,  which  denote  time ;  as,  bimus,  a,  um,  two  years  old. 

4.  Adjectives  in  arius,  derived  from  the  distributives,  and  denoting  of 
how  many  equal  parts  or  units  a  thing  consists ;  as,  binarius,  of  two  parts. 

5.  Interrogatives ;  as,  quot,  how  many  ?  qudtus,  of  what  number?  quoteni, 
how  many  each  ?  quoties,  how  many  times  ?  The  correlatives  are  tot,  totl 
dem,  so  many ;  aUquot,  some ;  which,  with  quot,  are  indeclinable ;  and  the 
adverbs,  toties,  so  often ;  aliquoties,  several  times. 
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COMPARISON   OF    ADJECTIVES. 

§  122.  —  l.  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  —  those  which  denote  a  variable,  and  those 
which  denote  an  invariable,  quality  or  limitation. 

Thus,  bSnus,  good,  altus,  high,  denote  variable  attributes ;  but  xneus,  brazen,  triplex, 
threefold,  do  not  admit  of  different  degrees  in  their  signification. 

2.  The  comparison  of  an  adjective  is  the  expression  of  its  quality  in  dif- 
ferent degrees. 

3.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison  —  the  positive,  the 
comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

4.  The  positive  simply  denotes  a  quality,  without  reference  to  other  de- 
grees of  the  same  quality ;  as,  alius,  high ;  mitis,  mild. 

5.  The  comparative  denotes  that  a  quality  belongs  to  one  of  two  objects, 
or  sets  of  objects,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  other;  as,  altior,  higher; 
mitior,  milder. 

6.  The  superlative  denotes  that  a  quality  belongs  to  one  of  several  objects, 
or  sets  of  objects,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  of  the  rest ;  as,  altissimus, 
highest ;  mitissimus,  mildest. 

Rem.  1.  Sometimes  also  the  comparative  denotes  that  a  quality,  at  different  times  or  in 
other  circumstances,  belongs  in  different  degrees  to  the  same  object ;  as,  est  sapientior 
quamfuit,  he  is  wiser  than  he  was. 

Rem.  2.  The  comparative  sometimes  expresses  the  proportion  between  two  qualities  of 
the  same  object;  as,  est .doctior  quam  sapientior,  he  is  more  learned  than  wise;  that  is, 
his  learning  is  greater  than  his  wisdom. 

Rem.  4.  The  superlative,  like  the  positive  with  per  (cf.  §  127,  2),  often  indicates  a  high 
degree  of  a  quality  without  direct  comparison  with  the  same  quality  in  other  objects;  as, 
amicus  carisslmus,  a  very  dear  friend. 

§    123. 1.  Degrees  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  positive  may  be  denoted  by  the 

adverbs  minus,  less;  minime,  least,  prefixed  to  the  positive;  as,  jucundus.  pleasant ;  mi- 
nus jucundus,  less  pleasant;  minime  jucundus ,  least  pleasant. 

2.  A  small  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  by  sub  prefixed  to  the  positive ;  as,  amarus, 
bitter;  subamdrus,  bitterish,  or,  somewhat  bitter. 

3.  An  equal  degree  of  a  quality  may  be  denoted  by  tarn  followed  by  quam,  seque  followed 
by  ac,  sic  followed  by  ut,  etc. ;  as,  hZbes,  seque  acpecus,  as  stupid  as  a  brute. 

§  124.  —  l.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  denoted  either  by 
peculiar  terminations,  or  by  certain  adverbs  prefixed  to  the  positive.     Cf. 

§127,1. 

Masc.     Fem.     Neut. 

2.  The  terminationai  comparative  ends  in  tor,  ior,  ius ; 
the  terminationai  superlative  in  issimus,  issima,  issimum. 
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3.  These  terminations  are  added  to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  as, 
altus,     altior,     altissimus ;         high,     higher,     highest, 
mitis,    mitior,    mitissimus ;       mild,    milder,     mildest, 
felix  (gen.  felicis),  felicior,  felicissimus ;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 


IRREGULAR  COMPARISON. 
§  125.  —  l.  Adjectives  in   er  form   their  superlative 
by  adding-  rimus  to  that  termination ;  as,  deer ;  gen. 
acris  ;   comparative,  acrior ;  superlative,  acerrimus. 

In  like  manner,  pauper,  pauperflmus.     Vetus  has  a  similar  superlative,  veterfimus,  from 
the  old  collateral  form  vgter. 

2.  Six  adjectives  in  lis  form  their  superlative  by  adding  Umus  to  the 
root :  — 


Facilis. 

facilior, 

facillimus, 

easy. 

Difficilis, 

difficilior, 

difficillimus, 

difficult. 

Gracilis, 

gracilior, 

gracilllmus, 

slender. 

Humilis, 

humilior, 

humilllmus, 

low. 

Similis, 

similior, 

simillimus, 

like. 

Dissimilis, 

dissimilior, 

dissimillmms, 

unlike. 

Imbecillus  or  imbecillis,  weak,  has  two  forms,  imbecillissimus ,  and  imbeciltimus. 

3.  (a.)  Five  adjectives  in  ficus  (from  facio),  derive  their  comparatives 
and  superlatives  from  supposed  forms  in  ens :  — 


Benef  icus. 

beneficentior, 

beneficentissimus , 

beneficent. 

Honoriflcus, 

honorificentior, 

honorificentissimus, 

honorable. 

Magnificus, 

magnificentior, 

magnificentissimus, 

splendid. 

Munif  icus, 

nranificentior, 

mumficentissimus , 

liberal. 

Maleficus, 

maleficentissim  us ,' 

hurtful. 

(b.)  Adjectives  in  dlcens  and  volens  form  their  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives regularly ;  but  instead  of  those  positives,  forms  in  dicus  and  vdlus  are 
more  common ;  as, 

Maledicens  or  -dicus,  maledicentior,  maledicentissimus,  slanderous. 

Benevolens,  or  -volus,  benevolentior,  benevolentissimus,  benevolent. 

4.  These  five  have  regular  comparatives,  but  irregular  superlatives  :  — 


Dexter, 

dexterior, 

dextlnms, 

right. 

Extera,  {fern.) 

exterior, 

extremns,  or  extimus, 

outward. 

Postera,  {fern.) 

posterior, 

postremus,  or  postumus, 

hind. 

Inferus, 

inferior, 

infimus,  or  Imus, 

below. 

Superus, 

superior, 

supremus,  or  summus, 

above. 

Rem.  1.     The  nominative  siDgular  of  postSra  does  not  occur  in  the  masculine,  and  that 
of  extera  wants  good  authority. 

5.  The  following  are  very  irregular  in  comparison  :  — 
Bonus,  melior,  optimus,  good,  better,  best. 

Malus,  P«jor,  pessimus,  bad,  worse,  worst. 
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maximus,  great,  greater,        greatest. 

minimus,  little,  less,  least. 

plurimus,   \ 

plurlma,      [  much,  more,  most. 

plurimum,  ) 

nequissimus,  worthless,  etc. 

frugalissimus,  frugal,  etc 

Rem.  2.  All  these,  except  magnus,  whose  regular  forms  are  contracted,  either  form 
their  comparatives  and  superlatives  from  obsolete  adjectives,  or  take  them  from  other  words 
of  similar  signification. 


Magnus, 

major, 

Parvus, 

minor, 

Multus, 



Multa, 
Multum, 

plus,* 

Nequam, 

nequior. 

Frugi, 

frugalioi 

DEFECTIVE  COMPARISON. 
§  126.  —  1.  Seven  adjectives  want  the  positive  :  — 


Citerior,  citimus,  nearer. 
Deterior,  deterrimus,  worse. 
Interior,  intimus,  inner. 
Ocior,  ocissimus,  swifter. 


Prior,  primus,  former. 
Propior,  proximus,  nearer. 
Ulterior,  ultimus,/art/ier. 


2.  Eight  want  the  terminational  comparative  :  — 
Consultus,  consultissimus,  skilful. 
InclQtus,  inclutissimus,  renowned. 
Invictus,  invictissimus,  invincible. 
In  Vitus,  invitissimus,  unwilling. 
Merltus,  meritissimus  (very  rare),  deserving. 


Par,  parissimus  (very  rare),  equal. 
Persuasus,  persuasissimum  (neuter),  per- 
suaded. 
Sacer,  sacerrimus,  sacred. 


3.  The  following  have  very  rarely  the  terminational  comparative  :  — 

Apricus,  apricissimus,  sunny.  Fidus,  ^dissimus,  faithful. 

Comis,  comissimus,  courteous.  Novus,  novissimus,  new. 

Diversus,  diversisslmus,  different.  Vetus,  veterrimus,  old. 
Falsus,  falsissimus,yafoe. 

4.  The  following  want  the  terminational  superlative  :  — 


Adolescens,  adolescentior,  young. 
Agrestis,  agrestior,  rustic. 
Alacer,  alacrior,  active. 
Ater,  atrior,  black. 
Caecus,  csecior,  blind. 
Diuturnus,  diuturnior,  lasting. 
Infinitus,  infinitior,  unlimited. 
Ingens,  ingentior,  great. 
Jejunus,  jejxmioT,  fasting. 
Juvenis,  junior,  young. 
Licens,  licentior,  unrestrained. 
Longinquus,  longinquior,  distant. 
OpTmus,  opimior,  rich. 
Proclivis,  proclivior,  sloping. 


Pronus,  pronior,  bending  down. 
Protervus,  protervior,  violent. 

,  sequior,  worse. 

Propinquus,  propinquior,  near. 
Salutaris,  salutarior,  salutary. 
Satis,  sufficient;  satius, preferable. 
SStur,  saturior,/wZZ. 
Senex,  senior,  old. 
Silvestris,  silvestrior,  woody. 
Sinister,  sinisterior,  left. 
Supmus,  supinior,  lying  on  the  back. 
Surdus,  surdior,  deaf. 
Teres,  teretior,  round. 


*  See  §  110. 
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Rem.  1.  The  superlative  ofjuvenis  and  adolescens  is  supplied 
by  minimus  natu,  youngest ;  and  that  of  senex  by  maximus  natu, 
oldest.  The  comparatives  minor  natu  and  major  natu  sometimes 
also  occur. 

Rem.  2.  Most  adjectives  also  in  ills,  ilis,  alis,  and  bilis,  have  no  termina- 
tional  superlative. 

5.  Many  variable  adjectives  have  no  terminational  comparative  or  super- 
lative.    Such  are, 

(a.)  Adjectives  in  bundus,  tmus,  inus  (except  divlnus),  orus,  most  in  Ivus,  and  in  us 
pure  (except  -quus).  Yet  arduus,  assiduus,  egregius,  exiguus,  industrius,  perpetuus,  pius, 
strenuus,  and  vacuus,  have  sometimes  a  terminational  comparison.  So,  dropping  *,  noxior, 
innoxior,  sobrior. 

(b.)  The  following,  almus,  calvus,  canus,  cicur,  claudus,  degtner,  detirus,  dispar,  egenus, 
impar,  impiger,  invidus,  lacer,  memor,  mlrus,  nudus,  pr&cox,  prsediius,  rudis,  salvus, 
sospes,  superstes,  vulgaris,  and  some  others. 

§  127.  —  1.  The  comparative  and  superlative  may 
also  be  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  positive  the  ad- 
verbs magis9  more,  and  maxime,  most;  as,  idoneus, 
fit;  magis  idoneus,  maxime  idoneus. 

2.  Various  degrees  of  a  quality  above  the  positive  are  expressed  by  ad- 
mddum,  aliquanto,  apprime,  bene,  imprimis,  multum,  perquam,  and  valde,  and 
also  by  per  compounded  with  the  positive ;  as,  diffictlis,  difficult ;  perdifficX- 
lis,  very  difficult.  To  a  few  adjectives  prce  is  in  like  manner  prefixed;  as, 
prcedurus,  very  hard. 

3.  The  force  of  the  comparative  is  increased  by  prefixing  etiam,  even, 
still,  or  yet ;  and  that  of  both  comparative  and  superlative,  by  prefixing 
longe  or  multo,  much,  far;  as,  longe  nobilissimus ;  longe  melior;  iter  multo 
facilius ;  multo  maxima  pars. 

4.  Vel,  "  even,"  and  quam,  with  or  without  possum,  "  as  much  as  possible," 
before  the  superlative,  render  it  more  emphatic. 

Note  1.  Instead  of  quam  with  possum,  quantus  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  same  case  as 
the  superlative ;  as,  Quantis  maximis  potuit  itinertbus  contendit. 

2.  All  adjectives  whose  signification  admits  of  different  degrees,  if  they 
have  no  terminational  comparison,  may  be  compared  by  means  of  adverbs. 

6.  Instead  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  the  positive  with  the  prepositions 
prss,  ante,  prxter,  or  supra,  is  sometimes  used ;  as,  prx  nobis  beatus,  happier  than  we.  Cic. 
Sometimes  the  preposition  is  used  in  connection  with  the  superlative ;  as,  Ante  alios  pul- 
cherrimus  omnes.     Yirg. 

7.  Among  adjectives  which  denote  an  invariable  quality  or  limitation,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  compared,  are  those  denoting  matter,  time,  number,  possession,  country, 
part,  interrogation ;  also  compounds  of  jugum,  somnus,  ge.ro,  and /£ro,  and  many  others. 
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DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 
§  128.  Derivative  adjectives  are  formed  chiefly  from 
nouns,  from  other  adjectives,  and  from  verbs. 

I.  Those  derived  from  nouns  and  adjectives  are  called  denominatives. 
The  following  are  the  principal  classes  :  — 

1.  (a.)  The  terminations  2w.s,  added  to  the  root,  denotes  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is 
made,  and  sometimes  similarity;  as,  aureus,  golden,  from  aurum. 

(b.)  Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  have  a  douhle  form  in  neus  and  nus;  as,  eburneus  and 
eburnus,  of  ivory. 

(c.)  The  termination  inus  has  the  same  meaning;  as  adamantlnus ,  of  adamant,  from 
adamas.     So,  also,  cnus;  as,  terrenus,  of  earth,  from  terra. 

(d.)  The  terminations  eiis  or  lus  (Greek  eios),  and  also  tcus,  helong  to  adjectives  formed 
from  Greek  names  of  men,  and  denote  '  of '  or  '  pertaining  to.' 

2.  (a.)  The  terminations  ctlis,  aris,  arius,  His,  atllis,  tcius,  tcus,  ius,  2us,  and  Inus,  de- 
note "  belonging  "  "  pertaining  "  or  "  relating  to  "  ;  as,  capitalis,  relating  to  the  life  ;  from 
caput. 

(b.)  The  termination  llis  sometimes  expresses  character;  as,  hostllis,  hostile;  puerilis, 
boyish;  from  hostis  and  puer. 

(c.)  The  termination  Inus  belongs  especially  to  derivatives  from  names  of  animals,  and 
other  living  beings. 

3.  The  termination  arius,  as  a  substantive,  scil.  faber,  etc.,  generally  denotes  profession 
or  occupation ;  as,  argentarius ,  a  silversmith,  from  argentum. 

4.  The  terminations  osus  and  lentus  denote  abundance,  fulness;  as,  animosus,  full  of 
courage,  from  animus.  Before  lentus,  a  connecting  vowel  is  inserted,  which  is  commonly 
u,  but  sometimes  o. 

Note.  —  Adjectives  of  this  class  are  called  amplificatives. 

5.  From  adjectives  are  formed  diminutives  in  ulus,  cuius,  etc. ,  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  nouns  ;  as  dulciculus,  sweetish,  from  dulcis. 

6.  (a.)  From  the  names  of  places,  and  especially  of  towns,  are  derived  patrial  adjectives 
in  ensis,  Inus,  as,  and  anus,  denoting  of  or  belonging  to  such  places. 

7.  A  large  class  of  derivative  adjectives,  though  formed  from  nouns,  have 
the  terminations  of  perfect  participles.  They  generally  signify  ivearing  or 
furnished  with  ;  as, 

alatus,  winged,  from  ala. 

8.  The  termination  aneus,  annexed  to  the  root  of  an  adjective  or  partici- 
ple in  ms,  expresses  a  resemblance  to  the  quality  denoted  by  the  primitive  ; 
as,  supervacaneus,  of  a  superfluous  nature. 

§  129.— II.  Adjectives  derived  from  verbs  are  called 
verbal  adjectives.    Such  are  the  following"  classes:  — 

1.  The  termination  bundus,  added  to  the  first  root  of  the  verb,  with  a 
connecting  vowel,  which  is  commonly  that  of  the  verb  (see  §  150,  5),  has 
the  general  meaning  of  the  present  participle ;  as, 
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Err&bundus,  from  erro,  equivalent  to  errans. 

(a.)  In  many  the  meaning  is  somewhat  strengthened;  as,  gratulabundus,  full  of  con- 
gratulations. 

(c.)  Some  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus  have  a  similar  sense ;  as,  rubtcundus,  verScundus, 
from  rubeo  and  vereor. 

2.  The  termination  idus,  added  to  the  root,  especially  of  neuter  verbs, 
denotes  the  quality  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb ;  as, 

Algtdus,  cold,  from  dlgeo. 

3.  The  termination  uus,  also,  denotes  the  quality  expressed  by  the  verb ; 
and  adjectives  in  uus  derived  from  active  verbs  take  a  passive  meaning; -as, 

Congruus,  agreeing,  from  congruo, 

4.  (a.)  The  terminations  Xlis  and  Ulis,  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  with 
its  connecting  vowel,  denote  passively,  capability,  or  desert ;  as, 

AmaMlis,  worthy  to  be  loved,  from  amo.    They  are  rarely  active ;  as,  horribtiis. 
(c.)  These  terminations,  with  the  connecting  vowel,  are  sometimes  added  to  the  third 
root;  as, flextlis, flexibilis ;  cocttlis,  coctibllis,  from flecto  (flex-),  etc. 

5.  The  termination  icius  or  itius,  added  to  the  third  root  of  the  verb,  has 
a  passive  sense;  &s,jictitius,  feigned,  from  Jingo  (Jict-). 

6.  The  termination  ax,  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  denotes  an  inclina- 
tion, often  one  that  is  faulty ;  as, 

Audax,  audacious ;  loquax,  talkative ;  from  audeo,  Itiquor. 

7.  The  termination  ivus,  annexed  to  the  third  root  of  a  verb,  denotes  fit- 
ness or  ability  to  produce  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb ;  as,  disjunctivusy 
disjunctive,  from  disjungo. 

§  130.  —  III.  Adjectives  derived  from  participles, 
and  retaining  their  form,  are  called  participial  ad- 
jectives;   as,  amans,  fond  of. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  adverbs ;  as,  crastmus, 
of  to-morrow ;  hodiernus,  of  this  day ;  from  eras  and  hodie. 

V.  Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  prepositions ;  as,  contra- 
rius,  contrary,  from  contra  ;  posterus,  subsequent,  from  post 


PRONOUNS. 

§  132.  —  1.   A  pronoun  is   a  word  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  noun. 

2.  There  are  eighteen  simple  pronouns  :  — 

Ego,  I.  Sui,  of  himself,  etc.  Ipse,  himself 

Tu,  thou.  Hie,  that,  the  former.  Iste,  that,  that  of  yours. 
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Hie,  this,  the  latter. 
Is,  that  or  he. 
Suus,  his,  hers,  its,  etc. 
Cujus  ?  wAose  ? 


Quis?  wAo? 
Qui,  wAo. 
Meus,  my. 
Tuus,  My. 


Noster,  ow? . 
Vester,  your. 
Nostras,  of  our  country. 
Cujas  ?  o/"  what  country  ? 


3.  JE^o,  tu,  and  5mj,  and  commonly  also  quis  and  its  compounds,  are  substantives  :  the 
other  pronouns,  both  simple  and  compound,  are  adjectives,  but  are  often  by  ellipsis  used 
as  substantives. 

4.  Ego,  tu,  and  sui  are  commonly  called  personal  pronouns.  They  are  a  species  of  appel- 
latives (§  26,  3),  of  general  application.  Ego  is  used  by  a  speaker  to  designate  himself: 
tu,  to  designate  the  person  whom  he  addresses.  Hence  ego  is  of  the  first  person,  tu  of  the 
second  (§  35,  2).  Sui  is  of  the  third  person,  and  has  always  a  reflexive  signification,  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  oblique  cases  of  ego  and  tu  are  also  used 
reflexively,  when  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  of  the  first  or  second  person. 

5.  The  remaining  pronouns,  except  quis  and  its  compounds,  are  adjectives,  as  they  serve 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  substantives ;  and  they  are  pronouns,  because,  like  substantive 
pronouns,  they  may  designate  any  object  in  certain  situations  or  circumstances. 

6.  Meus,  tuns,  suus,  noster,  vester,  and  cujus,  have  the  same  extent  of  signification  as 
the  pronouns  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  genitive  cases  of 
their  primitives. 

7.  Pronouns,  like  substantives  and  adjectives,  are  declined ;  but  most  of  them  want  the 
vocative.  Sui,  from  the  nature  of  its  signification,  wants  also  the  nominative  in  both 
numbers. 

8.  The  substantive  pronouns  take  the  gender  of  the  objects  which  they  denote.  The 
adjective  pronouns,  like  adjectives,  have  three  genders. 
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§  133.  The  substantive  pronouns  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Singular. 
N.   ego,  1.  tft,  thou. 


G.   mei,  of  me. 

D    mihi,  to  me. 

Ac.  me,  me. 

V. 


Ab.  me,  with  me. 


tin,  of  thee. 

tibi,  to  thee. 
te,  thee. 
tu,  0  thou. 
te,  with  thee. 


{  sui,  of  himself,  herself, 
\      itself. 

sibi,  to  himself,  etc. 

se,  himself  etc. 

se,  with  himself  etc. 


Plural. 


N. 

a.\ 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab.   nobis,  with  us. 


rios,  we. 
nostrum   )     /. 
or  nostri,  )  J 
ndbis,  to  us. 
nos,  us. 


vos,  ye  or  you 
vestrum  or 

vestri, 
vobis,  to  you. 
vos,  you. 
yos,  0  ye  or  you 
vobis,  with  you. 


of  you. 


sui,  of  themselves. 

sibi,  to  themselves. 
se,  themselves. 

se,  with  themselves. 
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Rem.  2.  The  syllable  met  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the  substantive  pronouns,  in  an  in- 
tensive sense,  either  with  or  without  ipse ;  as,  egdmet,  I  myself;  mihimet  ipsi,  for  myself. 
It  is  not  annexed,  however,  to  the  genitives  plural,  nor  to  tu  in  the  nominative  or  vocative. 
In  these  cases  of  tu,  ttitg,  or  tutSmet,  is  used.  In  the  accusative  and  ablative  the  redupli- 
cated forms  meme  and  tete  in  the  singular,  and  sSse  in  both  numbers,  are  employed  inten- 
sively. 

3.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  contracted  from  nostrortim,  nostrdrum,  and  vestrdrum,  ves- 
trdrum. 

4.  The  preposition  cum  is  affixed  to  the  ablative  of  these  pronouns  in  both  numbers ; 
as,  mecum,  nobiscum,  etc.     Cf.  §  136,  R.  1. 

ADJECTIVE   PRONOUNS. 

§  134.  Adjective  pronouns  may  be  divided  into 
the  following*  classes :  —  demonstrative,  intensive,  rel- 
ative, interrogative,  indefinite,  possessive,  and  patriot. 

Note.     Some  pronouns  belong  to  two  of  these  classes. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
Demonstrative  pronouns  are  such  as  specify  what 
object  is  meant. 

They  are  itte,  iste,  hie,  and  is,  and  their  compounds,  and  are 
thus  declined :  — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  illS, 

ma, 

illiid, 

illi, 

illae, 

ma, 

G.  illius, 

illius, 

illius, 

illorum, 

illarum, 

illorum, 

D.   illi, 

illi, 

illi, 

illis, 

illis, 

illis, 

Ac.  ilium, 

illam, 

illiid, 

illos, 

illas, 

ilia, 

V.   illS, 

ma, 

illiid, 

illi, 

illae, 

ma, 

Ab.  illo. 

ilia. 
Singular. 

illo. 

Iste  is  declii 

illis. 
led  like  ille. 

illis. 
Plural. 

illis. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  Mc, 

haec, 

hoc, 

hi, 

hae, 

haec, 

G.   hujiis, 

hujtis, 

hujtis, 

horum, 

harum, 

horum, 

D.   huic,* 

huic, 

huic, 

his, 

his, 

his, 

Ac.  hunc, 

hanc, 

hoc, 

hos, 

has, 

haec, 

V.  Mc, 

haec, 

hoc, 

hi, 

hae, 

haec, 

Ab.  hoc. 

hac. 

hoc. 

his. 

his. 

his. 

*  See 

§9,5. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

If. 

M. 

F. 

2T. 

N. 

is, 

ea, 

Id, 

», 

eae, 

ea, 

G. 

ejus, 

ejus, 

ejtls, 

eorum, 

earum, 

eorum, 

D. 

el, 

ei, 

el, 

iis  or  eis, 

iis  or  eis, 

iis  or  eis, 

Ac. 
V. 

Ab. 

eum, 

earn, 

Id, 

eos, 

eas, 

ea, 

eo. 

ea. 

eo. 

iis  or  eis. 

iis  or  eis. 

iis  or  eis. 

Remark  1.  Instead  of  Me,  ollus  was  anciently  used ;  whence  olli  masc.  plur.  in 
Virgil. 

REM.  3.  Istic  and  illic  are  compounded  of  iste  hie,  and  ille  hie ;  or,  as  some  say,  of 
iste  ce  and  ille  ce.  The  former  sometimes  retains  the  aspirate,  as  isthic.  They  are  more 
emphatic  than  ille  and  iste. 

Istic  is  thus  declined :  — 


N. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

istic, 

istsec, 

istoc,  or  istuc, 

N. 



istaec, 

Ac. 

istunc, 

istanc, 

istoc,  or  istuc, 

Ac. 





Ab. 

istoc. 

istac. 

istoc. 

istasc. 


Illic  is  declined  in  the  same  manner. 

REM.  4.  Ce,  intensive,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  several  cases  of  hie,  and  rarely  to  some 
cases  of  the  other  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  as,  hujusce.  When  ne,  interrogative,  is  also 
annexed,  ce  becomes  ci ;  as,  hsecctne. 

REM.  5.  Modi,  the  genitive  of  mo dus,  annexed  to  the  genitive  singular  of  demonstra- 
tive and  relative  pronouns,  imparts  to  them  the  signification  of  adjectives  of  quality ;  as, 
hujusmodi  or  hujuscemodi,  of  this  sort,  such. 

Rem.  6.  The  suffix  dem  is  annexed  to  is,  forming  idem,"  the  same,"  which  is  thus  de- 
clined :  — 

Singular. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  idem, 

eSdem, 

idem, 

G.  ejusdem, 

ejusdem, 

ejusdem, 

D.  eldein, 

eldem, 

eldem, 

Ac.  eundem, 

V.   

Ab.  eodem. 

eandem, 

tdem, 

eadem. 

eodem. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  iidem, 

esedem, 

eSdem, 

G.  eorundem, 

earundem, 

eorundem, 

D.  eisdem,  or  iisdem, 

eisdem,  or  iisdem, 

eisdem,  or  iisdem, 

Ac.  eosdem, 

V. ; 

Ab.  eisdem,  or  iisdem. 

easdem, 

e&dem , 

eisdem,  or  iisdem. 

eisdem,  or  iisdem. 

Note  1.    In  compound  pronouns,  m  before  d  is  changed  into  n;  as,  eundem,  eorun- 
dem, etc. 
NOTE  2.    In  Sallust  isdem  occurs  for  iisdem. 
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INTENSIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§    135.    Intensive    pronouns   are   such   as  serve  to 
render  an  object  emphatic. 

To  this  class  belong  ipse,  and  the  intensive  compounds  already 
mentioned.     See  §§  133,  R.  2,  and  134,  R.  4. 

Ipse  is  compounded  of  is  and  the  suffix  pse,  and  is  thus  de- 
clined :  — 


N. 

ipsum, 

ipsius, 

ipsi, 

ipsum, 

ipsum, 

ipso. 

Ipse  is  commonly  subjoined  to  nouns  or  pronouns;  as,  Jupiter  ipse,  tu 
ipse,  Jupiter  himself,  etc. ;  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  adjunctive  pronoun. 


Singular. 

M. 

F. 

N.  ipse, 

ipsa, 

G.  ipsius, 

ipsius, 

D.  ipsi, 

ipsi, 

Ac  ipsum, 

ipsam, 

V.   ipsS, 

ipsa, 

Ab.  ipso. 

ipsa. 

Remark  1. 

Ipse  is  coi 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

jr. 

ipsi, 

ipsae, 

ipsa, 

ipsorum, 

ipsarum, 

ipsorum 

ipsis, 

ipsis, 

ipsis, 

ipsos, 

ipsas, 

ipsa, 

ipsi, 

ipsae, 

ipsa, 

ipsis. 

ipsis. 

ipsis. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  136.  Relative  pronouns  are  such  as  relate  to  a 
preceding"  noun  or  pronoun. 

1.  They  are  qui,  who,  and  the  compounds  quicumque  and  quis- 
quis,  whoever.     The  latter  are  called  general  relatives. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  often  relatives ;  but 
the  name  is  commonly  appropriated  to  those  above  specified.  They  serve 
to  introduce  a  proposition,  limiting  or  explaining  a  preceding  noun  or  pro- 
noun, to  which  they  relate,  and  which  is  called  the  antecedent. 

Qui  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.   qui, 

quae, 

quod, 

qui, 

quae, 

quae, 

G.   cujiis, 

cujiis, 

cujiis, 

quorum, 

quarum, 

qu5rum, 

D.   cui * 

cui, 

cui, 

quibiis, 

quibiis, 

quibiis, 

Ac.  quern, 

v.  - — 

Ab.  quo. 

quam, 

qu5d, 

quds, 

quas, 

quae, 

qua. 

quo. 

quibiis. 

quibiis. 

quibiis. 

*  See  §  9,  5 ;  and  cf.  §  306, 1,  R.  2. 
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REMARK  1.  Qui  is  sometimes  used  for  the  ablative  singular,  in  all  genders,  and  rarely 
also  for  the  ablative  plural.  To  the  ablatives  quo,  qua,  qui,  and  quibus,  cum  is  commonly 
annexed,  cf.  §  133,  4. 

3.  Quicumque  (or  quicunque),  is  declined  like  qui. 

Rem.  3.  Qui  is  sometimes  separated  from  cumque  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more 
words  ;  as,  quad  me  cumque  vocant  tense.  Virg.  A  similar  separation  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  other  compounds  of  cumque. 


*4.    Quisquis  is  thus  declined :  ■ 


M. 
N.  quisquis, 
Ac.  quemquem, 
Ab.  quoquo. 


Singular. 

F. 
quisquis, 

quaqua. 


Plural. 

N. 

M. 

quidquid, 

N.   quiqui, 

quidquid, 

D.   quibusquibus 

quoquo. 

REM.  4.     Quicquid  is  sometimes  used  for  quidquid. 


INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§  137.  Interrogative  pronouns  are  such  as  serve  to 
inquire  which  of  a  number  of  objects  is  intended. 

They  are 

Quis-  \  who?  what?        Ec(luis-  1 

Quisnam'?  )  Ecquisnam? 

QuH      I  which?  what?  N"mq™s? 

Qumam  ?    )  Numquisnam  ? 


is  any  one  i 


Cujus  ?  whose  ? 
Cujas  ?  of  what 
country  ? 


1.    Quis   is   commonly  used   substantively ;    qui  adjectively. 
The  interrogative  qui  is  declined  like  qui  the  relative. 
Quis  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  quis, 

quae, 

quid, 

qui, 

quae, 

quae, 

G.  cujiis, 

cujiis, 

cujiis, 

qu5rum, 

quarum, 

quorum: 

D.   cui, 

cui, 

cui, 

quibus, 

quibus, 

quibus, 

Ac.  quem, 

quam, 

quid, 

quos, 

quas, 

quae, 

V. 

■ 

Ab.  quo. 


qua. 


quo. 


quibus.    quibus.    quibus. 


REMARK  (3.)  Quis  and  qui  have  sometimes  the  signification  of  the  indefinite  pronoun 
aliquis  (some  one,  any  one),  especially  after  the  conjunctions  ec  (for  en),  si,  ne,  neu,  nisi, 
num.;  and  after  relatives,  as  quo,  quanto,  etc.  Sometimes  quis  and  qui  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  qualis  ?  what  sort  ? 

2.   The  compounds  quisnam  and  qulnam  have  respectively  the  signification 
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and  declension  of  the  interrogatives  quis  and  qui.  In  the  poets  nam  some- 
times stands  before  quis.     Virg.  G.  4,  445. 

3.  Ecquis  and  numquis  are  declined  and  used  like  quis ;  but  are  sometimes 
adjectives.     Yirg.  Eel.  10,  28  :   Cic.  Att.  13,  8. 

Rem.  (4.)  Ecqua  is  sometimes  found  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine ;  and  the  neu- 
ter plural  of  numquis  is  numqua- 

5.  The  interrogative  cujus  is  also  defective :  — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

F. 

N.  cujiis, 

cuja, 

cujum, 

N.  cujae, 

Ac.  cujum, 

cujam, 



Ac.  cujas. 

Ab. 

cuja. 



6.  Cujas  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  one  termination;  cujas,  cujdtis. 
See  §  139,  4. 

Note.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  used  not  only  in  direct  questions,  but  in  such 
dependent  clauses  also,  as  contain  only  an  indirect  question ;  as,  e.  g.  in  the  direct  question, 
quis  est?  who  is  he?  in  the  indirect,  nescio  quis  sit,  I  know  not  who  he  is.  Qui,  in  this 
sense,  is  found  for  quis;  as,  qui  sit  aperit,  he  discloses  who  he  is. 


INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

§  138.  Indefinite  pronouns  are  such  as  denote  an 
object  in  a  general  manner,  without  indicating*  a  par- 
ticular individual. 


Quldam,  a  certain  one. 
Quilibet,  )  any  one  you 
Quivis,      '     please. 
Quis  and  qui,  §  137,  R.  (3.) 


They  are 

Aliquis,  some  one.  Quisquam,  any  one. 

Siquis,  if  any.  Quispiam,  some  one. 

Nequis,  lest  any.  Unusquisque,  each. 

Quisque,  every  one.  Aliquipiam,  any,  some. 

Note.     Siquis  and  nequis  are  commonly  written  separately,  si  quis  and  ne  quis :  so  also 
unus  quisque. 

1.  Aliquis  is  thus  declined :  — 

Singular. 

M.  F. 

aliquis,  aliqua, 

alicujus,  alicujus, 

alicui,  alicui, 

aliquem,  aliquam, 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V.    

Ab.   aliquo. 


aliqua. 


N. 
aliquod,  or  -quid, 
alicujus, 
alicui, 
aliquod,  or  -quid, 

aliquo. 
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Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 
V. 

aliqui, 
aliquorum, 
aliquibus,1 
aliquos, 

aliquse, 
aliquarum, 
aliquibus, 
aliquas, 

aliqua, 
aliquorum, 
aliquibus, 
aliqua, 

Ab.   aliquibus.  aliquibus.  aliquibus. 

2.  Siquis  and  nequis  are  declined  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  some- 
times have  -quce  in  the  fem.  singular  and  neut.  plural. 

(a.)  Aliquis,  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  is  used  both  as  a  substantive  and  as 
an  adjective. 

(b.)  Aliquid,  slquid,  and  nequid,  like  quid,  are  used  substantively  ;  aUquod,  etc.,  like 
quod,  are  used  adjectively. 

3.  Quisque,  quisquam,  and  quispiam,  are  declined  like  quis. 

(a.)  In  the  neuter  singular,  however,  quisque  has  quodque,  quidque,  or  quicque;  quis- 
quam has  quidquam  or  quicquam  ;  and  quispiam  has  quodpiam,  quidpiam  or  quippiam. 
The  forms  quidque  or  quicque,  quidpiam  or  quippiam  are  used  substantively. 

(&.)  Quisquam  wants  the  feminine  (except  quamquam,  Plaut.  Mil.  4,  2,  68),  and  also 
the  plural,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  in  Plautus,  it  is  always  used  substantively,  its  place 
as  an  adjective  being  supplied  by  ullus.  Quispiam  is  scarcely  used  in  the  plural,  except  in 
the  nominative  feminine,  qu&piam. 

4.  Unusquisque  is  compounded  of  unus  and  quisque,  which  are  often  writ- 
ten separately,  and  both  words  are  declined. 

Thus  unusquisque,  uniuscujusque,  unicuique,  nnumquemque,  etc.  The  neuter  is  unum- 
quodque,  or  unumquidque.    It  has  no  plural. 

5.  Quidam,  quilibet,  and  quivis,  are  declined  like  qui,  except  that  they  have 
both  quod-  and  quid-  in  the  neuter,  the  former  used  adjectively,  the  latter  sub- 
stantively. 

Note.  Quidam  has  usually  n  before  d  in  the  accusative  singular  and  genitive  plural ; 
as,  quendam,  quorundam,  etc.    Cf.  §  134,  Note  1. 

POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  139.  — 1.  The  possessive  are  derived  froin  the  gen- 
itives of  the  substantive  pronouns,  and  of  quis,  and 
designate  something*  belonging-  to  their  primitives. 

They  are  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester,  and  cujus.  Mens,  tuus,  and  suus, 
are  declined  like  bdnus ;  but  meus  has  in  the  vocative  singular  masculine  mi, 
and  very  rarely  meus.  In  late  writers  mi  occurs  also  in  the  feminine  and 
neuter. 

l  Pronounced  a-lik'-we-bus. 
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3.  Noster  and  vester  are  declined  like  piger.     See  §  106. 

REMARK  2.  Suits,  like  its  primitive  sui,  has  always  a  reflexive  signification,  referring  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Mens,  tuus,  noster,  and  vester,  are  also  used  renexively,  when 
the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  of  the  first  or  second  person.     See  §  132,  4. 

PATRIAL    PRONOUNS. 

4.  (a.)  These  are  nostras  and  cujas.  See  §§  100,  2,  and  128, 
6.  They  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  one  termination ;  as, 
nostras,  nostrdtis,  but  both  are  defective. 

PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 

5.  To  the  adjective  pronouns  may  be  added  certain  adjectives 
of  so  general  a  meaning,  that  they  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  character  of  pronouns.     Of  this  kind  are  :  — 

(1.)  (a.)  Alius,  ullus,  nullus,  and  nonnuilus,  which  answer  to  the  question, 
who? 

(b.)  Alter,  neuter,  alteruter,  utervis,  and  uterlibet,  which  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, titer  ?  which  of  two  ? 

(2.)  Adjectives  denoting  quality,  size,  or  number,  in  a  general  way. 
These  stand  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  are  hence  called  correlatives. 
Such  are  qualis,  talis  ;  quantus,  tardus  ;  quot,  tot,  and  totidem  ;  and  quotus,  totus. 

VERBS. 

§  140.  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  something*  is 
affirmed  of  a  person  or  tiling1. 

1.  That  of  which  anything  is  affirmed  is  called  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

2.  That  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate.    Cf.  §  201. 

3.  A  verb  either  expresses  an  action  or  state ;  as,  puer  legit,  the  boy 
reads ;  aqua  calet,  the  water  is  warm ;  —  or  it  connects  an  attribute  with  a 
subject ;  as,  terra  est  rotunda,  the  earth  is  round. 

4.  All  verbs  belong  to  the  former  of  these  classes  except  sum,  I  am,  the  most  common 
use  of  which  is,  to  connect  an  attribute  with  a  subject.  When  so  used,  it  is  called  the 
copula. 

§  141.   Verbs  are  either  active  or  neuter. 

I.  An  active  or  transitive  verb  expresses  such  an  action  as 
requires  the  addition  of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  amo 
te,  I  love  thee ;  sequitur  consulem,  he  follows  the  consul. 
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II.  A  neuter  or  intransitive  verb  expresses  such  an  action  or 
state,  as  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object  to  complete 
the  sense ;  as  equus  currit,  the  horse  runs ;  gradior,  I  walk. 

To  verbs  belong  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

VOICES. 

(a.)  Voice,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  by  which  they  denote  the  re- 
lation of  the  agent  to  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(b.)  Most  active  Latin  verbs  have,  for  this  purpose,  two  forms, 
which  are  called  the  active  and  passive  voices. 

1.  A  verb  in  the  active  voice  represents  the  agent  as  acting 
upon  some  person  or  thing,  called  the  object,  and  the  agent  is  the 
subject  in  the  sentence ;  as,  puer  legit  librum,  the  boy  is  reading 
a  book. 

2.  A  verb  in  the  passive  voice  represents  the  object  as  acted 
upon  by  the  agent,  and  then  the  agent  is  in  the  ablative  with 
the  preposition  a  or  a b  ;  as,  liber  legitur  a  puero,  a  book  is  read 
by  the  boy. 

REMARK  2.  By  comparing  the  two  preceding  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
the  same  meaning.  The  passive  voice  may  thus  be  substituted  at  pleasure  for  the  active, 
by  making  the  object  of  the  active  the  subject  of  the  passive,  and  placing  the  subject  of  the 
active  in  the  ablative  case,  with  or  without  the  preposition  a  or  ab,  according  as  it  is  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  agent.  The  active  form  is  used  to  direct  the  attention  especially 
to  the  agent  as  acting  ;  the  passive,  chiefly  to  exhibit  the  object  as  acted  upon.  In  the 
one  case  the  object,  in  the  other  the  agent,  is  frequently  omitted,  and  left  indefinite ;  as, 
puer  legit,  the  boy  is  reading,  scil.  librum,  litSras,  etc.,  a  book,  a  letter,  etc. ;  virtus  laud- 
ator, virtue  is  praised,  scil.  ab  homiriibus,  by  men. 

The  two  voices  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  terminations. 

§  142.  — 1.  Neuter  Verbs  have,  in  general,  only  the 
form  of  the  active  voice.  They  are,  however,  some- 
times used  impersonally  in  the  passive  voice.  See  § 
184,  2. 

2.  The  neuter  verbs  audeo,  I  dare,  fido,  I  trust,  aaudeo,  I  rejoice,  and  soleo,  I  am  wont, 
have  the  passive  form  in  the  perfect  and  its  cognate  tenses ;  as,  ausus  sum,  I  dared. 
Hence  these  verbs  are  called  neuter  passives ,  or  semi-deponents. 

3.  The  neuter  verbs  vapiilo,  I  am  beaten,  and  veneo,  I  am  sold,  have  an  active  form, 
but  a  passive  meaning,  and  are  hence  called  neutral  passives, 

4.  (a.)  Deponent  verbs  have  a  transitive  or  intransitive  signification  with 
only  the  passive  form.     They  are  called  deponent  verbs,  from  depong,  to  lay 
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aside,  as  having  laid  aside  their  active  form,  and  their  passive  signification ; 
as,  sequor,  I  follow  ;  mdrior,  I  die. 

(b.)  Some  deponent  verbs  have  both  an  active  and  a  passive  signification,  especially  in 
the  perfect  participle.    These  are  sometimes  called  common  verbs.    Cf.  §  162, 17. 

MOODS. 

§  143.  (a.)  Moods  (or  modes)  are  forms  of  the  verb, 
which  denote  the  relation  of  the  action  or  state, 
expressed  by  the  verb,  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or 
to  some  other  action. 

(b.)  Latin  verbs  have  four  moods  —  the  indicative,  the  subjunc- 
tive, the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive. 

1.  The  indicative  mood  is  used  in  independent  and  absolute 
assertions  and  inquiries ;  as,  amo,  I  love ;  audisne  ?  dost  thou 
hear  ? 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  state 
simply  as  conceived  by  the  mind ;  as,  si  me  obsecret,  redzbo  ;  if 
he  entreat  me,  I  will  return. 

3.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  in  commanding,  exhorting,  or 
entreating  ;  as,  ama,  love  thou ;  amanto,  they  shall  love. 

4.  The  injinitive  mood  is  used  to  denote  an  action  or  state  in- 
definitely, without  limiting  it  to  any  person  or  thing  as  its  sub- 
ject ;  as,  virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  to  shun  vice  is  a  virtue. 

TENSES. 

§  144.  Tenses  are  forms  of  the  verb,  denoting  the 
time  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb. 

1.  Time  admits  of  a  threefold  division,  into  present,  past,  and  future ;  and,  in  each  of 
these  times,  an  action  may  be  represented  either  as  going  on,  or  as  completed.  From  these 
two  divisions  arise  the  six  tenses  of  a  Latin  verb,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  terminations. 

2.  They  are  called  the  present,  imperfect,  future,  perfect  (or  more  properly 
the  present  perfect  and  aorist),  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect  tenses. 
Present  (      action  \  amo,  I  love,  or  am  loving  ;  Present  tense. 
Past        \  not  com-  >  amabam,  I  was  loving  ;  Imperfect  tense. 
Future   ^   pleted ;  )  amabo,  I  shall  love,  or  be  loving  ;   Future  tense. 
Present  r      action  \  amavi,  I  have  loved  ;  Perfect  tense. 
Past        \       com-  \  amaveram,  I  had  loved  ;  Pluperfect  tense. 
Future   '     pleted.  )  amavSro,  I  shall  have  loved  ;  Future  perfect  tense. 
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3.  There  is  the  same  number  of  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  in  which  ac- 
tions not  completed  are  represented  by  simple  forms  of  the  verb,  and  those 
which  are  completed  by  compound  forms. 
Present  t      action  \  amor,  I  am  loved ;  Present  tense. 
Past        \  not  com-  >  amabar,  I  was  loved  ;  Imperfect  tense. 
Future   '   pleted ;  )  amabor,  I  shall  be  loved  ;  Future  tense. 
Present  c      action  \  amatus  sum,  or  fur,  I  have  been  loved ;  Perfect  tense. 
Past        <     com-     S  amatus  eram,  or  fugram,  I  had  been  loved  ;  Pluperfect. 
Future  '    pleted.   )  amatus  ero,  or  fuero,  I  shall  have  been  loved ;  Future  Perfect. 

§  145.  —  I.  The  present  tense  represents  an  action  as  now 
going  on,  and  not  completed  ;  as,  amo,  I  love,  or  am  loving. 

1.  Any  existing  custom,  or  general  truth,  may  be  expressed  by  this  tense;  as,  apud 
Parthos,  signum  datur  tympano,  among  the  Parthians,  the  signal  is  given  by  a  drum. 
A  general  truth  is  sometimes  also  expressed  by  the  perfect. 

2.  The  present  tense  may  also  denote  an  action  which  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
which  still  exists  ;  as,  tot  annos  bella  gero,  for  so  many  years  I  have  waged,  and  am  still 
waging  war. 

3.  The  present  tense  is  often  in  narration  used  for  the  perfect  indefinite.  It  is  then 
called  the  historical  present;  as,  desiliunt  ex  equis,provolant  inprimum,  they  dismount, 
they  fly  forward  to  the  front. 

II.  The  imperfect  tense  represents  an  action  as  going  on  at 
some  past  time,  but  not  then  completed;  as,  amabam,  I  was 
loving. 

— -^  1.  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  repeated  or  customary  past  action ;  as,  legebam,  I 
was  wont  to  read. 

2.  It  may  also  denote  an  action  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  which  was  still 
existing  at  a  certain  past  time  ;  as,  audiebat  jamdudum  verba,  he  had  long  heard,  and 
was  still  hearing  the  words. 

3.  In  letters,  and  with  reference  not  to  the  time  of  their  being  written,  but  to  that  of 
their  being  read,  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  used  for  the  present ;  as,  exspectabam,  I  was 
expecting  (i.  e.  when  I  wrote). 

4.  The  imperfect  also  sometimes  denotes  the  intending,  preparing,  or  attempting  to  act 
at  a  definite  past  time. 

III.  The  future  tense  denotes  that  an  action  will  be  going  on 
hereafter,  but  without  reference  to  its  completion ;  as,  amabo,  I 
shall  love,  or  shall  be  loving. 

IV.  The  perfect  tense  represents  an  action  either  as  just  com- 
pleted, or  as  completed  in  some  indefinite  past  time ;  as,  amavi, 
I  have  loved,  or  I  loved. 

—  Remark.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  called  the  perfect  definite, 
or  present  perfect ;  in  the  latter,  the  perfect  indefinite,  historical 
perfect,  or  aorist. 
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x  V.  The  pluperfect  tense  represents  a  past  action  as  completed, 
at  or  before  the  time  of  some  other  past  action  or  event ;  as,  lit- 
teras  scripseram,  quum  nuncius  venit,  I  had  ivritten  the  letter, 
when  the  messenger  arrived. 

VI.  The  future  perfect  tense  denotes  that  an  action  will  be 
completed,  at  or  before  the  time  of  some  other  future  action  or 
event;  as,  quum  ccenavero,  profciscar,  when  /  shall  have 
supped,  I  will  go. 

Note  2.  The  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  some- 
times called  preterites  or  the  preterite  tenses. 

Rem.  1.  The  six  tenses  above  enumerated  are  found  only  in  the  indica- 
tive mood. 

Rem.  2.  The  subjunctive  mood,  in  the  regular  conjugation,  has  the  pres- 
ent and  past,  but  no  future  tenses.. 

Rem.  3.  The  imperative  mood  has  two  tenses —  a  present  and  a  future; 
the  former  for  that  which  is  to  be  done  at  once,  and  the  latter  for  that 
which  is  to  be  done  in  future. 

Rem.  4.  The  infinitive  mood  has  three  tenses —  the  present,  the  perfect, 
and  the  future ;  the  first  of  which  denotes  an  incomplete,  the  second  a  com- 
pleted action,  and  the  last  an  action  to  be  performed. 

NUMBERS. 

§  146.  Number,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  by  which 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  their  subject  is  denoted. 
Hence  verbs,  like  nouns,  have  two  numbers  —  the 
singular  and  the  plural.    Cf.  §  35,  1. 

PERSONS. 

§  147.  Person,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  by  which  they 
denote  the  person  of  their  subject.  Hence  in  each 
number  there  are  three  persons  — ■  the  first,  second, 
and  third.    Cf.  §  35,  2. 

1.  The  imperative  present  has  only  the  second  person  in  both  numbers. 
The  imperative  future  has  in  each  number  the  second  and  third  persons,  but 
in  the  singular  they  have  both  the  same  form,  -to  in  the  active,  and  -tor  in 
the  passive  voice. 

2."  As  the  signification  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  not  limited  to  any  sub- 
ject, it  admits  no  change  to  express  either  number  or  person. 
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PARTICIPLES,    GERUNDS,   AND   SUPINES. 
§148.-1.  A   participle   is  a  word  derived,  from  a 
verb,  and  partaking-  of  its  meaning-,  bnt  having  the 
form  of  an  adjective. 

(1.)  Like  a  verb,  it  has  different  voices  and  tenses;  like  an  adjective,  it  has 
declension  *  and  gender  ;  and  like  both,  it  has  two  numbeis. 

(2.)  Active  verbs  have  usually  four  participles  —  two  in  the  active  voice, 
a  present  and  a  future ;  as,  amans,  loving ;  amaturus,  about  to  love  ;  —  and 
two  in  the  passive  voice,  a  perfect  and  a  future,  or  gerundive  ;  as,  amdtus, 
loved,  or  having  been  loved  ;  amandus,  to  be  loved. 

(3.)  Neuter  verbs  have  usually  only  the  participles  of  the  active  voice. 

(4.)  Deponent  verbs,  both  active  and  neuter,  may  have  the  participles 
of  both  voices. 

2.  (a.)  Gerunds  are  verbal  nouns,  used  only  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  expressing  the  action  or  state  of  the  verb  ;  as,  amandi, 
of  loving,  etc. 

(b.)  Like  other  abstract  nouns,  they  are  found  only  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  by  their  cases  supply  the  place  of  a  declinable  present  infinitive 
active. 

From  the  gerund  is  formed  in  transitive  verbs  (by  the  terminations  us,  a, 
urn)  a  participle  or  participial  adjective  in  the  passive,  which  is  called  the 
gerundive,  and  denotes  that  the  action  is  happening  or  must  happen  with 
reference  to  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  in  epistola  scribenda,  in  writing  the  letter ; 
epistola  scribenda  est,  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  must  be  written. 

3.  Supines  also  are  verbal  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  in 
the  accusative  and  ablative  singular ;  as,  amatum,  to  love  ;  amdtu, 
to  be  loved. 

Remark.  These  also  serve  in  certain  connections  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  infinitive  present  both  active  and  passive.  The  supine  in  um  is  called 
the  former  supine ;  that  in  u,  the  latter.  The  former  is  commonly  used  in  an 
active,  the  latter  in  a  passive  sense. 

CONJUGATION. 
§  149.  —  1.  The   conjugation   of  a  verb  is  the  reg-- 
ular  formation  and  arrang-ement  of  its  several  parts, 
according-  to   their   voices,   moods,   tenses,   numbers, 
and  persons. 

*  See§§105,R.  2;  and  111,  R. 
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2.  There  are  four  conjugations,  which  are  characterized  by 
the  vowel  before  re  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive  active. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  it  is  a  long ; 
In  the  second,       .     .     .     .     e  long ; 

In  the  third, &  short ; 

In  the  fourth, I  long. 

Exc.  Do,  dare,  to  give,  and  such  of  its  compounds  as  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  have 
a  short  before  re. 

§  150.  A  verb,  like  a  noun,  consists  of  two  parts 
—  the  root,  and  the  termination. 

1.  The  first  or  general  root  of  a  verh  consists  of  those  letters  that  are 
found  in  every  part.  This  root  may  always  he  found  hy  removing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  infinitive. 

2.  There  are  also  two  special  roots,  the  first  of  which  is  found  in  the  per- 
fect, and  is  called  the  second  root;  the  other,  found  in  the  supine  or  perfect 
participle,  is  called  the  third  root. 

3.  In  regular  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions, the  second  root  is  formed  by  adding,  respectively,  av,  u, 
and  iv,  to  the  general  root ;  and  the  third  root  by  a  similar  addi- 
tion of  at,  it,  and  it. 

Rem.  Many  verbs,  in  each  of  the  conjugations,  form  their  second  and  third  roots  irregu- 
larly. 

4.  In  the  third  conjugation,  the  second  root  either  is  the  same 
as  the  first,  or  is  formed  from  it  by  adding  s ;  the  third  root  is 
formed  by  addiug  t.     See  §  171. 

Note.  In  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations,  e  and  i  before  o  are  considered  as  belong- 
ing not  to  the  root,  but  to  the  termination.  In  verbs  whose  second  or  third  roots  are 
formed  irregularly,  the  general  root  often  undergoes  some  change  in  the  parts  derived  from 
them. 

5.  The  vowel  which  unites  the  general  root  with  the  remaining  letters  of 
the  verb,  is  called  the  connecting  vowel.  Each  conjugation,  except  the  third, 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  connecting  vowel,  which  is 
the  same  as  characterizes  the  infinitives.     See  §  149,  2. 

(a.)  In  the  third  conjugation,  the  connecting  vowel  is  generally  e  or  i.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  verbs  in  to  of  the  third,  a  second  connecting  vowel  is 
sometimes  added  to  that  which  characterizes  the  conjugation  ;  as,  a  in  doceant,  u  in  capi- 
vnt}  etc. 

(b.)  In  verbs  whose  second  and  third  roots  are  formed  irregularly,  the  connecting  vowel 
often  disappears,  or  is  changed  in  the  parts  derived  from  those  roots  ;  but  it  is  almost  al- 
ways found  in  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root. 

§  151.  1.  From  the  first  root  are  derived,  in  each  voice,  the  present, 
imperfect,  and  future  indicative ;  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive ;  the 
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imperative,  and  the  present  infinitive.     From  this  root  are  derived  also  the 
present  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  future  participle  passive. 

2.  From  the  second  root  are  derived,  in  the  active  voice,  the  perfect,  plu- 
perfect, and  future  perfect  indicative ;  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunct- 
ive, and  the  perfect  infinitive. 

3.  (a.)  From  the  third  root  are  derived,  in  the  active  voice,  the  supine  in 
um,  and  the  future  participle ;  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  verb  esse,  con- 
stitutes the  future  infinitive  active. 

(b.)  From  this  root  are  derived,  in  the  passive  voice,  the  supine  in  u,  and 
the  perfect  participle;  from  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  verb  sum,  are 
formed  all  the  tenses  which  in  the  active  are  derived  from  the  second  root. 
The  future  infinitive  passive  is  formed  from  the  supine  in  um,,  and  Iri,  the 
present  infinitive  passive  of  the  verb  eo,  to  go. 

4.  The  present  and  perfect  indicative,  the  supine  in  um,  and  the  present 
infinitive,  are  called  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  because  from  the  first 
three  the  several  roots  are  ascertained,  and  from  the  last,  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  conjugation.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  principal  parts  are  the 
present  indicative  and  infinitive,  and  the  perfect  participle. 

Note.  As  the  supine  in  um  is  wanting  in  most  verbs,  the  third  root  must  often  be  de- 
termined from  the  perfect  participle,  or  the  future  participle  active. 

§  153.  Sum,  I  am,  is  called  an  auxiliary  verb,  be- 
cause it  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  participles,  to 
supply  the  want  of  simple  forms  in  other  verbs. 
From  its  denoting-  existence,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  substantive  verb. 

Rem.  Sum  is  very  irregular  in  those  parts  which,  in  other  verbs,  are  formed  from  the 
first  root.  Its  imperfect  and  future  tenses,  except  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  latter, 
have  the  form  of  a  pluperfect  and  future  perfect.    It  is  thus  conjugated :  — 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Pres.  Indie.  Pres.  Injin.  Per/.  Indie.  Fut.  Part. 

Snm,  esse,  fttl,  futuriis. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

ss  /  1 .  sum,  /  am,  sumiis,  we  are, 

§  <  2.  es,  thou  art*  estis,  ye f  are, 

^  (3.  est,  he  is  ;  sunt,  they  are. 

*  In  the  second  person  singular  in  English,  the  plural  form  you  is  commonly  used  ex- 
cept in  solemn  discourse ;  as,  tu  es,  you  are. 
t  The  nom.  of  the  plural  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  either  ye  or  you. 
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1 .  gram,  I  was, 

2.  eras,  thou  wast, 

3.  erat,  he  was  ; 


1.  gro,  I  shall  be, 

2.  eris,  thou  wilt  be, 

3.  grit,  he  will  be; 


1.  fin,  I  have  been, 

2.  fuisti,  thou  hast  been, 

3.  fuit,  he  has  been ; 


1.  fugram,  /  had  been, 

2.  fugras,  thou  hadst  been, 

3.  fuerat,  he  had  been  ; 


Imperfect. 

gramus,  we  were, 
gratis,  ye  were, 
grant,  they  were. 

Future,     shall,  or  will. 

grimus,  we  shall  be, 
gritis,  ye  will  be, 
grunt,  they  will  be. 

Perfect,     have  been,  or  was. 

fuimus,  we  have  been, 
fuistis,  ye  have  been, 
fuerunt,  or  -re,  they  have  been. 

Pluperfect. 

fueramus,  we  had  been, 
fueratis,  ye  had  been, 
fuerant,  they  had  been. 


Future  Perfect,    shall  or  will  have. 


1 .  fuero,  /  shall  have  been, 

2.  fugrfs,  thou  wilt  have  been, 

3.  fugrit,  he  will  have  been  ; 


fuerimus,  we  shall  have  been, 
fueritis,  ye  will  have  been, 
fugrint,  they  will  have  been. 


1 .  sim,  I  may  be, 

2.  sis,  thou  mayst  be, 

3.  sit,  he  may  be  ; 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present,     may  or  can. 

simtis,  we  may  be, 
sitis,  ye  may  be, 
sint,  they  may  be. 


Imperfect,  might,  could,  would,  or  should. 

1.  essem,  I  would  be,  essemus,  we  would  be, 

2.  esses,  thou  wouldst  be,  essetis,  ye  would  be, 

3.  essgt,  he  would  be;  essent,  they  would  be. 


1 .  fugrim,  /  may  have  been, 

2.  fugris,  thou  mayst  have  been, 

3.  fugrit,  he  may  have  been  ; 

5 


Perfect. 


fugrimus,  we  may  have  been, 
fugritis,  ye  may  have  been, 
fugrint,  they  may  have  been. 
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Pluperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should  have. 

1.  fuissem,  I  would  have  been,  fuissemtis,  we  would  Iwve  been, 

2.  fuisses,  thou  wouldst  have  been,  fuissetis,  ye  would  have  been, 

3.  fuisset,  he  would  have  been;  fuissent,  they  would  have  been. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Pres.  1 .  £s,  be  thou,  este,  be  ye. 

Fut.    2.  esto,  thou  shalt  be,  estdte,  ye  shall  be, 

3.  esto,  let  him  be;  sun  to,  let  them  be. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Present,  esse,  to  be. 

Perfect,   fuisse,  to  have  been. 

Future,    futurus  (a,  um),  essS,  or  fore,  to  be  about  to  be. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Future,     futurus,  a,  um,  about  to  be. 

§  154.  Rem.  1.  A  present  participle  ens  seems  to  have  been  anciently  in  use,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  compounds  absens,  prassens,  and  potens. 

Rem.  2  The  perfect  fui,  and  its  derivative  tenses,  are  formed  from  an  obsolete  fuo, 
whence  comes  also  the  participle  futurus. 

Rem.  3.  From  fuo  appear  also  to  be  derived  the  following  :  — 

Subj.  imperf.  forem,  fores,  foret ; forent. 

Inf.  pres.  fore. 

These  forms  seem  to  have  been  contracted  from  fuerem,  etc.,  and  fu&re.  Forem  is 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  essem,  but  the  infinitive  fore  has,  in  most  cases,  acquired  a 
future  signification,  equivalent  to  futurus  esse. 

Rem.  5.  Like  sum  are  conjugated  its  compounds,  absum,  adsum,  desum, 
insum,  intersum,  obsum,  prcesum,  subsum,  and  supersum. 

Rem.  6.  Prosum,  from  the  old  form  prod  for  pro,  and  sum,  has  d  after 
pro,  when  the  simple  verb  begins  with  e;  as, 

Ind.  pres.        prosum,  prodes,  prodest,  etc. 
imperf.   proderam,  proderas,  etc. 

Rem.  7.  (a.)  Possum  is  compounded  of  pdtis,  able,  and  sum.  They  are 
sometimes  written  separately,  and  then  pdtis  is  the  same  in  all  genders  and 
numbers. 

(b.)  In  composition,  is  is  omitted  in  pStis,  and  t}  as  in  other  cases,  coming  before  s,  is 
changed  into  s.  In  the  infinitive,  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  es  of  the  simple  verb  is 
dropped,  as  is  also/  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  root.  In  every  other  respect  possum 
is  conjugated  like  sum,  wherever  it  is  found;  but  the  imperative,  and  the  parts  derived 
from  the  third  root,  are  wanting. 

Pres.  Indie.        Pres.  Infin.     Perf.  Indie. 
Possum,  posse,  potuT,  I  can,  or  I  am  able. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
possum,  potes,  potest ;  possim,  possis, 


posstimus,  potestis,  possunt.  possimGs,  possitis,  possint. 

Imperfect. 
poteram,  poteras,  poterat ;  possem,  posses,  posset ; 

poteram  lis,  -eratis,  -erant.  possemus,  -setis,  possent. 

Future. 
potero,  poteris,  poterit; 
poterimils,  poteritis,  poterunt. 

Perfect. 
potui,  potuistl,  potuit ;  potuerim,  -eris,  -erit ; 

potulmtis,  -istis,  -erunt,  or  -ere.  potuerlmtis,  -ltls,  -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
pohieram,  -eras,  -er5t ;  potuissem,  -isses,  -isset ; 

potueramus,  -eratis,  -erant.  potuissemus,  -issetis,  -issent. 

Future  Perfect.  , 

potnero,  pStueris,  potuSrit ; 
potuerlmus,  potuerltis,  potuerint. 

(No  Imperative.) 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPIAL  ADJECTIVE. 

Pres.  posse.     Perf.  potuisse.  poteDS,  able. 

§  155.   FIRST   CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind. 

Pres.  Inf. 

Perf. 

Ind.                    Supine. 

AmO, 

amare, 

amavi,                 amatum. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present,     love,  do  love, 

am  loving. 

Sing.    am©, 

I  love, 

amas, 

thou  lovest, 

amat, 

he  loves  ; 

Plur.    amamus, 

we  love, 

amatis, 

ye  love, 

amant,  they  love. 

Imperfect,     was  loving,  loved,  did  love. 

Sing,    amabam,  I  was  loving, 

amabas,  thou  wast  loving, 

amabat,  he  was  loving; 

Plur.    amabamus,  we  were  loving, 

amaba  tis,  ye  were  loving, 

ama  bant,  they  were  loving. 
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Future. 

shall 

or  will. 

Sing. 
Plur. 

amabo, 

amabis, 

amabit, 

amabimus, 

amabitis, 

amabunt, 

I  shall  love, 
thou  wilt  love, 
he  will  love  ; 
we  shall  love, 
ye  will  love, 
they  will  love. 

Perfect,    loved,  or 

have  loved. 

Sing. 

amavi, 

amavisti, 

amavit, 

I  have  loved, 
thou  hast  loved, 
he  has  loved; 

Plur. 

amavimiis, 
amavistis, 

we  have  loved, 
ye  have  loved, 

amaverunt  or 

-rS, 

they  have  loved. 

Pluperfect. 

had. 

Sing. 

amaveram, 

amaveras, 

amaverat, 

I  had  loved, 
thou  hadst  loved, 
he  had  loved; 

Plur. 

amaveramus, 

amaveratis, 

amaverant, 

we  had  loved, 
ye  had  loved, 
they  had  loved. 

Future 

perfect. 

shall  or  will  have. 

Sing. 

amaverO, 
amaveris, 
amaverit, 

I  shall  have  loved, 
thou  wilt  have  loved, 
he  will  have  loved; 

Plur. 

amaverimus, 

amaveritis, 

amaverint, 

we  shall  have  loved, 
ye  will  have  loved, 
they  will  have  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

MOOD. 

Present. 

may 

or  can. 

Sing. 

amem, 

ames, 

amet, 

I  may  love, 
thou  mayst  love, 
he  may  love  ; 

Plur. 

amemus, 

ametis, 
ament, 

we  may  love, 
ye  may  love, 
they  may  love. 
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Imperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should. 

Sing,    amarem,  /  would  love, 

amares,  thou  wouldst  love, 

amaret,  he  would  love  : 

Plur.    amaremiis,  we  would  hve, 

amaretis,  ye  would  hve, 

amarent,  they  would  love. 

Perfect,     may,  or  can  have. 

Sing,    amaverim,  /  may  have  loved, 

amaveris,  thou  mayst  have  loved, 

amaverit,  he  may  have  loved; 

Plur.    amaverimiis,  we  may  have  loved, 

amaventis,  ye  may  have  loved, 

amaverint,  they  may  have  loved. 

Pluperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should  have. 

Sing,    amavissem,  I  would  have  loved, 

amavisses,  thou  wouldst  have  loved, 

amavisset,  he  would  have  loved, 

Plur,    amavissemus,  we  would  have  loved, 

amavissetis,  ye  would  have  loved, 

amavissent,  they  would  have  loved. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  Sing,  ama,  love  thou  ; 

Plur.  amate,  love  ye. 

Put.  Sing.     amatO,  thou  shalt  love, 

amatd,  he  shall  love  ; 

Plur,  amatdte,  ye  shall  love, 

amantd,  they  shall  love. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  amare,  to  love. 

Per/,  amavisse,  to  have  loved. 

Fut.    amaturiis  (a,  um)  essS,  to  be  about  to  love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  amans,  loving. 

Fut.    amaturiis,  a,  um,  about  to  love. 
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GERUND. 

G.    amandi, 

of  loving, 

D.    amandd, 

for  loving, 

Ac.  amandum, 

loving, 

Ab.  amandd, 

by  loving. 

SUPINE. 


Former,  amatum, 


to  love. 


Pres.  Indie. 

Amor, 


Sing,    amor, 

amaris  or  -re, 

amatiir, 
Plur.    amamiir, 

amammi, 

amantiir, 


§  156.    PASSIVE  VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres.  Infin.  Perf.  Part, 

amari,  amatiis. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present,     am. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Imperfect,    was. 


amabar, 

amabaris  or  -re, 

amabatiir, 

amabamiir, 

amabamini, 

amabantiir, 


amabor, 

amaberis  or  -re, 

amabitfir, 

amabimiir, 

amabimini, 

amabuntiir, 


Future. 


Perfect. 
Sing,    amatiis  sum  or  fui, 
amatus  es  or  fuisti, 
amatiis  est  or  fuit, 


/  am  loved, 
thou  art  loved, 
he  is  loved  ; 
we  are  loved, 
ye  are  loved, 
they  are  loved. 

I  was  loved, 
thou  wast  loved, 
he  was  loved; 
we  were  loved, 
ye  were  loved, 
they  were  loved. 

shall,  or  will  be. 

I  shall  be  loved, 
thou  wilt  be  loved, 
he  will  be  loved; 
we  shall  be  loved, 
ye  will  be  loved, 
they  will  be  loved \ 

have  been,  or  was. 

1  have  been  loved, 
thou  hast  been  loved, 
he  has  been  loved  ; 
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Plur.    amati  sumus  or  fuimiis,  we  have  been  loved, 

amati  estls  or  fuistis,  ye  have  been  loved, 

amati  sunt,  fuerunt  or  -re,  they  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect,  had  been. 

Sing,    amatiis  eram  or  fueram,  /  had  been  loved, 

amatiis  eras  or  fueras,  thou  hadst  been  loved, 

amatiis  erat  or  fuerat,  he  had  been  loved; 

Plur.    amati  eramiis  or  fueramus,  we  had  been  loved, 

amati  eratis  or  fueratis,  ye  had  been  loved, 

amati  erant  or  fuerant,  they  had  been  loved. 

Future  Perfect,     shall  have  been. 

Sing,    amatiis  ero  or  fuerd,  /  shall  have  been  loved, 

amatiis  eris  or  fueris,  thou  wilt  have  been  loved, 

amatiis  erit  or  fuerit,  he  will  have  been  loved  ; 

Plur.    amati  erimiis  or  fuerimiis,  we  shall  have  been  loved, 

amati  eritis  or  fueritis,  ye  will  have  been  loved, 

amati  erunt  or  fuerint,  they  will  have  been  loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present,     may,  or  can  be. 

Sing,    amer,  i"  may  be  loved, 

ameris  or  -re,  thou  mayst  be  loved, 

ametur,  he  may  be  loved ; 

Plur.    amemiir,  we  may  be  loved, 

ameminl,  ye  may  be  loved, 

amentur,  they  may  be  loved. 

Imperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should  be. 

Sing,    amarer,  I  would  be  loved, 

amareris  or  -re,  thou  wouldst  be  loved, 

amaretiir,  he  would  be  loved  ; 

Plur.    amaremiir,  we  would  be  loved, 

amareminl,  ye  would  be  loved, 

amarentiir,  they  would  be  loved. 

Perfect,     may  have  been. 

Sing,    amatiis  sim  or  fuerim,  I  may  have  been  loved, 

amatiis  sis  or  fueris,  thou  mayst  have  been  loved, 

amatiis  sit  or  fueiit,  he  may  have  been  loved  ; 

Plur.    amati  simus  or  fuerimiis,  we  may  have  been  loved, 

amati  sitis  or  fueritis,  ye  may  have  been  loved, 

amati  sint  or  fuerint,  they  may  have  been  loved. 
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Pluperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been. 


Sing,    amatus  essem  or  fuissem, 
amatus  esses  or  fuisses, 
amatiis  esset  or  fuisset, 

Plur.    amati  essemus  or  fuissemiis, 
amati  essetis  or  fuissetis, 
amati  essent  or  fuissent, 


/  would  have  been  loved, 
thou  wouldst  have  been  loved, 
he  would  have  been  loved  ; 
we  would  have  been  loved, 
ye  would  have  been  loved, 
they  would  have  been  loved. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.  Sing,  amare, 

Plur.  amamini, 
Fut.   Sing,  amator, 
amator, 
Plur.    (amabimini, 
amantor, 


be  thou  loved; 
be  ye  loved, 
thou  shalt  be  loved, 
he  shall  be  loved ; 
ye  shall  be  loved), 
they  shall  be  loved. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Present,  amari, 

Perfect,  amatus  esse  or  fiiisse, 

Future,   amatum  iri, 


to  be  loved. 

to  have  been  loved. 

to  be  about  to  be  loved. 


Perfect,  amatus, 
Future,    amandus, 


PARTICIPLES. 


loved,  or  having  been  loved, 
to  be  loved. 


Latter,    amatu, 


SUPINE. 


to  be  loved. 


FORMATION   OF  THE  TENSES. 


From  the  first  root,  am, 

are  deriyed, 

From  the  second  root,  amavi 

From  the  third  root 

are  derived, 

amat,  are  derived, 

Active. 

Passive. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Ind.  pres. 

amo, 

amor. 

Ind.  perf.         amavi, 

amatus  sum,  etc. 

imperf. 

ainabam 

,  amafoar. 

plup.        amaveram, 

amatus  eram,  etc. 

— — fut. 

amabo, 

amabor. 

fut.  perf.  amavero, 

amatus  ero,  etc. 

Subj.  pres. 

amem, 

amer. 

Subj.  perf.        amaverim, 

amatus  sim,  etc. 

imperf. 

amarem 

amarer. 

plup.        amavissem., 

amatus  essem,  etc 

Imperat.  pres 

am  a, 

amare. 

Inf.  perf.          amavisse. 

amatus  esse,  etc. 

•/!.* 

amato, 
amare, 

amator. 
amari. 

From  the  third  root, 
Inf.  fut.      amaturus  esse 

Inf.  pres. 

,  amatum  iri. 

Part.  pres. 

amans, 

Part.  fut.    amaturus. 

fut. 

amandus. 

perf. 

amatus. 

Gerund. 

am  and! . 

Form.  sup.  amatum. 

Lot.  sup.  amatu. 
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§  157.    SECOND    CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE  VOICE.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 


Pres.  Ind.  moned. 
Pres.  Inf.   monere. 
Per/.  Ind.  monui. 
Supine.       monitum. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres,  Ind.  moneor. 
Pres.  Inf.  monerl. 
Per/.  Part,  monitus. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


/  advise. 
Sing,    moneo, 

menes, 

monet ; 
Plur.    monemiis, 

monetis, 

mdnent. 


/  was  advising. 
mdnebam, 
monebas, 
monebat ; 
monebamiis, 
monebatis, 
monebant. 


/  shall  or  will  advise. 
S.  monebd. 

monebis, 

monebit ; 
P.  monebimus, 

monebitis, 

monebunt 


/  am  advised. 

Sing,   moneor, 

moneris  or  -re, 
monetur  ; 

Plur.  monemur, 
monemini, 
monentur 


Imperfect. 


/  ivas  advised, 

S.  monebar, 

monebaris  or  -re, 
monebatfir ; 

P.  monebamiir, 
mSnebamini, 
monebantiir. 


Future. 


/  shall  or  will  be  advised. 
S.  monebor, 

moneberis  or  -re, 

monebitiir ; 
P.  monebimiir, 

monebimini, 

m5nebnntur. 
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ACTIVE. 


I  advised  or  have  advised. 
S.  monui, 

monuisti, 

monuit ; 
P.  monuimus, 

monuistis, 

monuerunt  or  -re. 


/  had  advised. 
S.  monueram, 

monueras, 

monuerat ; 
P.  monueramiis, 

monueratis, 

monuerant. 


PASSIVE. 


Perfect. 


I  was  or  have  been  advised. 

S.  monitus  sum  or  fui, 
monitiis  es  or  fuisti, 
monitiis  est  or  fuit; 

P.  moniti  sumus  or  fuimus, 
moniti  estis  or  fuistis, 
moniti  sunt,  fuerunt  or  -re. 


Pluperfect. 


/  had  been  advised 
S.  monitiis  eram  or  fueram, 
monitiis  eras  or  fueras, 
monitiis  erat  or  fuerfit : 
P.  moniti  eramiis  or  fueramus, 
moniti  eratis  or  fueratis, 
moniti  erant  or  fuerant. 


/  shall  have  advised. 
S.  monuero, 

monuerls, 

monuerft ; 
P.  monuerimiis, 

mSnueritis, 

monuerint. 


Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  been  advised. 

S.  monitus  erO  or  fuerd, 
monitiis  eris  or  fueris, 
monitiis  eiit  or  fuerit ; 

P.  moniti  erimiis  or  fuerimiis, 
moniti  eritis  or  fueritis, 
moniti  erunt  or  fuerint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD 
Present. 
/  may  or  can  advise. 


S.  moneam, 
moneas, 
moneat ; 

P.  moneamiis 
mSneatis, 
moneant. 


i~  may  or  can  be  advised. 
S.  monear, 

monearis  or  -re, 

moneatiir ; 
P.  moneamiir, 

moneammi, 

moneantur. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


Imperfect. 


J  mighty  could,  would,  or  should  ad- 
vise. 
S.  monerem, 

moneres, 

moneret ; 
P.  moneremus, 

moneretis, 

monerent. 


/  might,  could,   would,   or  should  be 
advised. 
S.  monerer, 

monereris  or  -re, 
moneretur ; 
P.  moneremiir, 
moneremlni, 
monerentur. 


Perfect. 


1  may  have  advised. 
S.  montierim, 

monueris, 

monuerit ; 
P.  monuerimus, 

monueritis, 

monuerint. 


/  may  have  been  advised. 

S.  monitus  sim  or  fuerim, 
monitus  sis  or  fueris, 
mohitiis  sit  or  fuerit ; 

P.  moniti  simus  or  fuerimus, 
moniti  sitis  07-  fueritis, 
moniti  sint  or  fuerint. 


Pluperfect. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 

advised. 
S.  monuissem, 

monuisses, 

monuisset ; 
P.  monuissemus, 

mSnuissetis, 

monuissent. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 
been  advised. 
S.  monitus  essem  or  fuissem, 
mSnitiis  esses  or  fuisses, 
monitus  esset  or  fuisset ; 
P.  moniti  essemus  or  fuissemus, 
moniti  essetis  or  fuissetis, 
moniti  essent  or  fuissent. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.  S.  mone,  advise  thou  ; 
P.  monete,  advise  ye. 
Fut.  S.  monetd,  thou  shalt  advise, 
monetd,  he  shall  advise  ; 
P.  monetote,  ye  shall  advise, 
moneut©,  they  shall  advise. 


Pres.  S.  monere,  be  thou  advised; 
P.  monemini,  be  ye  advised. 
Fut.   S.  monetor,  thou  shalt  be  ad- 


monetor,  he  shall  be  advised; 
P.  (monebimlni,  ye  shall  be 
advised), 
monentdr,  they  shall  be  ad- 
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ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.  monere,  to  advise. 
Per/,  monuisse,  to  have  advised. 
Fut.   monituriis  esse,  to  be  about  to 
advise. 


Pres.  moneri,  to  be  advised. 

Per/,  monitus  esse  or  fuisse,  to  have 

been  advised. 
Fut.   moni  turn  Iri,  to  be  about  to  be  ad- 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres.  monens,  advising. 

Fut.   monituriis,  about  to  advise. 


Per/,  monitiis,  advised. 

Fut.   monendiis,  to  be  advised. 


GERUND. 

G.    monendi,  of  advising, 
D.    monendo,  etc. 
Ac.  monendum, 
Ab.  monendo. 


Former,   monitum,  to  advise. 


SUPINES. 

|    Latter,   monitu,  to  be  advised. 


FORMATION   OF  THE  TENSES. 


From  the  first  root,  mon,  are  derived, 


Ind.  pres. 

imperf. 

fut. 

Subj.  pres. 

imperf. 
Imperat.  pres. 

fut. 

Inf.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

fut. 

Gerund. 


Active. 
moneo, 
monebam. 
monebo, 
moneam, 
monerem, 
mone, 
moneto, 
monere, 
monens, 

monendi. 


Passive. 
moneor. 
monebar. 
monebor. 
monear. 
monerer. 
monere. 
monetor. 
moneri. 

monendus. 


From    the    second    root,    From  the  third  root, 
monu,  are  derived,  morilt,  are  derived, 

Active.  Passive. 

Ind.perf.      monui,  monitus  sum,  etc. 

plup.      monugram,  monTtus  eram,  etc. 

fut.perfmomieTO,      monitus  ero,  etc. 

Subj.  perf.     monuerim,  monitus  sim,  etc. 

plup.    monuissem,  monitus  essem,  etc. 

Inf.  perf.       monuisse.      monitus  esse,  etc. 
From  the  third  root, 

Inf.  fut.         moni tur us  esse,     monitum  iri. 

Part.  fut.       moniturus, 

perf  monitus. 

Form.  Sup.  monitum.  Lat.  Sup.  monitu. 


§  158.  THIRD    CONJUGATION 


Pres.  Ind.  rego. 
Pres.  Inf.  regere. 
Perf.  Ind.  rexi. 
Supine.       rectum. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres.  Ind.    regor. 
Pres.  Inf.     regi. 
Perf  Part,  rectus. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


I  rule. 


Sing.  regO, 
regis, 
regit ; 

Plur.    regimus, 
regitis, 
regunt. 


I  am  ruled. 
Sing,    rggdr, 

regerls  or  -re, 

rggitur ; 
Plur.   regimur, 

regimini, 

reguntur. 


Imperfect. 


I  was  ruling. 
S.  regebam, 

rggebas, 

regebat ; 
P.  regebamiis, 

regebatis, 

regebant. 


/  was  ruled. 
S.  regebar, 

regebaris  or  -re, 

rSgebatiir  ; 
P.  regebamiir, 

regebamini, 

regebantiir. 


future. 


I  shall  or  will  rule. 
S.  regam, 

reges, 

reget; 
P.  rggemus, 

regetis, 

regent. 


I  shall  or  will  be  ruled. 
S.  regar, 

regeris  or  -re, 

regetfir ; 
P.  rSgemur, 

regemini, 

regentiir 


Perfect. 


I  ruled  or  have  ruled. 
S.  rexi, 

rexisti, 

rexit; 
P.  reximus, 

rexistis, 

rexerunt  or  -re. 


/  was  or  have  been  ruled. 
S.  rectus  sum  or  fui, 

rectus  es  or  fuisti, 

rectus  est  or  fuit ; 
P.  recti  sumus  or  fuimus, 

recti  estis  or  fuistis, 

recti  sunt,  fuerunt  or  -re. 
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ACTIVE. 


/  had  ruled. 
S.  rexeram, 

rexeras, 

rexerat ; 
P.  rexeramus, 

rexeratis, 

rexerant. 


PASSIVE. 


Pluperfect. 


I  had  been  ruled. 

S.  rectus  eram  or  fuei  am, 
rectus  eras  or  fueras, 
rectus  erat  or  fuerat ; 

P.  recti  eramiis  or  fueramus, 
recti  eratis  or  fueratis, 
recti  erant  or  fuerant. 


Future  Perfect. 


/  shall  have  ruled. 
S.  rexer©, 

rexeris, 

rexerit ; 
P.  rexerfmiis, 

rexeratis, 

rexerint. 


/  shall  have  been  ruled. 

S.  rectus  ero  or  fuerd, 
rectus  eris  or  fueris, 
rectus  erft  or  fuerit ; 

P.  recti  erimus  or  fuerimiis, 
recti  eritis  or  fueritis, 
recti  erunt  or  fuerint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


/  may  or  can  rule. 
S.  regain, 


regat ; 

P.  regamus, 

regatis, 

regant. 


/  may  or  can  be  ruled. 
S.  regar, 

regaris  or  -re, 

regatiir ; 
P.  regamur, 

regamini, 

regantur. 


Imperfect. 


I  might,  could,  would  or  should  rule. 
S.  rSgerem, 

regeres, 

regeret ; 
P.  rSgeremus, 

rggeretis, 

regerent. 


/  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  ruled. 
S.  regerer, 

regereris  or  -re, 

regeretiir ; 
P.  regeremiir, 

rSgeremini, 

regerentiir. 
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ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Perfect. 

i"  may  have  ruled. 

I  may  have  been  ruled. 

S.  rexerim, 

S.  rectus  sim  or  fuerim, 

rexeris, 

rectus  sis  or  fueris, 

rexerit ; 

rectus  sit  or  fuerit ; 

P.  rexeramiis, 

P.  recti  simus  or  fuerimus, 

rexerltis, 

recti  sitis  or  fueritis, 

rexerint. 

recti  sint  or  fuerint, 

Pluperfect. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 

ruled. 

been  ruled. 

S.  rexissem, 

S.  rectus  essem  or  fuissem, 

rexisses, 

rectus  esses  or  fuisses, 

rexisset ; 

rectus  esset  or  fuisset ; 

P.  rexissemiis, 

P.  recti  essemus  or  fuissemus, 

rexissetis, 

recti  essetis  or  fuissetis, 

rexissent. 

recti  essent  or  fuisseut. 

IMPERATI 

VE  MOOD. 

Pres.    S.   rege,  rule  thou, 

Pres.    S.   regere,  be  thou  ruled  ; 

P.   regite,  rule  ye. 

P.  regiminl,  be  ye  ruled. 

Fut.     S.   regitO,  thou  shalt  rule, 

Fut.     S.   regitor,  thou  shalt  be  ruled, 

rggit©,  he  shall  rule ; 

rggitor,  he  shall  be  ruled  ; 

P.  regitote,  ye  shall  rule, 

P.   (rSgiminl,  ye  shall,  etc.) 

rggunto,  they  shall  rule 

reguntor,  they  shall,  etc. 

Pres.  regere,  to  rule. 
Per/,  rexisse,  to  have  ruled. 
Fut.    recturus  esse,   to  be  about  to 
rule. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  r£gl,  to  be  ruled. 

Per/,  rectus  esse  or  fuisse,  to  have 

been  ruled. 
Fut.    rectum  Iri,  to  be  about  to  be  ruled. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  rggens,  ruling,  Perf.  rectus,  ruled. 

Fut.    recturus,  about  to  rule,  \  Fut.    regendiis,  to  be  ruled. 

GERUND. 
G.   regendl,  of  ruling. 
D.   regendo,  etc. 
Ac.  rggendum, 
Ab.  regendo. 
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ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

SUPINES. 

Former,  rectum,  to  rule.  \  Latter,  rectu,  to  be  ruled. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  TENSES. 


From  the  first  root  reg,  are  derived, 


Ind.  pres. 
— —  imperf. 

fut. 

Subj.  pres. 

imperf. 

Imper.  pres. 

fut. 

Inf.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

fut. 

Gerund. 


Active. 

Passive. 

rego, 

regor. 

regebam 

regebar. 

regain, 

regar. 

regam, 

regar. 

regerem, 

regerer. 

rege, 

regere. 

regito, 

regitor. 

reggre, 

regi. 

regens, 

regeudus 

regendi. 


From  the  second  root,  rex, 
are  derived, 

Active 
Ind.  perf  rexi, 

plup.         rexeram, 

fut.  perf.  rexero, 

Subj.  perf.         rexgrim, 

plup.         rexissem, 

Inf.  perf.  rexisse. 

From  the  third  root, 
Inf.  fut.       recturus  esse, 
Part.  fut.     recturus. 

perf. 

Form.  sup.  rectum. 


From  the  third  root, 
rect,  are  derived, 
Passive. 
rectus  sum,  etc. 
rectus  eram,  etc. 
rectus  ero,  etc. 
rectus  sim,  etc. 
rectus  essem,  etc. 
rectus  esse,  etc. 

rectum  iri. 

rectus. 

Lat.  sup.  rectu. 


§  159.    VERBS  IN  10  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

Verbs  in  io  of  the  third  conjugation,  in  tenses  formed  from  the  first  root, 
have,  as  connecting  vowels,  ia,  ie,  io,  or  iu,  wherever  the  same  occur  in  the 
fourth  conjugation ;  but  where  they  have  only  a  single  connecting  vowel,  it 
is  the  same  which  characterizes  other  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  They 
are  all  conjugated  like  capio. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind.  capiO,  to  fake. 
Pres.  Inf.   capere. 
Perf.  Ind.  cepi. 
Supine.       captum. 


Pres.  Ind.    capior,  to  be 
Pres.  Inf.    capi. 
Perf  Part,  captus. 


S.  capiO, 
capis, 
capit ; 

P.  capimus, 
capitis, 
capiunt 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 


S.  capior, 

caperis  or  -re, 

capitiir ; 
P.  capimur, 

capimini, 

capiuntur. 
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ACTIVE. 


S.  capiebam, 
capiebas, 
capiebat ; 

P.  capiebamiis, 
capiebatis, 
capiebant. 


Imperfect. 


PASSIVE. 


S.  capiebar, 

capiebaris  or  -re, 
capiebatiir  ; 

P.  capiebamiir, 
capiebamini, 
capiebantiir. 


Euture. 


S.  capiam, 
capies, 
capiet ; 

P.  capiemiis, 
capietis, 
capient. 


S.  capiar, 

capieris  or  -re, 

capietur ; 
P.  capiemur, 

capiemini, 

capientiir. 


The  parts  formed  from  the  second  and  third  roots  being  entirely  regular,  only  a  synopsis 
of  them  is  given. 


Per/.  cepi. 

Plup.         ceperam. 
Fut.  per/.  ceperO. 


Per/.  captiis  sum  or  fui. 

Plup.         captiis  eram  or  fueram. 
Fut.  per/,  captiis  ero  or  fuerd. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


S.  capiam, 
capias, 
capiat  ; 

P.  capiamiis, 
capiatis, 
capiant. 


S.  capiar, 

capiaris  or  -re, 

capiatiir  ; 
P.  capiamiir, 

capiamini, 

capiantiir. 


Imperfect. 


S.  caperem, 
caperes, 
caperet ; 

P.  caperemus, 
caperetfs, 
caperent. 
6 


caperer, 

capereris  or  -re, 
caperetiir ; 
caperemiir, 
caperemini, 
caperentiir. 
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ACTIVE. 

Per/,  ceperim. 
Plup.  cepissem 


VERBS.  — FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE 
Per/,  captus  sim  or  fuerim 


Plup.  captus  essem  or 
IMPERATIVE  MOOD 


fuissem. 


Pres.  2.  S.  cape  ;      P.  2.  capite.        I    S.  capere ;  P.  capimini. 
Fut.   2.        capitO,             capitote,               capitor,  (capieminl), 
3.        cap!  to ;            capiuutd.             capitor;                capiuutor. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pres,  capere.  Pres.  capi. 

Per/,  cepisse.  Per/,  captus  esse  or  fuisse. 

Fut    capturas  esse.  Fut.    captum  iri. 

PARTICIPLES 


Pres.  capiens. 
Fut    capturus. 


Per/,  captus. 
Fut.    capieudus. 


Former,  captum. 


GERUND. 
G.  capieudi,  etc. 

SUPINES. 


Latter,  captu. 


§  160.   FOURTH   CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind.  audio. 

Pres.  Ind.  audior. 

Pres.  Inf.  audlre. 

Pres.  Inf.   audiri. 

Per/.  Ind.  audfvi. 

Perf  Part,  auditus. 

Supine.       auditum 

INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 

Present 

JT  hear. 

/  am  heard. 

S.  audio, 

S,  audior, 

audis, 

audlris  or  -rS, 

audit ; 

auditor » 

P.  audimiis, 

P.  audimur, 

audltis, 

audimini, 

audiunt. 

audiuntur 

VERBS.— FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


/  was  hearing. 

S.  audiebam, 
audiebas, 
audiebat ; 

P.  audiebamus, 
audiebatis, 
audiebant. 


Imperfect. 


/  was  heard. 

S.  audiebar, 

audiebaris  or  -re, 
audiebatur ; 

P.  audiebamur, 
audiebamini, 
audiebantur. 
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Future. 


/  shall  or  will  hear. 
S.  audiam, 

audies, 

audiet ; 
P.  audiemus, 

audietis, 

audient. 


I  shall  or  will  be  heard. 
S.  audiar, 

audieris  or  -re, 

audiettir ; 
P.  audiemur, 

audiemmi, 

audientur. 


Perfect. 


/  heard  or  have  heard. 
S.  audivi, 

audivisti, 

audivit ; 
P.  audivimus, 

audivistis, 

audiverunt  or  -re. 


I  have  been  or  was  heard. 
S.  auditiis  sum  or  ful, 

auditiis  es  or  fuisti, 

auditiis  est  or  fhit ; 
P.  auditl  siimiis  or  fuimiis, 

audit!  estis  or  fuistis, 

audit!  sunt,  fuerunt  or  -re\ 


Pluperfect. 


/  had  heard. 

S.  audiveram, 
audiveras, 
audiverat ; 

P.  audiveramiis, 
audiveratis, 
audiverant. 


I  had  been  heard. 

S.  auditiis  eram  or  fueram, 
auditiis  eras  or  fueras, 
auditiis  erat  or  fuerat ; 

P.  auditl  eram  iis  or  fueram  its, 
audit!  eratis  or  fueratis, 
audit!  erant  or  fuerant, 
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VERBS.  —  FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE. 


/  shall  have  heard, 
S.  audiverd, 

audiveris, 

audiverit ; 
P.  audiverimiis, 

audiventis, 

audiverint. 


PASSIVE. 


Future  Perfect. 


I  shall  have  been  heard, 
S.  auditiis  eio  or  fuerd, 
auditus  eris  or  fueris, 
auditiis  erit  or  fuerit ; 
P.  auditi  erimus  or  fuerimus, 
auditl  eritis  or  fueritis, 
auditi  erunt  or  fuerint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


I  may  or  can  hear, 
S.  audiam, 

audias, 

audiat ; 
P  audiamus, 

audiatis, 

audiant. 


/  may  or  can  be  heard. 

S.  audiar, 

audiaris  or  -re, 
audiatur ; 

P,  audianiiir, 
audiamini, 
audiantiir. 


Imperfect. 


/  might,  could,  would,  or  should  hear, 
S.  audirem, 

audires, 

audiret ; 
P.  audiremiis, 

audiretis, 

audirent. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  heard, 
S.  audirer, 

audlreris  or  -re, 

audiretur ; 
P.  audlremiir, 

audiremini, 

audirentiir. 


Perfect. 


I  may  have  heard. 

S,  audiverim, 
audiveris, 
audiverit ; 

P.  audiverimiis, 
audiventis, 
audiverint. 


/  may  have  been  heard. 
auditiis  sim  or  fuerim, 
auditiis  sis  or  fueris, 
auditiis  sit  or  fuerit ; 
auditi  simus  or  fuerimus, 
auditi  sitis  or  fueritis, 
auditi  sint  or  fuerint. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


Pluperfect. 


I  migJit,  could,  would  or  should  have 
heard. 
S.  audivissem, 
audivisses, 
audlvisset ; 
P.  audivissemus, 
audivissetis, 
audivissent. 


/  might,  could,  would  or  should  have 
been  heard. 
S.  auditiis  essem  or  fuissem, 
auditiis  esses  or  fuisses, 
auditiis  esset  or  fuisset ; 
P.  auditl  essemus  or  fuissemus. 
audit!  essetis  or  fuissetis, 
auditi  essent  or  fuissent. 


Pres.  S.  audi,  hear  thou ; 
P.  audite,  hear  ye. 
Fut.  S.    auditO,  thou  shalt  hear, 
auditO,  he  shall  hear ; 
P.  auditote,  ye  shall  hear, 
audiuntd,  they  shall  hear. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  S.  audire,  be  thou  heard; 


P.  audimini,  be  ye  heard. 
Fut.  S.    auditor,  thou  shalt  be  heard, 
auditor,  he  shall  be  heard ; 
P.  (audiemini,    ye    shall    be 
heard), 
audiuntor,    they    shall    be 
heard. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.  audire,  to  hear. 

Per/,  audivisse,  to  have  heard. 

Fut.    auditurus  esse,  to  be  about  to 


Pres.  audiri,  to  be  heard. 

Per/,  auditiis  esse  or  fuisse,  to  have 

been  heard. 
Fut.    audi  turn*  Iri,  to  be  about  to  be 

heard. 


PARTICIPLES. . 


Pres.  audiens,  hearing. 

Fut.    auditurus,  about  to  hear. 


Per/,  auditiis,  heard. 

Fut.    audiendus,  to  be  heard. 


GERUND. 

G.    audiendi,  of  hearing. 
D.    audiendo,  etc. 
Ac.  audiendum, 
Ab.  audiendo. 
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DEPONENT  VERBS. 


ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  auditum,  to  hear.  Latter,  auditu,  to  be  heard, 

FORMATION   OF  THE  TENSES. 

From  the  second  root  audiv,    From  the  third  root 
From  the  first  root,  aud,  are  derived,  are  deriyed)  aM^  are  derived> 


Ind.  pres. 
imp. 

— M 

Subj.  pres.% 

imp.  i 

Imp.  pres. 

fut. 

Inf.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

fut. 

Gerund. 


§  161.  Deponent  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  passive  voice, 
and  have  also  all  the  participles  and  participial  formations  of  the 
active  voice.  Neuter  deponent  verbs,  however,  want  tha  future 
passive  participle;  except  that  the  neuter  in  dum  is  sometimes 
used  impersonally.     See  §  184,  3. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  active  deponent  verb  of  the 
first  conjugation :  — 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Miror,  mirari,  miratiis,  to  admire. 


Active. 

Passive. 

Active. 

Passive. 

audio, 

audior. 

Ind.  perf.          audlvi, 

audltus  sum,  etc. 

audiebam 

audiebar. 

plup.         audiveram, 

audltus  eram,  etc. 

audi  am, 

audiar. 

fut.  perf  audivero, 

audltus  ero,  etc. 

.audi  am, 

audiar. 

Subj.  perf.        audiverim, 

audltus  sim,  etc. 

audirem, 

audirer. 

plup.        audivissem, 

audltus  essem,  etc 

audi, 

audlre. 

Inf.  perf.           audivisse 

auditus  esse,  etc. 

audit  o, 

auditor. 

From  the  third  root, 

audlre, 

audiri. 

Inf.  fut.    auditurus  esse 

auditum  iri. 

audi  ens, 

Part.  fut.   auditurus. 

audiendus. 

perf 

auditus. 

audiendi. 

Form.  sup  .auditum. 

Lat.  sup.  auditu. 

DEPO 

NENT  VERBS. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD, 
miror,  miraris,  etc., 
nrirabar,  etc., 
mirabor, 

mirattis  sum  or  fui, 
miratiis  eram  or  fuSram, 


Pres. 

Imperf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut.  perf.  miratiis  ero  or  fuSro, 


I  admire,  etc. 

/  was  admiring. 

I  shall  admire. 

I  have  admired. 

I  had  admired. 

I  shall  have  admired. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pres.       mirer,  mireris,  etc .,  /  may  admire,  etc. 

Imperf.   mirarer,  I  would  admire. 

Perf.       miratiis  sim  or  fuSrim,  /  may  have  admired. 

Plup.      miratiis  essem  or  fuissem,         /  would  have  admired. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  S.  mirare,  admire  thou ; 
Fut.  S.   mirator,  thou  shalt  admire, 
mirator,  he  shall  admire  ; 


P.  miramini,  admire  ye. 
P.  (mirabimini,  ye  shall ,  etc.) 
mirantor,  they  shall,  etc. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  mirari,  to  admire. 

Per/.  mirattts  esse  or  fuisse',  to  have  admired. 

Fut.  Act  miraturus  essS,  to  be  about  to  admire. 

Fut.  Pass,  miratum  in,  to  be  about  to  be  admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  mirans,  admiring. 

Per/.  miratiis,  having  admired. 

Fut.  Act.  miraturiis,  about  to  admire. 

Fut.  Pass,  mirandiis,  to  be  admired. 

GERUND. 
G.   mirandi,  of  admiring,  etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  miratum,  to  admire.  Latter,  miratu,  to  be  admired. 

REMARKS    ON   THE    CONJUGATIONS. 

Of  the  Tenses  formed  from  the  First  Root. 

§  162. 1.  A  few  words  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  and  third  conju- 
gations, in  the  earlier  writers  and  in  the  poets,  end  in  im,  is,  it,  etc. ;  as,  duim  and  per- 
duim,  for  dem,perdam,  from  old  forms  duo  and  perduo,  for  do  and  perdo.  The  form  in 
im,  etc.  was  retained  as  the  regular  form  in  sim  and  velim,  from  sum  and  volo,  and  in 
their  compounds. 

2.  The  imperfect  indicative  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  sometimes,  especially  in  the 
more  ancient  writers,  ends  in  Ibam  and  ibar,  for  iebam  and  icbar,  and  the  future  in  Ibo 
and  tbor,  for  iam  and  iar ;  as,  vestibat,  Virg.,  for  vestiebat.  Ibam  and  Ibo  were  retained  as 
the  regular  forms  of  eo,  queo,  and  nequeo.    Cf.  §  182. 

3.  The  termination  re,  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice,  is  rare  in  the 
present,  but  common  in  the  other  simple  tenses. 

4.  The  imperatives  o&dico,  duco,facio,  andjfero,  are  usually  written  die,  due,  fat,  and 
fer;  in  like  manner  their  compounds,  except  those  compounds  of  f&cio  which  change  a 

into  i.     Scio  has  not  sci,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  sclto,  and  scitdte  is  preferred  to  sclte. 
6.    The  syllable  er  was  often  added  to  the  present  infinitive  passive  by  early  writers  and 
especially  by  the  poets  {  as,  amarier  for  amari,  dicier  for  did. 
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Of  the  Tenses  formed  from  the  Second  Root. 

7.  (a.)  When  the  second  root  ends  in  v,  a  syncopation  and  contraction  often  occur  in 
the  tenses  formed  from  it,  by  omitting  v,  and  sinking  the  first  vowel  of  the  termination  in 
the  final  vowel  of  the  root,  when  followed,  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  by  5,  and  in  the 
other  conjugations,  by  5  or  r ;  as,  audissem  for  aw/ixissem, 

(b.)  When  the  second  root  ends  in  iv,  v  is  often  omitted  without  contraction;  as 
audigro  for  audix&ro  ;  audiisse  for  audixisse. 

(c.)  When  this  root  ends  in  5  or  x,  especially  in  the  third  conjugation,  the  syllables  is, 
iss,  and  sis,  are  sometimes  omitted  in  the  termination  of  tenses  derived  from  it;  as,  evasii 
for  evasisti. 

8.  In  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  indicative  active,  the  form  in  erg  is  less 
common  than  that  in  erunt,  especially  in  prose. 

Of  the  Tenses  formed  from  the  Third  Root. 

11.  The  supine  in  um,  though  called  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  belongs  in 
fact  to  very  few  verbs,  the  whole  number  which  have  this  supine  not  amounting  to  three 
hundred.  The  part  called  in  dictionaries  the  supine  in  um  must  therefore,  in  most  cases, 
be  considered  as  the  neuter  gender  of  the  perfect  participle. 

12.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  the  participle  is 
always  in  the  nominative  case,  but  it  is  used  in  both  numbers,  and  in  all  genders,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject  of  the  verb  ;  as,  amatus,  -a,  -um,  est; 
amati,  -se,  -a,  sunt,  etc. 

(1.)  Fui,  fueram,fuerim,fuissem,  and  fuisse,  are  seldom  used  in  the  compound  tenses 
of  deponent  verbs,  and  not  so  often  as  sum,  etc.,  in  those  of  other  verbs,  but  when  used 
they  have  generally  the  same  sense.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  fui  with  the 
perfect  participle  usually  denotes  that  which  has  been,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  In 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  forem,  etc.,  for  essem,  etc.,  are  sometimes  found. 

(2.)  But  as  the  perfect  participle  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  expressing  a 
permanent  state  (see  §  162,  22),  if  then  connected  with  the  tenses  of  sum  its  meaning 
is  different  from  that  of  the  participle  in  the  same  connection  ;  epistola  scripta  est,  when 
scripta  is  a  participle,  signifies,  the  letter  has  been  written,  but  if  scripta  is  an  adjective, 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  the  letter  is  written,  and  episttila  scripta  fuit,  in  this 
case,  would  signify,  the  letter  has  been  written,  or,  has  existed  as  a  written  one,  implying 
that  it  no  longer  exists. 

13.  The  participles  in  the  perfect  and  future  infinitive,  are  used  only  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative,  but  in  all  genders  and  in  both  numbers ;  as,  amatus,  -a,  -um,  esse  or 
fuisse  ;  amatum,  -am,  -um,  esse  or  fuisse ;  amati,  se-,  a-t  esse  or  fuisse ;  amatos,  -as,  -a, 
esse  or  fuisse ;  and  so  of  the  others.  With  the  infinitive  fuisse,  amatus,  etc.  are  generally 
to  be  considered  as  participial  adjectives. 

(1.)  These  participles  in  combination  with  esse  are  sometimes  used  as  indeclinable ;  as, 
cohortes  ad  me  missum/actas.     Cic. 

Periphrastic  Conjugations. 

14.  The  participle  in  rus,  joined  to  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  denotes 
either  intention,  or  being  upon  the  point  of  doing  something.  This  form  of  the 
verb  is  called  the  active  periphrastic  conjugation. 

Remark  1.  As  the  performance  of  the  act  depends  either  on  the  will  of  the  subject, 
on  that  of  others,  or  upon  circumstances,  we  may  say,  in  English,  in  the  first  case,  u  I 
intend,"  and  in  the  others,  "  I  am  to,"  or  "  I  am  about  to  "  (be  or  do  anything). 
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Pres,      amaturus  sum, 
Imperf.  amaturus  eram, 
Fut.        amaturus  ero, 
Per/.      amaturus  fui, 
Plup.     amaturus  fugram, 


INDICATIVE. 

/  am  about  to  love. 

I  was  about  to  love. 

I  shall  be  about  to  love. 

I  was  or  have  been  about  to  love. 


I  had  been  about  to  love. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres.  amaturus  sim, 

Imperf.  amaturus  essem, 

Per/.  amaturus  fuerim, 

Plup.  amaturus  fuissem, 


/  may  be  about  to  love. 

I  would  be  about  to  love. 

I  may  have  been  about  to  love. 

I  would  have  been  about  to  love. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.      amaturus  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Per/.      amaturus  fuisse,  to  have  been  about  to  love. 

Rem.  2.    FuSro  is  scarcely  used  in  connection  with  the  participle  in  rus. 
1 5.    The  participle  in  dus,  with  the  verb  sum,  expresses  necessity  or  pro- 
priety;  as,  amandus  sum,  I  must  be  loved,  or  deserve  to  be  loved.     With  the 
various  moods  and  tenses  of  sum,  it  forms  a  passive  periphrastic  conjugation ; 
—  thus :  — 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Pres. 

amandus  sum, 

Pres. 

amandus  sim, 

Imperf. 

amandus  gram, 

Imperf. 

amandus  essem, 

Fut. 

amandus  Sro, 

Perf. 

amandus  fuenm, 

Per/. 

amandus  fui, 

Plup. 

amandus  fuissem 

Plup.          amandus  fugram, 
Fut.  Perf.  amandus  fuero. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 
amandus  esse, 

Perf. 

amandus  fuisse. 

Rem.  5.  The  neuter  of  the  participle  in  dus  with  est  and  the  dative  of  a  person,  ex- 
presses the  necessity  of  performing  the  action  on  the  part  of  that  person ;  as,  mihi  scri- 
bendum  est,  I  must  write,  etc.,  and  so  through  all  the  tenses. 

Participles. 

16.  The  following  perfect  participles  of  neuter  verbs,  like  those  of  active  deponents, 
are  translated  by  active  participles :  candtus,  having  supped ;  potus,  having  drunk ;  pran- 
sus,  having  dined ;  and  sometimes  juratus,  having  sworn. 

17.  (a.)  The  perfect  participles  of  some  deponent  verbs  have  both  an 
active  and  a  passive  sense ;  as,  adeptus  libertatem,  having  obtained  liberty, 
or  adeptd  libertdte,  liberty  having  been  obtained. 
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(b.)    The  participle  in  dus,  of  deponent  verbs,  is  commonly  passive. 

18.  The  perfect  participles  of  neuter  passive  verbs  have  the  signification 
of  the  active  voice;  as,  gavisus,  having  rejoiced.  But  ausus  is  used  both  in 
an  active  and  a  passive  sense. 

19.  The  genitive  plural  of  participles  in  rus  is  seldom  used,  except  that 
of futurus.     Venturdrum,  is  found  in  Ovid. 

20.  In  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  the  gerund  and  future  passive 
participle  (including  deponents)  sometimes  end  in  undum  and  undus,  instead 
of  endum  and  endus,  especially  when  i  precedes ;  as  faciundum,  audiundum, 
scribundus.     Potior  has  usually  potiundus. 

21.  Many  present  and  perfect  participles  are  compounded  with  in,  signifying  not,  whose 
verbs  do  not  admit  of  such  composition ;  they  thus  become  adjectives ;  as,  insciens,  igno- 
rant ;  imparatus,  unprepared. 

22.  Participles,  when  they  do  not  express  distinctions  of  time,  become  adjectives,  and 
as  such  are  compared;  as,  amans,  loving;  amantior,  amantissimus.  They  sometimes 
also  become  substantives ;  as,  prsefectus,  a  commander. 

GENERAL    RULES    OF    CONJUGATION. 

§  163.  —  1.  Verbs  which  have  a  in  the  first  root  have  it  also  in  the 
third,  even  when  it  is  changed  in  the  second ;  as,  fdcio,  factum ;  habeo, 
habttum. 

2.  The  connecting  vowel  is  often  omitted  in  the  second  root,  and  in  such 
cases,  if  v  follows,  it  is  changed  into  u.  This  happens  in  most  verbs  of  the 
second  conjugation. 

Remark.  Some  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  conjugations  prefix 
to  the  second  root  their  initial  consonant  with  the  vowel  which  follows  it, 
or  with  8 ;  as,  curro,  cucurri ;  /alio,  fefelli.  This  prefix  is  called  a  reduplica- 
tion. 

NOTE  1.     Spondeo  and  sto  lose  5  in  the  second  syllable,  making  spdpondi  and  stgti. 

3.  Verbs  which  want  the  second  root  commonly  want  the  third  root 
also. 

4.  Compound  verbs  form  their  second  and  third  roots  like  the  simple 
verbs  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  as,  audio,  audlvi,  auditum ;  exaudio, 
exaudlvi,  exaudltum. 

Note  2.  Some  compound  verbs,  however,  are  defective,  whose  simples  are  complete, 
and  some  are  complete,  whose  simples  are  defective. 

Exc.  1.  Compound  verbs  omit  the  reduplication;  but  the  compounds 
of  do,  sto,  disco,  posco,  and  some  of  those  of  curro,  retain  it. 

Exc.  2.  Verbs  which,  in  composition,  change  a  into  e  in  the  first  root, 
retain  e  in  the  second  and  third  roots  of  the  compound  ;  as,  scando,  scandi, 
scansum;  descendo,  descendi,  descensum. 

Exc.  3.  —  (a.)  When  a,  at,  or  e,  in  the  first  root  of  the  simple  verb,  is 
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changed  in  the  compound  into  i,  the  same  is  retained  in  the  second  and 
third  roots,  in  case  the  third  root  of  the  simple  verb  is  a  dissyllable ;  as, 
hdbeo,  hdbui,  habitum  ;  prohibeo,  prohibui,  prohibitum. 

(b.)  But  if  the  third  root  is  a  monosyllable,  the  second  root  of  the  com- 
pound has  usually  the  same  vowel  as  that  of  the  simple,  but  sometimes 
changes  a  or  e  into  i,  and  the  third  root  has  e;  as,  Jacio,  feci,  factum ;  con- 
ficio,  confeci,  confectum  ;  teneo,  tgnuiy  tentum  ;  retweo,  retwui,  retentum. 

Note  3.  The  compounds  of  c&do,  ago,frango,  pango,  and  tango,  retain  a  in  the  third 
root. 

FORMATION    OF    SECOND    AND    THIRD    ROOTS. 
FIRST    CONJUGATION. 
§  164.  In  regular  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  the  second  root 
ends  in  av,  and  the  third  in  at;  as,  amo,  amavi,  amatwm. 

SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

§  167.  Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  end  in  eo,  and  form 
their  second  and  third  roots  in  u  and  it ;  as,  moneo,  monm,  mon- 
itum. 

THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

§  171.  In  the  third  conjugation,  when  the  first  root  ends  with 
a  consonant,  the  second  root  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  s ; 
when  it  ends  with  a  vowel,  the  first  and  second  roots  are  the 
same :  the  third  root  is  formed  by  adding  t ;  as,  carpo,  carps*, 
carptw/ft. 

Inceptive  Verbs. 

§  173.  Inceptive  verbs  in  general  either  want  the  third  root,  or  adopt 
that  of  their  primitives. 

FOURTH    CONJUGATION. 
§  175.  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  regularly  form  their 
second  root  in  iv9  and  their  third  root  in  it ;  as,  audeo,  audivz, 
auditwm. 

IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

§  178.  Irregular  verbs  are  such  as  deviate  from  the  common 
forms  in  some  of  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root. 
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They  are,  sum,  vbio,firo,  &do,fio,  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds. 

Sum  and  its  compounds  have  already  been  conjugated.  See  §  153.  In  the  conjugation 
of  the  rest,  the  parts  which  are  irregular  are  fully  exhibited,  but  a  synopsis  only,  of  the 
other  parts  is,  in  general,  given.     Some  parts  of  volo  and  of  its  compounds  are  wanting. 

1.  Vdlo  is  irregular  only  in  the  present  of  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
and  in  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

REMARK.  It  is  made  irregular  partly  by  syncope,  and  partly  by  a  change  in  the  vowel 
of  the  root.  In  the  present  infinitive  also  and  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  after  &  was 
dropped,  r  following  I  was  changed  into  /;  as,  velSre  (velre)  velle ;  vclZrem  (velrem)  vellem, 

Pres.  Indie.  Pres.  In/in.  Per/.  Indie. 

void,  vellS,  volui,  to  be  willing,  to  wish. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  volo,  vis,  vult ;  Perf  volui. 

P.  volumtis,  vultis,  volunt.  Plup.         voluSram. 

Imperf.     volebam,  volebas,  etc.  Fut.  Per/,  voluero. 
Put.          volam,  voles,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.      S.  velin^velis,  velit ;  Per/,  voluerim. 

P.  vellums,  velitis,  vglint.  Plup.  voluissem. 

Imperf.  S.  vellem,  velles,  veiled ; 

P.  vellemus,  velletis,  vellent. 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 

Pres.  vellS.  Pres.  volens. 

Per/.    voluissS. 

2.  Nolo  is  compounded  of  the  obsolete  ne  (for  non)  and  vdlo.  The  v  of 
vdlo  after  ne  is  dropped,  and  the  vowels  (e  8)  are  contracted  into  0. 

Pres.  Indie.  Pres.  Infin.  Per/.  Indie. 

nolo,         ■  nollS,  nolui,  to  be  unwilling. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  nolo,  nonvis,  nonvult ;  Per/.  nolui. 

P.  nolumiis,  nonvultis,  nolunt.  Plup.  noluSram. 

Imperf.     nolebam,  -bas,  -bat,  etc.  Fut.  perf  noluero. 
Fut.         nolam,  -les,  -le%  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.       S.  nolim,  noils,  nolit ;  Perf.  noluSrim. 

P.  nolimtis,  nolitis,  nolint.  Plup.  noluissem. 

Imperf.  S.  nollem,  nolles,  nollSt ; 

P.  nollemtis,  nolletis,  nollent. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Present.  Future. 

Sing.  2.  noli;    Plur.  nolitS.  Sing.  2.  nolito,      Plur.  nolitotg, 

3.  nolito;  noluntd. 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 

Pres.  nolle\  Pres.  nolens. 

Per/.  noluisse\ 

3.  Mah  is  compounded  of  mdgis  and  vdlo.  In  composition  mdgis  drops 
its  final  syllable,  and  vdlo  its  v.  The  vowels  (a  d)  are  then  contracted  into 
a. 

Pres.  Indie.  Pres.  Injin.  Perf.  Indie. 

malo,  malle,  malm,  to  prefer. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  malo,  mavis,  mavult ;  Perf.  malui. 

P.  malumus,  mavultis,  malunt.  Plup.         malueYam. 

Imperf.     malebam,  -bas,  etc.  Fut.  per/,  maluero. 
Fut.         malam,  -les,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.       S.  malim,  malls,  malit;  Perf.  maluerim. 

P.  malimtis,  malitis,  malint.  Plup.  maluissem. 

Imperf.  S.  mallem,  malles,  mallet ; 

P.  mallemtis,  malletis,  mallent. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  malle\  Pwf  maluissg. 

§  179.  Ffro  is  irregular  in  two  respects:  —  1.  Its  second  and  third 
roots  are  not  derived  from  the  first,  but  from  otherwise  obsolete  verbs,  viz., 
tulo  for  tollo,  and  tlao,  sup.  tlatum,  by  aphaeresis,  latum.  2.  In  the  present 
infinitive  active,  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
present  indicative  and  imperative,  of  both  voices,  the  connecting  vowel  is 
omitted.     In  the  present  infinitive  passive,  r  is  doubled. 

ACTIVE    VOICE.  PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Pres.  Indie,  fero,  (to  bear.)  Pres.  Indie,  feror,  (to  be  bome.) 

Pres.  Infin.  ferre,  Pres.  Infin.  ferri, 

Perf  Indie,  ttili,  Perf  Part,   lattis. 
Supine.           latum. 
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S.  fSr6,  fers,  fert ; 

P.  fSrimtis,  fertis,  ferunt. 

Imperf.  ferebam. 

Fut.  feram,  -res,  etc. 

Per/.  mi. 

Plup.  tiller  ani. 

Fut.  per/.  tiilero. 


Pres.  fgram,  -ras,  etc. 

Imperf.  ferrem,  -res,  etc. 

Per/.  tiilenm. 

Plup.  tiilissem. 


INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

feror,  ferris  or  -rg,  fertiir ; 
ferimtir,  ferimini,  fSruntiir. 

Imperf.  ferebar. 

Fut.  ferar,  -reris  or  -rerS,  etc. 

Perf  latiis  sum  or  fui. 

P/m/>.  latiis  eram  or  fugram. 

Pw£.  />er/!  latiis  Sro  or  fuSro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.  ferar,  -raris  or  rare*,  efc. 

Imperf.  ferrSr,  -reris,  etc. 

Perf  latiis  sim  or  fugrim. 

PZwp.  latiis  essem  or  fuissem. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Pres.    S.  fer ;  P.  ferte\  Pres.  S.  ferre  ;  P.  fSriminl. 

Fut.     S.  ferto,         P.  fertdtg, 

ferto;  ferunto.  Fut.     S.  fertor,  P.  (ferlmlnSr,) 

fertor ;  feruntor. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 

ferre\ 

Pres.    ferri. 

Perf 

tulisse\ 

Perf.    latiis  essS  or  iuisse* 

Fut. 

laturiis  esse\ 

Pw£.      latum  in. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  ferens. 

Perf  latiis. 

Fut.    laturiis. 

Pwf.    ferendiis. 

GERUND. 

fSrendl,  etc. 

SUPINES. 

Former,  latum. 

Latter,  latu. 

§  180.  Fio,  "to  become,"  is  properly  a  neuter  verb  of  the  third  conju- 
gation, having  only  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root ;  but  it  is  used  also 
as  a  passive  of facio,  from  which  it  takes  those  parts  of  the  passive  which 
are  derived  from  the  third  root,  together  with  the  participle  in  dus.  The 
infinitive  present  has  been  changed  from  the  regular  form  fe^re*  to  fert. 
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Pres.  Indie. 

fi5, 


Pres.  Infin. 


Pres.  f  lam,  f  las,  etc. 
Imp.  fierem,  -eres,  etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres.  Sing,  f  I ;  Plur.  f  ite. 


Per/.  Part, 
factiis, 


to  be  made  or  to  become. 


Pres.  S.  f  15,  f is,  fit ; 

P.  fimus,  f Itis,  f  lunt. 
Imperf.  f  lebam,  f  lebas,  etc. 
Fut.  f  lam,  fles,  etc. 


INDICATIVE. 

Per/.  factiis  sum  or  fui. 

Plup.  factiis  eram  or  fueram. 

Fat.  perf.  factiis  er5  or  fiiero. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Perf.  factiis  sim  or  fuerim. 
Plup.  factiis  essem  or  fuissem. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  fieri. 

Perf.  factiis  esse  or  fuisse\ 

Fut.    factum  Iri. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Perf.  factiis. 
Fut.    faciendiis. 


SUPINE. 

Latter,  factii. 


NOTE.  The  compounds  offacio  which  retain  a,  have  also  f  to  in  the  passive ;  as,  cale- 
f&cio,  to  warm  ;  passive,  caleflo ;  but  those  which  change  a  into  i  form  the  passive  regu- 
larly.   Yet  conftt,  dejit,  and  in/it,  occur.     See  §  183, 12,  13,  14. 

§  181.  Edo,  to  eat,  is  conjugated  regularly  as  a  verb  of  the  third  con- 
jugation ;  but  in  the  present  of  the  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive 
moods,  and  in  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive,  it  has  also  forms  similar  to 
those  of  the  corresponding  tenses  of  sum :  Thus,  — 


INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

s. 

edo, 

edis, 

edit, 

(or 

es, 

est) ; 

p. 

gdimiis, 

Sditis, 

gdunt. 

(or 

estis), 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

s. 

ederem, 

Sderes, 

«d&St, 

(or 

essem, 

esses, 

essSt)  ; 

P. 

ederem  tis, 

ederetis, 

edSrent, 

(or 

essemtis, 

essetis, 

essent). 
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Pres.  S.  6dg, 
(or  es ; 

Fut.    S.  edito, 
(or  esto ; 


IMPERATIVE. 

P.  edite, 

estg). 
P.  gditot*,  6dunt5. 

estote), 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  6dSre,  (or  esse). 

PASSIVE. 

Pres.      edittir,  (or  estiir). 

Imperf.  ederetiir,         (or  essettir). 

§  182.  Eo  is  irregular  in  the  parts  which,  in  other  verbs;  are  formed 
from  the  first  root,  except  the  imperfect  subjunctive  and  the  present  infini- 
tive. In  these,  and  in  the  parts  formed  from  the  second  and  third  roots,  it 
is  a  regular  verb  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

Note.    Eo  has  no  first  root,  and  the  parts  usually  derived  from  that  root,  consist,  in 
this  verb,  of  terminations  only. 

Pres.  Indie.  Pres.  Infin.  Per/.  Indie.  Per/.  Part. 

eo,  IrS,  lvi,  itum,  to  go. 


Ibo,  ibis,  Ibit,  etc. 
Ivi,  ivisti,  Ivit,  etc. 
Iveram,  lveras,  etc. 


INDICATIVE. 

Pres. 

S.  eo,  Is,  it ; 

Fut. 

P.  Tmus,  itis,  eunt. 

Per/. 

Imperj 

f.  S.  ibam,  ibas,  Ibat ; 

Plup. 

P.  Ibamtis,  etc. 

Fut.  per/ 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.      earn,  eas,  eat,  etc. 
Imperf.  irem,  ires,  iret,  etc. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  I ;       P.  Ite. 
2.  ito,  ltote, 


Fut. 


3.  Ito; 


eunto. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  iens,  (gen.  euntis.) 
Fut.    iturtis,  a,  um. 


Per/,  lverim,  Iveris,  etc. 
Plup.  ivissem,  ivisses,  etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  ire\ 
Per/.  ivisse\ 
Fut.     iturtis  esse*. 

GERUND. 

eundi, 
eundo,  etc. 


REM.  2.  In  the  passive  voice  are  found  the  infinitive  Iri,  and  the  third  persons  singu- 
lar Itur,  ibdtur,  ibltur,  \tum  estt  etc. ;  e&tur,  iretur,  eundurn  est,  etc. ,  which  are  used  im- 
personally.   See  §  184,  2,  (a.) 
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REM.  3.  The  compounds  of  eo,  including  veneo,  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb, 
but  most  of  them  have  ii  in  the  perfect  rather  than  Ivi.  Adeo,  anteeo,ineo,prxt^reo, 
subeo,  and  transeo,  being  used  actively,  are  found  in  the  passive  voice.  Inielur  occurs  as 
a  future  passive  of  into.    Ambio  is  regular  like  audio,  but  has  either  amblbat  or  ambilbat. 

Note.  Queo,  I  can,  and  nequeo,  I  cannot,  are  conjugated  like  eo,  but  they  want  the 
imperative  mood  and  the  gerund,  and  their  participles  rarely  occur.  They  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  passive  voice,  before  an  infinitive  passive. 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

§  183. —  1.  Defective  verbs  are  those  which*  are  not  used  in 
certain  tenses,  numbers,  or  persons. 

(2.)  The  following  list  contains  such  verbs  as  are  remarkable  for  wanting 
many  of  their  parts  :  — 

1.  Odi,  I  hate.  6.  Fari,  to  speak.  12.  Confit,  it  is  done. 

2.  Coepi,  I  have  begun.  7.  Quseso,  I  pray.  13.  Dent,  it  is  wanting. 

3.  Memini,  I  remember.  8.  Ave,     \  haU  0T  farewdh     14.  Infit,  he  begins. 

4.  Aio,  )  j  9.  Salve,  J  15.  Ovat,  he  rejoices. 

5.  Inquam,    J 

1 .    Odi,  coepi,  and  memini  are  used  chiefly  in  the  perfect  and  in  the  other 
parts  formed  from  the  second  root,  and  are  thence  called  preteritive  verbs. 
Odi  has  also  a  deponent  form  in  the  perfect  :  Thus,  — 
Ind.  per/,  odi  or  osus  sum  ;  plup.  oderam ;  fat.  perf.  odero. 
Subj.  perf.  oderim;  plup.  odissem. 
Inf.  perf.  odisse ;  fut.  osurum  esse. 
Part.  fut.  osurus;  perf.  osus. 
NOTE  1.     Exosus  and  pSrosus,  like  osus,  are  used  actively. 

2.  Ind.  perf.  coepi ;  plup.  coeperam  ;  fut.  perf.  coepero. 
Subj.  perf.  coeperim ;  plup.  coepissem. 

Inf.  perf.  coepisse  ;  fut.  coeptiirum  esse. 
P ART.  fut.  coeptiirus;  perf.  cceptus. 
Note  2.    Before  an  infinitive  passive,  cceptus  est,  etc.,  rather  than  ccepi,  etc.,  are  com- 
monly used. 

3.  Ind.  perf.  memini ;  plup.  memineram  ;  fut .  perf.  memingro. 
Subj.  perf.  memmerim  ;  plup.  meminissem. 

INF.  perf  memmisse. 

Imperat.  2  pers.  S.  mSmento ;  P.  mementote\ 
NOTE  3.   Odi  and  memini  have,  in  the  perfect,  the  sense  of  the  present,  and  in  the  plu- 
perfect and  future  perfect,  the  sense  of  the  imperfect  and  future,  &B,fugiet  atque  od&rit. 
Cic.    In  this  respect,  novi,  I  know,  the  perfect  of  nosco,  to  learn,  and  consuevi,  I  am 
wont,  the  perfect  of  consuesco,  I  accustom  myself,  agree  with  ddi  and  memini. 

4.  IND.  pres.  aio,*aTs,  ait;  , ,  aiunt.* 

— —  imp.  aiebam,  aiebas,  aiebat ;  aiebamus,  aiebatis,  aiebant. 

SUBJ.  pres. ,  aias,aiat ;  , ,  aiant. 

Imperat.  pres.  al.  Part.  pres.  aiens. 

NOTE.  4.    Ais  with  ne  is  contracted  to  ain1 ;  like  vtden\  Wiin* ;  for  videsne,  abisne. 

*  Pronounced  a'-yo,  a'-yunt,  etc.,  wherever  the  diphthong  ai  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 
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5.  IND.  pres.     inquam,  inquis,  inquit;  inquimtis,  inquitis,  inquiunt. 

imp, } f  inquiebat,  and  inquibat;  , ,  inquiebant. 

fut. ,  inquies,  inquiet ;  , , • 

—  perf. ,  inquisti,  inquit;  , , . 

SUBJ.  pres. ,  inquias,  inquiat;  ,  inquiatis,  inquiant. 

IMPERAT.  inque,  inquito. 
6    IND.  pres. , ,  fattir  ;  fut.  fabor, ,  fabittir. 

perf.  fatus  est ;  plup.  fatus  eram. 

IMPERAT.  fare.    Part.  pres.  fans;  perf  fatus ;  fut.  fandus. 

Infin.  pres.  fan  or  farier.  Gerund,  gen.  fandi ;  abl.  fando. 

Supine,  fata. 

7.  Ind.  pres.  quseso, ,  qusesit;  quaesumus, , . 

Inf.  pres.  qugesere. 

8.  Imperat.  Sve,  avete  ;  aveto.    Inf.  avere. 

Note.  Avere  and  solvere  are  often  used  vnthjiibeo. 

9.  Ind  pres.  salveo  ;  fut.  salvebis.     Inf.  pres.  salvere. 
Imperat.  salve,  salvete ;  salveto. 

12.  Ind.  pres.  conf  it ;  fut.  conf  let. 

Subj.  pres.  conf  iat ;  imp  erf  conf  leret.    Inf.  pres.  conf  leri. 

13.  Ind.  pres.  def  it ;  pi.  def  lunt ;  fut.  def  let.     Subj.  pres.  def  Tat. 
Inf.  pres.  def  lerl. 

14.  Ind.  pres.  infit;  pi.  infiunt. 

15.  Ind.  pres.  ovat.     Subj.  pres.  ovet ;  imperf.  ovaret. 

Part.  pres.  oyans  ;  perf  ovatus  ;  fut.  ovaturiis.     Gerund,  ovandl. 

Rem.  1.  Among  defective  verbs  are  sometimes,  also,  included  the  following :  —  Forem, 
f 'ores,  etc.,  fore.  Ausim,  ausls,  ausit;  ausint.  Faxo  and  faxim,J axis,  faxit ;  faximus, 
faxitis,  faxint.  Faxem.  The  form  in  o  is  an  old  future  perfect ;  that  in  im  a  perfect, 
and  that  in  em  a  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Rem.  2.  In  the  present  tense,  the  first  person  singular,  furo,  to  be  mad,  and  dor  and 
der,  from  do,  to  give,  are  not  used.  So  in  the  imperative, set,  cupe,  an&polle,  from  scio, 
cupio,  andpolleo,  do  not  occur. 

Rem.  3.  A  few  words,  sometimes  classed  with  defectives,  are  formed  by  contraction  from 
a  verb  and  the  conjunction  si;  as,  sis  for  si  vis,  sultis  for  si  vultis,  sodes  for  si  audes  (for 
audies. ) 

IMPEESONAL   VERBS. 

§  184.  (a.)  Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  and  do  not  admit  of  a  personal 
subject. 

(b.)  The  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb  in  the  active  voice  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  an 
infinitive,  or  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  clause  ;  but  in  English  the  neuter  pronoun,  it, 
commonly  stands  before  the  verb,  and  represents  such  clause ;  as,  me  delectat  scribere,  it 
delights  me  to  write.  Sometimes  an  accusative  depending  on  an  impersonal  verb  takes,  in 
English,  the  place  of  a  subject ;  as,  me  miseret  tui,  I  pity  thee. 

1.  Impersonal  verbs  in  the  active  voice  are  conjugated  in  the  several  con- 
jugations like  delectat,  it  delights  ;  decet,  it  becomes ;  contingit,  it  happens ; 
evenit,  it  happens  ;   thus  :  — 
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1st.  Conj. 

2d  Conj. 

3d  Conj. 

4Jh  Conj. 

Ind.  Pres. 

delectat, 

decet, 

contingit, 

evenit, 

Imp. 

delectabat, 

decebat, 

contingebat, 

eveniebat, 

Fut. 

delectabit, 

decebit, 

continget, 

eveniet, 

Per/. 

delectavit, 

decuit, 

contigit, 

evenit, 

Plup. 

delectaverat, 

decuerat, 

contigerat, 

evenerat, 

Fut.  per/. 

delectaverit. 

dedierit. 

contigerit. 

evenerit. 

Sub.  Pres. 

delectet, 

deceat, 

contiDgat, 

eveniat, 

Imp. 

delectaret, 

deceret, 

contingeret, 

evenlret, 

Per/. 

delectaverit, 

decuerit, 

contigerit, 

evenerit, 

Plup. 

delectavisset. 

decuisset. 

contigisset. 

evenisset. 

Inf.  Pres. 

delectare, 

decere, 

contingere, 

evenire, 

Per/. 

delectavisse. 

decuisse. 

contigisse. 

evenisse. 

2.  (a.)  Most  neuter  and  many  active  verbs  may  be  used  impersonally  in 
the  passive  voice,  by  changing  the  personal  subject  of  the  active  voice  into 
an  ablative  with  the  preposition  a  or  ab  ;  as, 

Illipugnant ;  or  pugnatur  ab  Mis,  they  fight. 

(b.)  In  the  passive  form,  the  subject  in  English  is,  commonly,  either  the 
agent,  expressed  or  understood,  or  an  abstract  noun  formed  from  the  verb ; 
as, 

Pugnatum  est,  we,  they,  etc.,  fought ;  or,  the  battle  was  fought. 

(c.)  Sometimes  the  English  subject  in  the  passive  form  is,  in  Latin,  an  oblique  case  de- 
pendent on  the  verb  ;  a.s,favetur  tibi,  thou  art  favored. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  impersonal  verbs  in  the  several  conjugations  of  the  pas- 
sive voice :  — 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Pres. 

pugnatur, 

favetur, 

curritur, 

venltur, 

Imp. 

pugnabatur, 

favebatur, 

currebatur, 

veniebatur, 

Fut. 

pugnabltur, 

favebitur, 

curretur, 

venietur, 

Per/. 

pugnatum  est  or 

fuit, 

fautum  est  or  fuit, 

cursum  est  or 

fuit, 

ventum  est  or  fuit, 

Plup. 

pugnatum  erat  or 

fautum  erat  or 

cursum  erat 

or 

ventum    erat    or 

fuerat, 

fuerat, 

fuerat, 

fuerat, 

Fut.  p. 

pugnatum  erit  or 

fautum  erit  or 

cursum  erit  or 

ventum  erit  or 

fuerit. 

fuerit. 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

fuerit. 
MOOD. 

fuerit. 

Pres. 

pugnetur, 

faveatur, 

curratur, 

veniatur, 

Imp. 

pugnaretur, 

faveretur, 

curreretur, 

venire  tur, 

Per/. 

pugnatum    sit 

or 

fautum    sit    or 

cursum    sit 

or 

ventum    sit    or 

fuerit, 

fuerit, 

fuerit, 

fuerit, 

Plup. 

pugnatum  esset 

or 

fautum  esset  or 

cursum  esset 

or 

ventum  esset  or 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

• 

Pres. 

pugnari, 

faveri, 

curri, 

veniri, 

Per/. 

pugnatum    esse 

or 

fautum  esse  or 

cursum   esse 

or 

ventum  esse  or 

fuisse, 

fuisse, 

fuisse, 

fuisse, 

Fut. 

pugnatum  iri. 

fautum  Iri. 

cursum  Iri. 

ventum  iri. 
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3.  In  like  manner,  in  the  periphrastic  conjugation,  the  neuter  gender  of 
the  participle  in  dus,  both  of  active  and  neuter  verbs,  is  used  impersonally 
with  est,  etc.,  and  the  dative  of  the  person ;  as,  mihi  scribendum  fuit,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  write;  moriendum  est  omnibus,  all  must  die.  See  §  162,  15, 
E.  5. 

REDUNDANT    VERBS. 

§  185.  Redundant  verbs  are  those  which  have  different  forms 
to  express  the  same  meaning. 

Verbs  may  be  redundant  in  termination  ;  as,  fabrico  m&fabricor,  to  frame  ; 
—  in  conjugation ;  as,  law,  -are,  and  lavo,  -ere,  to  wash ;  —  or  in  certain 
tenses ;  as,  odi  and  osus  sum,  I  hate. 

DERIVATION   OF   VERBS. 

§  187.  Verbs  are  derived  either  from  nouns,  from 
adjectives,  or  from  other  verbs. 

I.  Verbs  derived  from  nouns  or  adjectives  are  called  denominatives. 

I.  (a.)  Active  denominatives  are  generally  of  the  first  conjugation;  those 
which  are  neuter,  of  the  second.  They  are  usually  formed  by  adding  re- 
spectively o  and  eo  to  the  root. 

II.  Verbs  derived  from  other  verbs  are  either  frequentatives,  incentives,  de- 
sideratives,  diminutives,  or  intensives. 

1.  Frequentatives  express  a  repetition,  or  an  increase  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  primitive. 

(a.)  They  are  all  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  formed  by  adding  o  to 
the  third  root ;  as,  ddmo,  (d&mit-)  d&mito.  In  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
at  of  the  root  is  often  changed  into  it;  as,  clamo,  to  cry,  (third  root  clamdt-) 
clamito,  to  cry  frequently. 

(b.)  A  few  frequentatives  are  formed  by  adding  xto  to  the  first  root  of  the 
primitive ;  as,  ago,  (ag-)  agito. 

(c.)  Frequentatives,  from  primitives  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  conjugations,  some- 
times serve  again  as  primitives,  from  which  new  frequentatives  are  formed ;  as,  dico,  dido, 
dicttto.    Sometimes  the  second  or  intermediate  form  is  not  in  use. 

(d.)  Some  frequentatives  are  deponent ;  as,  sector,  from  sSquor. 

(e.)  When  verbs  of  this  class  express  simply  an  increase  of  the  action  denoted  by  the 
primitive,  they  are,  by  some  grammarians,  called  intensives. 

2.  Incentives  or  inchoatives  mark  the  beginning  of  the  action  or  state  ex- 
pressed by*the  primitive. 

(a.)  They  all  end  in  sco,  and  are  formed  by  adding  that  termination  to 
the  root  of  the  primitive,  with  its  connecting  vowel,  which,  in  the  third  con- 
jugation, is  i;  as  caleo,  to  be  hot;  calesco,  to  grow  hot. 
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(b.)  Most  inceptives  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation, 
(c.)  Some  inceptives  are  formed  from  nouns  and  adjectives  by  adding  asco  or  esco  to  the 
root ;  as,  puerasco,  from  puer  ;  juvSnesco,  from  juvZnis. 
Note.    Inceptives  are  all  neuter,  and  of  the  third  conjugation. 
Some  verbs  in  sco,  which  are  not  inceptives,  are  active ;  as,  disco, posco. 

3.  Desideratives  express  a  desire  of  doing  the  act  denoted  by  the  primitive, 
(a. )  They  are  formed  from  the  third  root,  by  adding  urio ;  as,  cceno,  to 

sup  (third  root  ccendt-),  ccendturio,  to  desire  to  sup. 
(6.)  Desideratives  are  all  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
(c.)  Yerbs  in  urio,  having  u  long,  are  not  desideratives  ;  &s,prurio,  ttgurio. 

4.  Diminutives  denote  a  feeble  or  trifling  action.  They  are  formed  by 
adding  illo  to  the  root  of  the  primitive. 

They  are  few  in  number,  and  are  all  of  the  first  conjugation. 

5.  Intensives  denote  eager  action.  They  are  usually  formed  by  adding  so, 
esso,  or  isso  to  the  root  of  the  primitive;  SLS,facesso,  to  act  earnestly  —  from 
/Scio. 

Concupisco,  to  desire  greatly,  though  in  form  an  inceptive,  is,  in  its  signification,  an 
intensive- 
Note.    Verbs  of  all  these  classes  have  sometimes  simply  the  meaning  of  their  primitives. 

PARTICLES. 

§  190.  1.  Particles  are  those  parts  of  speech  which 
are  neither  declined  nor  conjugated.  They  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes  —  adverbs,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  interjections. 

Note.  A  word  may  sometimes  belong  to  two  or  more  of  these  classes,  according  to  its 
connection. 

ADVERBS. 

2.  An  adverb  is  a  particle  used  to  modify  or  limit 
the  meaning-  of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  ad- 
verb; as, 

Bene  et  sapienter  dixit,  he  spoke  well  and  wisely. 

3.  Adverbs,  in  regard  to  their  signification ,  are  divided  into  various 
classes ;  as,  adverbs  of  place,  time,  manner,  etc.,  and  some  beloiig  to  either 
class  according  to  their  connection. 

4.  In  regard  to  their  etymology,  adverbs  are  either  primitive  or  derivative, 

DERIVATION   OF   ADVERBS. 

§  192.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
and  participles. 
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I.  From  nouns. 

1.  Of  these  a  few  end  in  im  (generally  atim),  and  denote  manner;  as, 
GrSgatim,  in  herds,  from  grex. 

2.  Some  end  in  itus,  and  denote  origin  or  manner ;  as, 
Catitus,  from  heaven,  from  ccdum. 

3.  Some  are  merely  the  different  cases  of  nouns  used  adverbially. 

II.  From  adjectives  and  participles. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  derivative  adverbs  come  from  adjectives  and 
participles  (present  and  perfect),  and  end  in  e  and  ter. 

1.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, are  formed  by  adding  e  to  the  root ;  as, 

Mgre,  scarcely,  from  tegZr.     BSne,  well,  is  from  bonus,  or  an  older  form,  bgn&s. 
Exc.  1.   A  few  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the 
second  declension  add  iter,  itus,  im,  or  atim  to  the  root ;  as, 
LHvlriitus,  divinely,  from  divlri&s. 

2.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, are  formed  by  adding  Wr  to  the  root,  except  when  it  ends  in  t,  in 
which  case  &r  only  is  added ;  as, 

AcritSr,  sharply,  from  acSr. 

Exc.  From  audax  comes  hy  syncope  audactZr  ;  from  fortis  comes  fortttgr ;  from  omnts, 
omriino. 

3.  From  the  cardinal  numerals  are  formed  numeral  adverbs  in  ies ;  as, 
Quinquies,  from  quinque*.     So  titties  and  quoties,  from  tot  and  qudt. 

4.  Some  adverbs  are  merely  certain  cases  of  adjectives.     Such  are, 

(a.)  Ablatives  in  o,  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second  declension;  as,  cttS, 
quickly  ;  and  a  few  in  a  from  adjectives  of  the  first  declension ;  as,  recta,  straight  on.  In 
like  manner,  re'pente',  suddenly,  from  ripens. 

(b.)  Nominatives  or  accusatives  of  the  third  declension  in  the  neuter  singular;  as,  facilS  ; 
and  some  also  of  the  second  declension  ;  as  cetSrum,  and  the  numeral  adverbs,  prlmum, 
etc  ,  which  have  also  the  termination  in  o  ;  and  so  also  postremum  (o),  and  ultimum  (5). 
The  neuter  plural  sometimes  occurs  also,  especially  in  poetry  ;  as,  multa  gemZre. 

III.  From  the  adjective  pronouns  are  derived  adverbs  of  place,  etc. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADVERBS. 

§  194.  —  1.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  with  the  ter- 
minations e  and  ter,  and  most  of  those  in  o,  are  compared  like 
their  primitives. 

2.  The  comparative,  like  the  neuter  comparative  of  the  adjective,  ends  in 
ius ;  the  superlative  is  formed  from  the  superlative  of  the  adjective  by 
changing  us  into  e;  as, 
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Dure,  durius,  duriss'ime. 

3.  Some  adverbs  have  superlatives  in  5  or  um;  as,  m&ritisstmo ,  plurimum,primo,  or 
prlmum,  p5lissimum. 

4.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  is  irregular  or  defective,  that  of  the 
adverb  is  so  likewise ;  as, 

BenS,  melius,  opttme.  —  Magis,  maxime  (from  magnus),  has  no  positive  ;  nupSr,  nuper- 
flme,  has  no  comparative.  Prope,  propius,  proxime;  the  adjective  propior  has  no  positive 
in  use. 

5.  Diu  and  ssepS,  though  not  derived  from  adjectives,  are  yet  compared ;  —  diu,  diutvus, 
diutissime  ;  sxpe*,  ssepius,  szepissime. 

6.  Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  are  sometimes  compared  by  prefixing  magis 
and  maxime  ;  as,  magis  dperte. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§  195.  —  1.  A  preposition  is  a  particle  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
some  preceding*  word. 

4.  Twenty-six  prepositions  have  an  accusative  after  them  :  — 

3d,  to,  towards,  at,  for.  erga,  towards,  opposite.  post,  after,  since,  behind. 

adversus,    \  against,  extra,  without,  beyond.  prseter,  past,  before,  against, 

adversura, J  towards.  infra,  under,  beneath.  beyond^  besides. 

ante,  before.  inter,  between,  among,  dur-  prope,  near  by,  nigh. 

apiid,  at,  with,  near,  before,        ing.  propter,  near,  on  account  of. 

in  presence  of.  intra,  within.  secundum,     after,    behind, 

circa,     )  aroun(j  about  jnxta,  near  to,  next  to.  along,  next  to,  according 

circum, )  ob,  for,  on  account  of,  before,      to. 

circiter,  about,  near.  penes,  in  the  power  of,  with,  supra,  above,  over. 

c!s'     \  on  this  side,  within.  V^,  through,  throughout,  by ,  trans,  over,  beyond. 

citra,  J  during.  ultra,  beyond. 

contra,  against,  opposite.  pone,  behind. 

5.  Eleven  prepositions  have  after  them  an  ablative  :  — 

a,       \  de,/rom,  down  from,  after,    prae,  before,  for,  on  account 

5b,      \from,  after,  by.  of,  concerning.  of,  in  comparison  with. 

abs,    )  e,    >  out  of,  from,   of,  by,    pro,  before,  for,  instead  of, 

absque,  without,  but  for.  ex,  J      after.  according  to. 

coram,  before,  in  presence  of.  palam,  before,  in  presence  of.   sine,  without. 

cum,  with.  tentis,  as  far  as,  up  to. 

6.  Five  prepositions  take  after  them  sometimes  an  accusative, 
and  sometimes  an  ablative  :  — 

clam,  without  the  knowledge  sub,  under,  about,  near.  super,   above,  over;    upon, 

of  subter,  under,  beneath.  concerning. 

m,  in,  on;  to,  into,  against. 
Rem.  1.  Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally  placed  before  the  noun  or 

pronoun  whose  relation  they  express.    They  sometimes,  however,  stand  after  it.     Cf. 

§  279, 10. 
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Rem.  2.  A  is  used  only  before  consonants ;  36  before  vowels,  and  frequently  before  con- 
sonants, though  rarely  before  labials  :  abs  is  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase  abs  te. 
E  is  used  only  before  consonants,  ex  before  both  vowels  and  consonants. 

(b.)  The  following  words  are  called  inseparable  prepositions,  because  they 
are  found  only  in  composition  :  — 

Ambi  or  amb  (Greek  ay^C),  around,  about.    Red  or  rS,  again,  back.    Ve,  not. 
Dis  or  di,  asunder.  Se,  apart,  aside. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  198.  A  conjunction  is  a  particle  which  connects 
words  or  propositions. 

Conjunctions,  according  to  their  different  uses,  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  —  coordinate  and  subordinate. 

I.  Coordinate  conjunctions,  are  such  as  join  coordinate  or  similar  con 
structions;  as, 

Luna  et  stellxfulgebant,  The  moon  and  the  stars  were  shining. 

II.  Suhordinate  conjunctions  are  such  as  join  dissimilar  constructions ; 
as, 

Edo,  ut  vivam,  I  eat  that  I  may  live. 

Remark.  Ac  and  atque  signify  "  as  "  or  "  than  "  after  adverhs  and  adjec- 
tives which  denote  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  Quam  is  rarely  used  after 
these  words,  except  when  a  negative  particle  is  joined  with  alius. 

INTERJECTIONS. 
§  199.    An   interjection  is   a  particle   used    in   ex- 
clamation, and  expressing-  some  emotion  of  the  mind. 


SYNTAX. 

§  200.  — 1.  Syntax    treats    of   the    construction    of 
sentences. 

2.  A  sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  in   words ;   as,  Canes 
latrant,  The  dogs  bark. 
3.  All  sentences  are  either 

(I.)  DECLARATIVE;  as,  Venti  spirant,  The  winds  hlow :  — 
(2.)  INTERROGATIVE  ;  as,  Spirantne  venti?    Do  the  winds  blow?  — 
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(3.)  EXCLAMATORY;  as,  Quam  veh&menter  spirant  venti!  How  fierce- 
ly the  winds  blow  !  —  or, 

(4.)  IMPERATIVE  ;  as,  Venti,  splrate,  Blow,  winds. 

4.  The  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  first  three  classes  of  sentences  is  either  the  indicative  or 
the  subjunctive ;  in  imperative  sentences  it  i3  either  the  imperative  or  the  subjunctive. 

5.  A  sentence  may  consist  either  of  one  proposition  or  of  two  or  more 
propositions  connected  together. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

§  201.  — 1.  A  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and 
a  predicate. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of  which  something  is 
affirmed. 

3.  The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  in  the  proposition,  Equus  currit,  The  horse  runs,  equus  is  the  sub- 
ject and  currit  is  the  predicate. 

Note.  The  word  affirm,  as  here  used,  includes  all  the  various  significations  of  the  verb, 
as  expressed  in  the  several  moods. 

4.  Propositions  are  either  principal  or  subordinate. 

5.  A  principal  proposition  is  one  which  makes  complete  sense  by  itself; 
as, 

Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  pauper,  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset,  Phocion  was  always  poor, 
though  he  might  ha?e  been  very  rich. 

6.  A  subordinate  proposition  is  one  which,  by  means  of  a  subordinate 
conjunction,  is  made  to  depend  upon  or  limit  some  part  of  another  propo- 
sition; as, 

Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  pauper,  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset,  Phocion  was  always  poor, 
though  he  might  have  been  very  rich. 

7.  Subordinate  propositions  are  used  either  as  substantives,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs,  and  are  accordingly  called  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial  proposi- 
tions or  clauses. 

8.  Substantive  clauses  are  connected  with  the  propositions  on  which  they  depend  by 
means  of  the  final  conjunctions  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  etc.,  sometimes  by  quod,  and,  in  clauses 
containing  an  indirect  question,  by  interrogative  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  con- 
junctions. 

Remark.  A  dependent  substantive  clause  often  takes  the  form  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  and  in  that  case  has  no  connective ;  as,  Gaudeo  te  valere. 

9.  Adjective  clauses  are  connected  by  means  of  relatives,  both  pronouns  and  pronominal 
adjectives ;  as,  qui,  qualis,  quantus,  etc.  Adverbial  clauses  are  connected  either  by  rela- 
tive adverbs  of  place  and  time,  or  by  temporal,  conditional,  concessive,  comparative,  and 
sometimes  by  causal  conjunctions. 
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10.  A  sentence  consisting  of  one  proposition  is  called  a  simple 
sentence;  as, 

CaduntfSlia,  The  leaves  fall.     Semiramis  Babylonem  condidit. 

11.  A  sentence  consisting  of  a  principal  and  one  or  more 
subordinate  propositions  is  called  a  complex  sentence ;  as, 

Qui  Jit,  ut  nSmo  contentus  vlvat  ?    How  happens  it,  that  no  one  lives  content  ? 

12.  A  sentence  consisting  of  two  or  more  principal  proposi- 
tions, either  alone  or  in  connection  with  one  or  more  subordinate 
propositions,  is  called  a  compound  sentence ;  as, 

Spirant  venti  et  caduntfdlia,  The  winds  blow,  and  the  leaves  fall. 

13.  The  propositions  composing  a  complex  or  a  compound  sentence  are 
called  its  members  or  clauses ;  the  principal  proposition  is  called  the  leading 
clause,  its  subject,  the  leading  subject,  and  its  verb,  the  leading  verb. 


SUBJECT. 

§  202.— 1.  The  subject  also  is  either  simple,  com- 
plex, or  compound. 

2.  The  simple  subject,  which  is  also  called  the  grammatical 
subject,  is  either  a  noun  or  some  word  standing  for  a  noun  ;  as, 

Aves  volant,  Birds  fly.    Tu  IZgis,  Thou  readest.     Mentlri  est  turpe,  To  lie  is  base.  : 

3.  The  complex  subject,  called  also  the  logical  subject,  consists 
of  the  simple  subject  with  its  modifications ;  as, 

Conscientia  bene  actae  vitse  est  jucundisslma.  The  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life  is 
very  pleasant.  Here  conscientia  is  the  grammatical,  and  conscientia  bSne  actx  vitse.  the 
complex,  subject. 

4.  The  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  or 
complex  subjects  to  which  a  single  predicate  belongs ;  as, 

Liina  et  stellse  fulgebant,  The  moon  and  stars  were  shining.  GrrammStlce  ac  mflsice 
junctse.fue.runt,  Grammar  and  music  were  united. 

Remark.  Words  are  said  to  modify  or  limit  other  words,  when  they  serve  to  explain, 
describe,  define,  enlarge,  restrict,  or  otherwise  qualify  their  meaning. 

5.  Every  sentence  must  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  called  its  prin- 
cipal or  essential  parts ;  any  sentence  may  also  receive  additions  to  these, 
called  its  subordinate  parts. 

Rem.  1.  A  modified  grammatical  subject,  considered  as  one  complex  idea, 
may  itself  be  modified  ;  as, 

Omnia  tua  consilia,  All  thy  counsels.  Here  omnia  modifies,  not  consilia^  but  the  com- 
plex idea  expressed  by  tua  consilia. 
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Rem.  2.  An  infinitive,  with  the  words  connected  with  it,  may  be  the 
logical  subject  of  a  proposition  ;  as, 

Virtus  est  vitium  fdgere,  To  shun  vice  is  a  virtue. 

Rem.  3.  A  clause,  or  any  member  consisting  of  two  or  more  clauses, 
may  be  the  logical  subject  of  a  proposition  ;  as, 

E  ccelo  descendit  "  Nosce  te  ipsum."    JEquum  est,  ut  hoc  facias. 

Rem.  4.  The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is 
put  in  the  nominative,  when  the  verb  of  the  predicate  is  a  finite  verb ;  but 
when  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  the  subject  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

NOTE  1.    A  verb  in  any  mood,  except  the  infinitive,  is  called  &  finite  verb. 

Note  2.  In  the  following  pages,  when  the  term  subject  ox  predicate  is  used  alone,  the 
grammatical  subject  or  predicate  is  intended. 

PREDICATE. 

§  203.  —  1.  The  predicate,  like  the  sulbgect,  is  either 
simple,  complex,  or  compound. 

2.  The  simple  predicate,  which  is  also  called  the  grammatical 
predicate,  is  either  a  single  finite  verb,  or  the  copula  sum  with 
a  noun,  adjective,  and  rarely  with  an  adverb  ;  as, 

Sol  lucet,  The  sun  shines.    Brevis  est  voluptas,  Pleasure  is  brief. 

3.  the  complex  predicate,  called  also  the  logical  predicate,  con- 
sists of  the  simple  predicate  with  its  modifications ;  as, 

Sclpio  fudit  Annibalis  copias,  Scipio  routed  the  forces  of  Hannibal.  Here  fudit  is  the 
grammatical,  and  fudit  Annibalis  copias  the  logical  predicate. 

4.  The  compound  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  or 
complex  predicates  belonging  to  the  same  subject ;  as, 

PrSbitas  laudatur  et  alget,  Honesty  is  praised  and  neglected. 

III.  2.  The  leading  verb  is  usually  either  in  the  indicative  or  imperative 
mood,  but  sometimes  in  the  subjunctive  or  the  historical  infinitive. 

3.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  connected  by  coordinate 
conjunctions  ;  those  of  a  complex  sentence  by  some  relative  word,  or  by  a 
subordinate  conjunction. 

4.  Instead  of  a  dependent  clause  connected  by  a  conjunction,  a  noun  and 
participle,  or  two  nouns,  sometimes  stand  as  an  abridged  proposition  ;  as, 

Bello  confecto  discess>'t,  i.  e.  quum  bellum  confectum  esset,  discessit,  The  war  being  fin- 
ished, or  when  the  war  was  finished,  he  departed. 

5.  An  infinitive  may  be  modified  like  the  verb  of  a  predicate. 

6.  Agreement  is  the  correspondence  of  one  word  with  another 
in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 
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7.  A  word  is  said  to  govern  another,  when  it  requires  it  to  be 
put  in  a  certain  case  or  mood. 

8.  A  word  is  said  to  depend  on  another,  when  its  case,  gender, 
number,  mood,  tense,  or  person,  is  determined  by  that  word. 

9.  A  word  is  said  to  follow  another,  when  it  depends  upon  it 
in  construction,  whatever  may  be  its  position  in  the  sentence. 

APPOSITION. 

§  204.  A  noun,  annexed  to  another  noun  or  to  a 
pronoun,  and  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing:,  is 
put  in  the  same  case ;  as, 

Urbs  Roma,  The  city  Rome. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  A  noun,  thus  annexed  to  another,  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  it.  It 
is  generally  added  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  identification,  or  description  ;  sometimes  it 
denotes  character  or  purpose ;  as,  Ejusfugze  comitem  me  adjunxi,  I  added  myself,  as  a 
companion  of  his  flight;  and  sometimes  the  time,  cause,  reason,  etc.,  of  an  action. 

(b.)  A  noun  in  apposition,  like  an  adjective  used  as  an  epithet,  assumes  the  attribute 
denoted  by  it  as  belonging  to  the  noun  which  it  limits,  while  the  predicate-nominative 
affirms  it.  Hence  both  nouns  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  sentence,  whether  subject 
or  predicate.  In  cases  of  apposition ,  there  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  of  the  ancient  participle 
ens,  being ;  qui  est,  who  is ;  qui  vocatur,  who  is  called  ;  or  the  like. 

Rem.  2.  If  the  annexed  noun  has  a  form  of  the  same  gender  as  the  other  noun,  it 
takes  that  form  ;  as,  Usus  magister  egrSgius.  Plin.  If  the  annexed  noun  is  of  the  com- 
mon gender,  the  adjective  qualifying  it  takes  the  gender  of  the  preceding  noun ;  as,  Laurus 
fidissima  custos. 

Rem.  3.  The  annexed  noun  sometimes  differs  from  the  other  in  gender  or  in  number  ; 
as  Duo^  fulmina  belli,  Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyse.  Virg. ;  — and  sometimes  in  both;  as,  Nate, 
mex  vires.    Virg. 

REM.  4.  The  substantive  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  before  the  word  in  apposition 
to  it ;  as,  Consul  dixi,  scil.  Zgo  ;  (I)  the  consul  said. 

Rem.  5.  A  noun  may  be  in  apposition  to  two  or  more  nouns,  and,  in 
such  case,  is  usually  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  M.  Antonius,  C.  Cassius,  tribuni 
plebis,  M.  Antonius,  C.  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the  people.     Caes. 

Rem.  6.  The  annexed  noun  is  sometimes  in  the  genitive ;  as  Urbem  Patavi  loc&vit,  The 
city  of  Patavium.     Virg. 

Rem.  7.  The  name  of  a  town  in  the  genitive  occurs  with  an  ablative  in  apposition  to  it ; 
as,  Antiochlx,  ceUbri  urbe.     Cic.     See  §  221,  Note,  and  §  254,  Rem.  3. 

REM.  8.  (a.)  A  proper  name,  after  nomtn  or  cognomen,  with  a  verb  followed  by  a 
dative,  is  put  in  apposition  either  to  nomen,  etc.,  or  to  the  dative,  the  latter  by  a  species 
of  attraction  ;  as,  cui  nunc  cognomen  Iulo  additur.  Virg.  —  (b. )  The  name  may  also  be  put 
in  the  genitive.  Cf.  R.  6.  — (c.)  In  Ilia  setas,  cut  fecimus  Aurea  nomen,  Ov.  Met.  15,  96, 
Aurea  is  used  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  instead  of  Auream  (scil.  setatem);  or  Aurese,  dat 
(scil.  setati). 
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REM.  9.  A  clause  may  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  nouns.  —  So  also  a  neuter  adjective 
used  substantively  ;  as,  Triste  lupus  stabiilis,  The  wolf,  a  sad  thing  to  the  folds.     Yirg. 

Rem.  10.  Sometimes  the  former  noun  denotes  a  whole,  and  its  parts  are  expressed  by 
nouns  in  apposition  to  it. 

Rem.  11.  The  principal  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  answer  to  a 
question,  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  corresponding  interrog- 
ative word  ;  as, 

Quis  kerus  est  ttbi?  Amphitruo,  scil.  est.  Who  is  your  master?  Amphitruo  (is). 
Plaut. 

Note  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  substantive  pronoun,  the  corresponding  possessive 
pronoun  is  often  used,  agreeing  with  its  noun  ;  as,  Cujus  est  liber?  Meus  (not  Met).  (See 
§  211,  Rem.  3,  (6.) —  So  cujum  for  genitive  cujus?  Cujum  pScus?  an  Mdiboei?  Non ; 
verum  JSgonis.    Yirg. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§  205.  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  parti- 
ciples, agree  with  their  nouns,  in  gender,  number, 
and  case ;  as, 

Bonus  vir,  A  good  man. 

Note  2.  An  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun,  may  either  be  used  as  an  epithet  to  mod- 
ify a  noun,  or,  with  the  copula  sum.  may  constitute  a  predicate.  In  the  former  case  the 
quality  is  assumed,  in  the  latter  it  is  asserted.  In  both  cases,  the  rule  for  their  agreement 
is,  in  general,  the  same.     See  §  210,  R.  1. 

Note  4.  In  the  following  remarks,  the  word  adjective  is  to  be  considered  as  including 
participles,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the  auxiliary  sum,  and  also  adjective  pronouns, 
unless  the  contrary  is  intimated. 

Rem.  1.  An  adjective  agrees  also  with  a  substantive  pronoun,  taking  its  gender  from 
that  of  the  noun  for  which  the  pronoun  stands  ;  as,  Ipse  capellas  aeger  ago,  scil.  e~go,  Me- 
libatus;  Virg.  In  general  propositions  which  include  both  sexes,  the  pronouns  are  con- 
sidered masculine;  as,  Nosfruges  consumere  nati.     Hor. 

Rem.  2.  An  adjective  may  belong  to  each  of  two  or  more 
nouns,  and  in  such  case  is  put  in  the  plural.  If  the  nouns  are 
of  the  same  gender,  the  adjective  agrees  with  them  in  gender,  as 
well  as  in  number ;  as, 

Lupus  et  agnus  siti  compulsi,  A  wolf  and  a  lamb,  constrained  by  thirst.    Phaed. 

When  the  nouns  are  of  different  genders, 

(1.)  If  they  denote  living  things,  the  adjective  is  masculine 
rather  than  feminine  ;  as, 

Pater  mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  My  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Ter.  So  also  uterque 
in  the  singular.     Procumbit  uterque,  scil.  Deucalion  et  Pyrrha.     Ovid. 

(2.)  If  they  denote  things  without  life,  the  adjective  is  gener- 
ally neuter ;  as, 
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His  gSnus,  xtas,  eloquentia  prope  aequalia/were,  Their  family,  age,  and  eloquence  were 
nearly  equal.     Sail. 

Note.  When  nouns  denoting  things  without  life  are  of  the  same  gender  (either  mascu- 
line or  feminine),  but  of  different  numbers,  the  adjective  is  sometimes  neuter;  sometimes 
also  when  both  nouns  are  in  the  singular  number. 

(3.)  If  one  of  the  nouns  denotes  an  animate,  and  another  an  inanimate 
thing,  the  adjective  is  sometimes  neuter,  and  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of 
that  which  has  life ;  as, 

Numidse.  atque  signa  militaria  obscurati  sunt,  The  Numidians  and  the  military  stand- 
ards were  concealed.     Sail. 

Exc.  to  Rem.  2.  The  adjective  often  agrees  with  the  nearest 
noun,  and  is  understood  with  the  rest ;  as, 

Sdciis  et  rege  recepto,  Our  companions  and  king  having  been  recovered.    Virg. 

Rem.  3.  (1.)  An  adjective  qualifying  a  collective  noun  is  often  put  in 
the  plural,  taking  the  gender  of  the  individuals  which  the  noun  denotes  ; 
as, 

Pars  certare  pSrati,  A  part,  prepared  to  contend.  Virg.  This  construction  always  oc- 
curs when  the  collective  noun  is  the  subject  of  a  plural  verb.     See  §  209,  R.  11. 

(2.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  adjective  in  the  singular  takes  the  gender  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  as,  Pars  arduus  altis  pulveriilentus  SquisfUrit.    Virg. 

REM.  5.  A  participle  which  should  regularly  agree  with  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
when  placed  after  the  noun  of  the  predicate,  (a.)  sometimes  takes  the  gender  and  number 
of  the  latter ;  as,  Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda,  Not  every  error  is  to  be  called  folly. 
Cic.  (6.)  Sometimes  also  it  agrees  with  a  noun  following  the  subject  and  in  apposition  to 
it ;  as,  Cdrinthum,  patres  vestri,  totius  Grsecise.  lumen,  exstinctum  esse  vdluerunt.  Cic. ; 
or  (c)  with  the  noun  of  a  subordinate  sentence  ;  as,  lllorum  urbem  ut  propugnaculum  op- 
positum  esse  barbaris.     Nep. 

Rem.  6.  When  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  omitted  after  a  dative  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation (§  239,  R.  1),  an  adjective  in  the  predicate,  belonging  to  that  subject,  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  dative. 

Rem.  7.  (1.)  An  adjective  is  often  used  alone,  especially  in 
the  plural,  the  noun,  with  which  it  agrees,  being  understood ;  as 

Boni  sunt  rari,  scil.  homines,  Good  (men)  are  rare. 

Note  1.     The  noun  to  be  supplied  with  masculine  adjectives  is  commonly  hdmines, 
but  when  they  are  possessives,  it  is  oftener  amlci,  mllites,  elves,  or  prdpinqui. 
NOTE  2.    The  noun  to  be  supplied  is  often  contained  in  a  preceding  clause. 

(2.)  An  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender,  without  a  noun,  is 
often  used  substantively,  where,  in  English,  the  word  thing  or 
things  is  to  be  supplied ;  as, 

BSnum,  a  good  thing  ;  malum,  a  bad  thing,  or,  an  evil. 

Note  1.  The  Latins  generally  preferred  adding  res  to  an  adjective,  to  using  its  neuter 
as  a  substantive.  But  sometimes,  when  res  is  used,  an  adjective  or  pronoun  referring  to  it 
is  put  in  the  neuter  instead  of  the  feminine  ;  as,  Barum  rSrum  utrumque.  Cic.  Hurn&n- 
Qrum  rerumfortuna  plerSque  rZgit.     Sail. 
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NOTE  2.  Instead  of  thing  or  things,  other  words  may  sometimes  be  supplied,  as  the 
sense  requires.  With  a  preposition,  neuter  adjectives  form  adverbial  phraees ;  as,  Per 
mutua,  Mutually.     Virg. 

(3.)  Adjectives  used  substantively  often  have  other  adjectives  agreeing 
with  them  ;  as,  Alia  omnia,  All  other  (things).     Plin. 

Rem.  8.  (a.)  Imperatives,  infinitives,  adverbs,  clauses,  and  words  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  may  be  used  substantively,  and  take  a  neuter  adjec- 
tive in  the  singular  number ;  as,  Supremum  vale  dixit,  He  pronounced  a 
last  farewell.  Ovid.  —  (b.)  In  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  the  adjec- 
tive, as  in  Greek,  is  sometimes  in  the  neuter  plural ;  as,  Ut  ^Eneas  pelago 
jactetur — nota  tibi.     Virg. 

Rem.  9.  (a.)  Adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  instead  of  agreeing  with 
their  nouns,  are  sometimes  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  with  a  partitive  signifi- 
cation, and  their  nouns  in  the  genitive ;  as,  Multum  tempdris,  for  multum 
tempus ;  much  time.  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  in  like  manner  in  the 
plural ;  as,  Vana  rerum  for  vdnce  res.  Hor.  But  in  some  such  examples, 
the  adjective  seems  to  be  used  substantively,  according  to  Rem.  7,  (2) ;  as, 
Telluris  operta.     Virg. 

Rem.  10.  A  neuter  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative,  both  singular  and  plural ;  as,  Magnum  stridens.    Virg. 

Rem.  11.  (a.)  A  noun  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective;  as,  Nemo  miles 
Romanus,  No  Roman  soldier.     Liv. 

(6.)  An  adverb  is  also  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective;  as,  Neqae  Snim 
ignari  sumus  ante  malorum;  i.  e.  antiqudrum  or  prceteritorum.     Virg. 

REM.  12.  (a.)  An  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun,  used  partitively,  stands  alone,  and 
commonly  takes  the  gender  of  the  genitive  plural,  which  depends  upon  it;  but  when  it  is 
preceded  by  a  noun  of  a  different  gender,  to  which  it  refers,  it  usually  takes  that  gender, 
but  sometimes  that  of  the  genitive  ;  as,  ElSphanto  belludrum  nulla  est  prudentior,  No  beast 
is  wiser  than  the  elephant.     Cic. 

(c.)  When  a  collective  noun  follows  in  the  genitive  singular  (§  212,  R.  2.),  the  adjective 
takes  the  gender  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it ;  as,  Vir  fortissimus  nostras  civltatis, 
The  bravest  man  of  our  state.     Cic. 

Rem.  13  (a.)  When  a  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of 
its  primitive  or  of  its  corresponding  noun  (see  §  211,  R.  3,  (6.)  and  (c.)  and  R  4),  an  adjec- 
tive agreeing  with  that  genitive  is  sometimes  joined  with  such  possessive  ;  as,  Solius  meum 
peccatum  corrigi  non  potest,  The  fault  of  me  alone  cannot  be  corrected.     Cic. 

(6.)  Sometimes  a  noun  in  the  genitive  is  expressed,  in  apposition  to  the  substantive 
pronoun  for  which  the  possessive  stands  ;  as,  Pectus  tuum,  hommis  simplicis.    Cic. 

Rem.  14.  An  adjective,  properly  belonging  to  the  genitive,  is  sometimes  made  to  agree 
with  the  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends,  and  vice  versa;  as,  JEdificationis  tuse  con- 
silium, for  tuum,  Your  design  of  building.   Cic. 

Rem.  15.  (a.)  An  adjective  agreeing  with  a  noun  is  sometimes  used,  instead  of  an 
adverb  qualifying  a  verb,  especially  in  poetry;  as,  Ecce  vSnit  TSlamon  properus,  Lo, 
Telamon  comes  in  haste.    Ovid. 

(6.)    So  nullus  is  used  for  non.     Prior,  primus,  princeps,  prSpior,  proztmus,  stilus ,  unus, 
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ultimus,  multus,  totus,  and  some  others,  are  used  instead  of  their  neuters,  adverbially. 
This  is  sometimes  done  for  want  of  an  adverb  of  appropriate  meaning. 

Rem.  17.  The  first  part,  last  part,  middle  part,  etc.,  of  any 
place  or  time,  are  generally  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  adjectives 
primus,  medius,  ultimus,  extr emits,  intimus,  infimus,  imus,  sura- 
mus,  supremus,  reliquus,  and  cetera  ;  as, 

Media  nox,  The  middle  of  the  night.  Summa  arbor,  The  top  of  a  tree.  But  these 
adjectives  frequently  occur  without  this  signification. 

Rem.  18.  The  participle  of  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs,  used  impersonally  in  the 
passive  voice,  is  neuter  ;  as,  Ventum  est.    Cic. 

RELATIVES. 
§  206.    Rem.    19.    (a.)   Relatives    agree    with    their 
antecedents  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  but  their 
case   depends   on   the  construction   of  the  clause   to 
which  they  belong;  as, 

Puer  qui  Ugit,  The  boy  who  reads. 

Note  1.  This  rule  includes  all  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns  which  relate  to  a 
noun  in  a  preceding  clause.  Its  more  common  application,  however,  is  to  the  construction 
of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  the  relative  qui. 

(b.)  The  relative  may  be  considered  as  placed  between  two  cases  of  the 
same  noun,  either  expressed  or  understood,  with  the  former  of  which  it 
agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  and  with  the  latter  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case. 

(1.)    Sometimes  both  nouns  are  expressed  ;  as, 

Erant  omnino  duo  Itinera,  quibus  ltineribus  ddmo  exlre  possent,  There  were  only  two 
routes,  by  which  routes  they  could  leave  home.     Cses. 

(2.)   Usually  the  antecedent  noun  only  is  expressed ;  as, 
Animum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret,  imperat,  Govern  your  passions,  which  rule,  unless  they 
obey.    Hor. 

(3.)  Sometimes  the  latter  noun  only  is  expressed,  especially  when  the  rel- 
ative clause,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  precedes  that  of  the  antecedent ;  as, 

Quibus  de  rebus  ad  me  scripsisti,  coram  videbtmus ;  scil.  de  rebus,  In  regard  to  the 
things  of  which  you  wrote  to  me,  we  will  consider  when  we  meet.     Cic. 

(a.)  The  place  of  the  antecedent  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  ;  as,  Ad  quas  res  aptissimi  Primus,  in  iis  p&tissimum  elaborabimus. 
Cic.  But  the  demonstrative  is  often  omitted  when  its  case  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  relative,  and  not  unfrequently,  also,  when  the  cases  are  different. 
When  the  relative  clause  precedes  that  of  the  antecedent,  is  is  expressed 
only  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  —  The  demonstrative  adjectives  and  adverbs 
are  in  like  manner  often  omitted  before  their  corresponding  relatives ;  talis 
before  qualis,  tbi  before  ubi,  etc. 
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(b.)  Sometimes  the  latter  noun  only  is  expressed,  even  when  the  relative 
clause  does  not  precede. 

(4.)  Sometimes  neither  noun  is  expressed ;  this  happens  especially  when 
the  antecedent  is  designedly  left  indefinite,  or  when  it  is  a  substantive  pro- 
noun; as, 

Qui  bSne  Idtuit,  bSne  vixit,  scil.  homo.  (He)  who  has  well  escaped  notice,  has  lived  well. 
Ovid. 

(5.)  The  relative  is  sometimes  either  entirely  omitted;  as,  Urbs  antlqua  fuit  ;  Tyrii 
tgnuere  coloni,  scil.  quam  or  earn,  There  was  an  ancient  city  (which)  Tyrian  colonists  pos- 
sessed, Virg.  ;  or,  if  once  expressed,  is  afterwards  omitted  even  when,  if  supplied,  its  case 
would  be  different. 

(6.)  (a.)  The  relative  sometimes  takes  the  case  of  the  antecedent,  instead  of  its  own 
proper  case. 

(6.)  The  antecedent  likewise  sometimes  takes  the  case  of  the  relative,  the  substantive 
either  preceding  or  following  the  pronoun;  as,Urbem  quam  stdtuo  vestra  est ,  for  urbs. 
Virg. 

These  constructions  are  said  to  occur  by  attraction. 

(7.)  (a.)  An  adjective,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  antecedent,  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  relative  clause,  and  agrees  with  the  relative  ;  as,  Verbis,  quae  magna  vSlant.    Virg. 

(b.)  This  is  the  common  position  of  the  adjective,  when  it  is  a  numeral,  a  comparative  t 
or  a  superlative. 

(8.)  When  to  the  relative  or  demonstrative  is  joined  a  noun  explanatory 
of  its  antecedent,  but  of  a  different  gender  or  number,  the  relative  or  de- 
monstrative usually  agrees  with  that  noun ;  as, 

Sant5nes  non  longe  a  Tolosatium  Jlriibus  absunt,  quae  clvitas  est  in  provincial,  The 
Santones  are  not  far  distant  from  the  borders  of  the  Tolosates,  which  state  is  in  the  prov- 
ince.    Caes. 

(9.)  If  the  relative  refers  to  one  of  two  nouns,  denoting  the  same  object, 
but  of  different  genders,  it  agrees  with  either ;  as, 

Flumen  est  Arar  quod  in  Rhodanum  influit.     Caes. 

(10.)  When,  in  a  relative  clause  containing  the  verb  sum  or  a  verb  of 
naming,  esteeming,  etc.,  a  predicate-noun  occurs  of  a  different  gender  from 
the  antecedent,  the  relative  commonly  agrees  with  the  latter ;  but  when  the 
preceding  noun  is  to  be  explained  and  distinguished  from  another,  the  rela- 
tive agrees  with  the  former  ;  as, 

Naturx  vultus  quern  dixere  Chaos,  The  appearance  of  nature  which  they  called  Chaos. 
Ovid. 

(11.)  The  relative  sometimes  agrees  with  a  noun,  either  equivalent  in 
sense  to  the  antecedent,  or  only  implied  in  the  preceding  clause ;  as, 

Abundantia  earum  rerum,  quae  mortales  prima  putant,  An  abundance  of  those  things, 
which  mortals  esteem  most  important.     Sail.     Cf.  §  205,  R.  7,  (2.)  N.  1. 

(12.)  The  antecedent  is  sometimes  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun  ;  as,  Omnes  laud&re 
fortunas  meas,  qui  natum  tali  ingenio  prsedttum  haberem;  scil.  mei,  All  were  extolling 
my  fortune,  who,  etc.  Ter. — Or  in  a  possessive  adjective  ;  as,  Servtli  tumultu,  quos, 
etc.     Cees. 
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(13.)  (a.)  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  a  proposition;  the  relative  then  is  commonly 
neuter. 

(b.)  In  such  iustances,  id  is  generally  placed  before  the  relative  pronoun,  referring  to 
the  idea  in  the  antecedent  clause. 

(c.)  Sometimes  is,  referring  to  a  clause,  agrees  with  a  noun  following  ;  as,  Idem  velle 
atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demumjirma  amicitia  est.     Sail. 

(14.)  Quod  relating  to  a  preceding  statement,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  transition,  is 
often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  after  a  period,  where  it  may  be  translated  by 
"  nay,"  "  now,"  or  "  and." 

(15.)  (a.)  A  relative  is  always  plural,  when  referring  to  two  or  more 
nouns  in  the  singular.  If  the  nouns  are  of  different  genders,  the  gender 
of  the  relative  is  determined  by  §  205,  R.  2. 

(6.)  If  the  antecedents  are  of  different  persons,  the  relative  follows  the 
first  person  rather  than  the  second  or  third,  and  the  second  rather  than  the 
third. 

(16.)  The  relative  adjectives  quot,  quantus,  qualis,  are  construed  like  the  relative  qui. 
They  have  generally,  in  the  antecedent  clause,  the  corresponding  demonstrative  words,  t5t , 
tantus,  talis ;  but  these  are  also  often  omitted.  Frequently  also  the  order  of  the  clauses  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  relative  clause  precedes  the  demonstrative. 

(17.)  Qui,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is  often  translated  like  a  demonstrative  ;  as, 
Quae  quum  Ita  sint,  Since  these  (things)  are  so.     Cic. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§  207.  REM.  20.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
(him,  her,  etc)  are  commonly  expressed  in  prose  by  the  oblique  cases  of  is,  ea,  id.  Hie 
and  ille,  however,  being  more  emphatic,  take  the  place  of  is.  ea,  id,  in  lyric  poetry,  and 
occasionally  in  prose  also,  when  particular  emphasis  is  intended.  The  cases  of  ipse ,  ipsa, 
ipsum,  also,  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  when  the  individuality  of  the  person  is  to  be 
distinctly  expressed.  In  reflexive  sentences,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  are  regularly  supplied  by  sui,  sibi,  se;  and  it  is  only  when  the  person  of  the  lead- 
ing subject  is  to  be  referred  to  with  particular  emphasis,  that  ipse  is  used  instead  of  sui. 

REM.  23.  (a.)  Hie  sometimes  refers  to  the  speaker  himself,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person.  —  Hie,  "  this,"  refers  to  the  prominent  object  either 
in  place  or  time  ;  ille,  M  that,"  to  what  is  less  prominent. 

(&.)    But  the  order  is  often  reversed. 

Rem.  24.  Ille,  when  not  in  opposition  to  hie,  is  often  used  to  denote  that  which  is  of 
general  notoriety ;  as,  Medea  ilia,  The  celebrated  Medea.     Cic. 

Rem  25.  Iste  properly  refers  to  the  person  addressed,  and  for  this  reason  is  called  the 
demonstrative  of  the  second  person.  —  Ille  refers  to  the  person  spoken  of,  and  is  hence 
called  the  demonstrative  of  the  third  person.  Thus  iste  liber  is  thy  book,  but  ille  liber  is 
the  book  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Hence,  in  letters,  hie  and  its  derivatives  are  used  of 
the  writer;  iste  and  its  derivatives  of  the  person  addressed  ;  ille,  etc.,  of  some  other  person 
or  thing.  Iste,  from  its  frequent  forensic  use,  and  its  application  to  the  opponent,  often 
denotes  contempt. 

Rem.  26.  (a.)  Is  does  not,  like  hie,  ille,  and  iste,  denote  the  place  or  order  of  the  object 
to  which  it  relates,  but  either  refers  without  particular  emphasis  to  something  already 
mentioned  or  to  something  which  is  to  be  defined  by  the  relative  qui.  Hie,  is,  or  ille,  may 
be  used  in  this  way  before  the  relative,  but  only  hie  or  is  after  it ;  as,  Qui  ddcet,  is  discit, 
or  hie  discit,  but  not  ille  discit,  unless  some  individual  is  referred  to. 
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(b.)  Is  before  a  relative  or  ut  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  talis,  such,  denoting  a  class  ; 
as,  Neque  Snim  tu  is  es,  qui  quid  sis  nescias,  Nor  are  you  such  a  person,  as  not  to  know 
what  you  are.     Cic. ;  sometimes  it  has  the  force  of  idem ;  as,  vos  — ii.  Cic.  Manil.  12. 

IPSE,  INTENSIVE   OR  ADJUNCTIVE. 

Rem.  28.  (a.)  Ipse,  when  used  with  a  substantive  pronoun  taken  reflexively,  agrees 
either  with  such  pronoun  or  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  according  as  either  is  em- 
phatic ;  as  Agam  per  me  ipse,  I  will  do  it  myself.     Cic. 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

Rem.  30.  (a.)  Aliquis  and  quispiam  are  particular  and  affirmative,  corresponding  to  the 
English  some  one. 

(b.)  Aliquis  is  more  emphatic  than  the  indefinite  pronoun  quis.  Hence  aliquis  stands  by 
itself,  but  quis  is  commonly  connected  with  certain  conjunctions  or  relative  words,  but 
these  are  sometimes  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more  words. 

Rem.  31.  (a.)  Quisquam,  "  anyone,»'  and  ullus,  "  any,"  are  universal.  Like  umquam 
and  usquam  they  are  used  in  propositions  which  involve  a  universal  negative,  or  which  ex- 
press an  interrogation  with  a  negative  force,  or  a  condition  (usually  with  si  or  quasi) ;  also, 
after  comparatives,  after  the  adverb  vix,  and  the  preposition  sine. 

(6.)  But  quisquam  and  ullus  after  si  are  often  used  not  in  a  negative  sense,  but  instead 
of  aliquis  or  quis,  serving  only  to  increase  the  indefiniteness  which  would  be  implied  in  the 
latter  pronouns. 

(c.)  Ullus  is  properly  an  adjective,  but  quisquam  is  commonly  used  without  a  noun,  ex- 
cept it  is  a  word  denoting  a  person;  as,  Cuiquam  clvi,  To  any  citizen. 

Rem.  32.  (a.)  Alius,  like  ullus,  though  properly  an  adjective,  is  sometimes  used  like  a 
pronoun.  It  is  often  repeated,  or  joined  with  an  adverb  derived  from  it,  in  the  same  prop- 
osition, which  may  be  translated  by  two  separate  propositions,  commencing  respectively 
with  "  one... another  ; "  as,  Aliud  aliis  videtur  optimum,  One  thing  seems  best  to  one, 
another  to  another.     Cic. 

(b.)  Alius,  repeated  in  different  propositions,  is  also  translated  "  one... another ;"  as, 
Aliud  agitur,  aliud  simulatur,  One  thing  is  done,  another  pretended.     Cic. 

Rem.  33.  (a.)  Quidam  differs  from  aliquis  by  implying  that  a  person  or  thing,  though 
indefinitely  described,  is  definitely  known ;  as,  Quidam  de  collegis  nostris,  A  certain  one 
of  our  colleagues.     Cic. 

Rem.  34.  Quivis  and  quilibet,  "  any  one,"  and  unusquisque,  "  each,"  are  universal  and 
absolute.  A  negative  joined  with  them  denies  only  the  universality  which  they  imply ;  as, 
Non  cuivis  hfimini  contingit  adire  Cdrinthum,  i.  e.  not  to  every  man  without  distinction. 
Hor.     Cuiquam  would  have  made  the  negation  universal. 

Rem.  35.  (a.)  Quisque  signifies  each,  every  one,  distributively  or  relatively,  and  gener- 
ally stands  without  a  noun. 

(6. )  Quisque  with  a  superlative,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  denotes  universality, 
and  is  generally  equivalent  to  omnes  with  the  positive;  as  Doctissimus  quisque,  Every 
learned  man,  i.  e.  all  the  learned. 

THE  REFLEXIVES   SUI  AND   SUUS. 
§  208.    Rem.  37.    («)   Sui  and   suus  properly  refer 
to    the    subject    of  the   proposition    in    which    they 
stand;  as, 
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Oppidani  /acinus  in  se  ac  suos  foedum  consciscunt,  The  citizens  decide  on  a  foul  crime 
against  themselves  and  their  friends.     Liv. 

(1.)  In  dependent  clauses,  in  which  the  subject  does  not  remain  the  same, 
the  reflexives  are  commonly  used  in  references  to  the  leading  subject,  when 
the  thoughts,  language,  purposes,  etc.,  of  that  subject  are  stated ;  as, 

Ariovistus  prxdicavit,  non  sese  Gallis,  sed  Gallos  sibi  helium  inV&lisse,  Ariovistus  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  made  war  upon  the  Gauls,  hut  the  Gauls  upon  him.  Caes.  But 
sometimes,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  cases  of  is  or  Me  are  used  in  such  clauses  in  references 
to  the  leading  subject ;  as,  Helvetii  sese  Allobroges  vi  coacturos  existimabant ,  ut  per  suos 
fines  eos  Ire  paterentur.  Caes.  Here  suos  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause, 
and  eos  to  Helvetii,  the  subject  of  the  leading  clause.  And  sometimes,  even  in  the  same 
dependent  clause,  two  reflexive  pronouns  are  used,  referring  to  different  persons. 

(2.)  If,  however,  the  leading  subject,  whose  thoughts,  etc.,  are  expressed, 
is  indefinite,  the  reflexives  relate  to  the  subject  of  a  dependent  clause ;  as, 

Medeam  prasdicant  (scil.  homines)  infUgafratris  sui  membra  in  iis  locis,  qua  se  parens 
persgquSretur,  dissipavisse.   Cic. 

(3.)  (a.)  When  the  leading  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  the  reflexive 
often  refers  not  to  its  subject,  but  to  that  which  would  be  its  subject  in  the 
active  voice. 

(b.)  So  when  the  subject  is  a  thing  without  life,  the  reflexive  may  relate 
to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence,  which  denotes  a  thing  having  life. 

(4. )  Instead  of  sui  and  suus,  whether  referring  to  a  leading  or  a  subordi- 
nate subject,  ipse  is  sometimes  used,  to  avoid  ambiguity  from  the  similarity 
of  both  numbers  of  sui,  and  also  to  mark  more  emphatically  than  suus,  the 
person  to  whom  it  relates. 

(5.)  In  the  plural  number,  with  inter,  se  only  is  used,  if  the  person  or  thing 
referred  to  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative ;  se  or  ipse,  if  in  any  other 
case. 

(6.)  (a.)  When  reference  is  made  not  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
but  to  some  other  person  or  thing,  hie,  is,  or  ille,  is  generally  used,  except 
in  the  cases  above  specified ;  as, 

ThSmist5cles  servum  ad  Xerxem  misit,  ut  ei  nuntiaret,  suis  verbis,  adversarios  ejus  in 
fftga  esse,  Themistocles  sent  his  servant  to  Xerxes,  to  inform  him  (Xerxes),  in  his  (Them- 
istocles')  name,  that  his  (Xerxes')  enemies  were  upon  the  point  of  flight.   Nep. 

(b. )  But  when  no  ambiguity  would  arise,  and  especially  when  the  verb  is 
of  the  first  or  second  person,  sui  and  suus  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns ;  as, 

Suam  rem  sibi  salvam  sistam,  I  will  restore  his  property  entire  to  him.  Plaut. 

(c.)  On  the  contrary,  the  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  for  the  re- 
flexives; as, 

HelvStii  persuadent  Rauracis,  ut  una  cum  iis  prSficiscantur,  The  Helvetii  persuade  the 
Rauraci  to  go  with  them.  Caes.  —  In  some  instances,  a  reflexive  and  a  demonstrative  are 
used  in  reference  to  the  same  person.    Sometimes  the  reflexives  refer  to  different  subjects 
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in  the  same  sentence ;  as,  Aridvistus  respondit,  neminem  secum  sine  sva.  pernicie  contend- 
isse  (Caes.) ;  where  se  refers  to  Ariovistus,  and  sua  to  neminem. 

(7.)  (a.)  Suns  often  refers  to  a  word  in  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  and 
is  then  usually  placed  after  it ;  as, 
Hunc  elves  sui  ex  urbe  ejecerunt,  Him  his  fellow-citizens  banished  from  the  city.   Cie. 
(8.)  Suus  sometimes  denotes  Jit,  favorable  ;  as, 
Sunt  et  sua  donaparenti,  There  are  likewise  for  my  father  suitable  presents.   Virg. 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE  AND  VERB. 
§  209.  (a.)  The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  finite  verb  is  put  in  the  nominative. 

Note  1.  (a.)  A  yerb  in  any  mood  except  the  infinitive  is  called  a  finite  verb,  (b.)  In 
historical  writing  the  nominative  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  present  infinitive  instead  of 
the  imperfect  indicative.     Cf.  R.  5. 

(b.)  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject-nominative,  in 
number  and  person;   as, 

Ego  ISgo,  I  read. 

Note  2.  The  imperative  singular  is  sometimes  used  in  addressing  several  persons ;  as, 
Hue  natas  adjice  septem,  scil.  vos,  Thebaides.   Ovid. 

Rem.  1.  (a.)  The  nominatives  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos,  are  seldom  expressed, 
the  termination  of  the  verb  sufficiently  marking  the  person ;  as, 

Cupio,  I  desire ;  vivis,  thou  livest ;  habemus,  we  have. 

(6.)  But  when  emphasis  or  opposition  is  intended,  the  nominatives  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  are  expressed. 

Rem.  2.  The  nominative  of  the  third  person  is  often  omitted  :  — 
(1.)  When  it  has  been  expressed  in  a  preceding  proposition  :  — 

(a.)  As  nominative  ;  or  {b)  in  an  oblique  case :  or  (c)  in  a  possessive  adjective. 
(2.)  When  it  is  a  general  word  for  person  or  thing :  — 

Thus  homines  is  often  omitted  before  aiunt,  dicunt^fSrunt,  etc. 

Note  3.    This  omission  of  the  nominative  is  common  in  the  clause  preceding  a  relative. 

Rem.  3.  (1.)  The  nominative  is  wanting  before  verbs  denoting  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  the  operations  of  nature ;  as, 

FulgUrat,  It  lightens.   Plin.     Ningit,  It  snows.   Virg. 

(2.)  The  nominative  is  also  wanting  before  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  passive  of  neuter  verbs,  and  of  active  verbs  used  impersonally ;  as, 

Favetur  ttbi  a  me,  Thou  art  favored  by  me. 

Note  4.  A  nominative,  however,  is  expressed  before  the  passive  of  some  neuter  verbs, 
which,  in  the  active  voice,  are  followed  by  an  accusative;  as,  Pugna  pugndta  est.  Cic. 
See  §  232  (1). 
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(3.)  It  is  wanting  also  before  the  neuter  of  the  future  passive  participle 
with  est ;  as, 

Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  ttbi,  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  yourself 
must  first  grieve.   Hor*. 

(4.)  The  nominative  is  also  wanting  before  the  impersonal  verbs  miseret, 
pomitet,  pudet,  tcedet,  and  piget ;  as, 

Eos  Ineptiarum  p&nitet,  They  repent  of  their  follies.  Cic.  In  such  examples.,  the  sense 
will  sometimes  permit  us  to  supply  fortuna,  conditio,  memdria,  etc.  So  in  the  expression, 
Venit  in  mentem,  It  came  into  mind.  An  infinitive  or  a  subjunctive  clause  sometimes 
forms  the  subject  of  these  verbs. 

(5.)  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  an  infinitive  or  a  neuter  parti- 
ciple (either  alone  or  with  other  words),  one  or  more  propositions,  or  an 
adverb.     The  verb  is  then  in  the  third  person  singular ;  as, 

Vacare  culpa  magnum  est  solatium,  To  be  free  from  fault  is  a  great  consolation. 

(a.)  This  construction  is  especially  common  with  impersonal  verbs  ;  as,  Oratorem  Trasci 
non  de~cet,  That  an  orator  should  be  angry,  is  not  becoming.  Cic.  Sometimes  a  neuter 
pronoun  is  interposed  between  a  proposition  and  its  verb  ;  as,  Impune  facSre  quae,  ttbet,  id 
est  regem  esse.   Sail. 

(6.)  The  nominative  is  also  wanting  before  pdtest,  ccepit,  or  cceptum  est, 
incipit,  desinit,  debet,  solet,  and  videtur,  when  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  an 
impersonal  verb ;  as, 

Ptgere  eumfacti  ccepit,  It  began  to  repent  him  (i.  e.  he  began  to  repent)  of  his  conduct. 
Just. 

Rem.  4.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as, 

Bi  mSliora  piis,  scil.  dent  or  velint,  May  the  gods  grant  better  things  to  the  pious. 
"Virg.  This  omission  is  most  common  with  the  copula  sum  ;  as,  Nam  Polydorus  Sgo,  scil. 
sum.  For  I  am  Polydorus.  Virg.  So  also  est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  in  the  compound 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice  ;  as,  Agro  mulctati,  scil.  sunt.   Liv. 

Note  6.  Sometimes,  when  the  verb  of  an  appended  proposition  is  omitted,  its  subject  is 
attracted  to  the  case  of  a  noun  in  the  leading  proposition  with  which  is  joined  a  participle 
of  the  omitted  verb  ;  as,  Hannibal  Minucium,  magistrum  Zquitum,  pari  ac  dictatorem 
ddlo  productum  in  prcelium,  fugavit,  i.  e.  pari  ac  dictator  ddlo  productus  fuerat.  Nep. 
Hann.  5. 

Rem.  5.  In  the  historic  style  the  nominative  is  sometimes  found  with  the 
present  infinitive ;  as, 

Interim  qucitldie  Cxsar  JEduos  frumentum  flagitare,  Meanwhile  Caesar  was  daily  de- 
manding corn  of  the  iEdui.   Cses. 

Note  7.  The  infinitive  in  this  construction  is  called  the  historical  infinitive,  and  is 
used  instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative  to  express  in  a  lively  manner  a  continued  or  re- 
peated action  or  condition. 

Rem.  6.  The  relative  qui  may  refer  to  an  antecedent  either  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  person  ;  and  its  verb  takes  the  person  of  the  antecedent ;  as, 

Ego  qui  lego,  I  who  read.     Tu  qui  scribis,  Thou  who  writest. 

Rem.  7.  (a.)  Verbs  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  the  second  person  sin- 
gular, are  sometimes  used  to  express  general  truths ;  as, 
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Quam  multaf&cimus  causa  cimicorum  !  How  many  things  we  do  [i.  e  men  do)  for  the 
■  sake  of  friends  !   Cic.  • 

Rem.  8.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  nominative  by  attraction.  See  §  206, 
(6.)  (6.) 

Rem.  9.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the  predicate-nominative,  especially  if  it  pre- 
cedes the  verb  ;  as,  Loca,  quse  proxima  Carthaginem,  Ntimidia  appellator.  Sail.  And 
sometimes  it  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  of  a  subordinate  sentence  ;  as,  Sed  ei  cariora 
semper  omnia,  quam  dScus  atque  pudlcitia  fuit .   Sail.  Cat.  25. 

Rem.  11.  A  collective  noun  has  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  a  plural 
verb;  as, 

Pars  gpiilis  onerant  mensas,  Part  load  the  tables  with  food.  Virg. 

(1.)  (a.)  A  plural  verb,  joined  to  a  collective  noun,  usually  expresses  the  action,  etc.,  of 
the  individuals  which  that  noun  denotes.  In  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Caesar,  this  construc- 
tion scarcely  occurs  in  simple  sentences ;  but  it  is  often  used,  when  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  expressed  not  in  its  own,  but  in  a  preceding  clause. 

(2.)  When  two  or  more  clauses  have  the  same  collective  noun  as  their  subject,  the  verb 
is  frequently  singular  in  the  former,  and  plural  in  the  latter. 

(4.)  A  plural  verb  is  sometimes  used,  though  not  by  Cicero,  after  uterque  and  quisque, 
pars... pars,  alius... alium,  and  alter... altS rum,  on  account  of  the  idea  of  plurality  which 
they  involve ;  as,  Uterque  eorum  ex  castris  exercitum  educunt,  Each  of  them  leads  his 
army  from  the  camp.   Caes. 

Note  8.  This  construction  may  be  explained  by  passages  like  the  following,  in  which 
the  plural  is  placed  first,  and  then  the  singular,  denoting  its  parts  ;  Ceteri,  suo  quisque 
tempore,  Sderunt.   Liv. 

Rem.  12.  Two  or  more  nominatives  singular,  not  in  apposi- 
tion, generally  have  a  plural  verb  ;  as, 

Furor  lra.que  mentem  praecipitant,  Fury  and  rage  hurry  on  (my)  mind.    Virg. 
(1.)  If  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  several  nominatives  jointly,  the  verb  is  always  plural ; 
as,  Grammatice  quondam  ac  musice  junctae  fuerunt.   Quint. 

(2.)  A  verb  in  the  singular  is  often  used  after  several  nominatives  singu- 
lar, especially  if  they  denote  things  without  life ;  as, 

Mens  enim,  et  ratio  et  consilium  in  seriibus  est.  Cic. 

Note  9.  This  construction  is  most  common  when  the  several  nominatives,  as  in  the 
preceding  examples,  constitute,  as  it  were,  but  one  idea. 

(3.)  When  one  of  the  nouns  is  plural,  the  verb  is  generally  so ;  but  sometimes  it  is  sin- 
gular, when  the  plural  noun  does  not  immediately  precede  it. 

(5.)  When  the  nominatives  are  connected  by  aut,  sometimes  the  plural, 
but  commonly  the  singular,  is  used ;  as,  « 

Si  Socrates  aut  AntisthSnes  diceret,  If  Socrates  or  Antisthenes  should  say.   Cic. 

(6.)  A  nominative  singular,  joined  to  an  ablative  by  the  preposition  cum,  sometimes  has 
a  singular  but  more  frequently  a  plural  verb  ;  as,  Bocchus,  cum  peditibus, postrem am  Ro- 
rnanorum  aciern  invadunt,  Bocchus,  with  his  foot-soldiers,  attacks  the  rear  of  the  Boman 
army.   Sail. 

(7.)  If  the  nominatives  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is 
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of  the  first  person  rather  than  the  second  or  third,  and  of  the 
second  rather  than  the  third ;  as, 

Si  tu  et  Tvllia  valetis,  8go  et  CtcSro  valemus,  If  you  and  Tullia  are  well,  Cicero  and  I 
are  well.   Cic. 

(a.)  Yet  sometimes  the  Yerb  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  the  nearest  nominatiye, 
and  is  understood  with  the  other  ;  as,  Vos  ipsi  et  senatus  frgquens  restitit.  This  is  always 
the  case  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  qualified  with  reference  to  each  nominative  separ- 
ately ;  as,  Ego  rriisfre  tu  fellciter  vlvis. 

Rem.  13.  The  interjections,  en,  ecce,  and  0,  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  nominative ;  as, 

En  Priamus  !  Lo  Priam !   Virg. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

§  210.  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  after  a  verb  neuter 
or  passive,  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject, 
when  it  denotes  the  same  person  or  thing*;  as, 

(a.)  When  the  subject  is  in  the  nominative  ;  Ira  furor  brgvis  est.  Auger  is  a  short  mad- 
ness. Hor.  (b.)  When  the  subject  is  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ;  Judicem  me 
esse  volo.   Cic. 

(c.)  Sometimes  also  a  dative,  denoting  the  same  object,  both  precedes  and  follows  a  verb 
neuter  or  passive. 

Rem.  1.  (a.)  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  participles, 
standing  in  the  predicate,  after  verbs  neuter  or  passive,  and  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  agree  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

(&.)  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns,  the  gender  and  number  of  such 
predicate  adjectives  are  determined  by  §  205,  R.  2. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  noun  in  the  predicate  sometimes  differs  in  gender  and  number  from  the 
subject ;  as,  Sanguis  erant  lacfimse,  Her  tears  were  blood.   Ovid. 

Kem.  3.  The  verbs  which  most  frequently  have  a  noun,  etc.,  in  the  pred- 
icate agreeing  in  case,  etc.,  with  their  subject,  are :  — 

(1.)  The  copula  sum;  as,  Ego  Jdvis  sum  fllius.   Plaut. 

(2.)  Certain  neuter  verbs  denoting  existence,  position,  motion,  etc. ;  as,  vivo, 
exsisto,  app&reo,  cddo,  eo,  evado,fugio,  incSdo,jaceo,  maneo,  sZdeo,  sto,  vSnio,  etc. 

(3.)  The  passive  of  verbs  denoting, 

(a.)  To  name  or  cajl ;  as,  appellor,  dlcor,  nomlnor,  nuncupor,  perhlbeor,  scUutor,  scrl- 
bor,  inscribor,  vdcor. 

(&.)  To  choose,  render,  appoint,  or  constitute;  as,  constltuor,  creor,  dicla- 
ror,  designor,  ellgor,  /lo,  reddor,  rSnuncior. 

(c.)  To  esteem  or  reckon;  as,  censeor,  cognoscor,  credor,  deprShendor,  existimor, 
ducor ,  feror ,  habeor ,  jiidicor ,  memSror,  numeror,putor,  reperior,  vldeor. 

Note  1.  With  several  passives  of  the  last  class,  when  followed  by  a  predicate-nomina- 
tive, etc. ,  an  infinitive  of  sum  is  expressed  or  understood. 
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Rem.  4.  A  predicate-nominative  is  used  after  many  other  verbs  to  denote  a  purpose, 
time,  or  cireumstance  of  the  action  ;  as,  Comes  additus  JEolides,  iEolides  was  added 
as  a  companion.   Virg. 

Rem.  5.  The  noun  opus,  signifying  "  need,"  is  often  used  as  a  predicate  after  sum.  It 
is,  in  such  cases,  translated  by  the  adjectives  needful,  necessary,  etc. 

"Rem.  6.  When  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  infinitive,  is  omitted,  the  case 
of  the  predicate  is  sometimes,  in  the  poets,  attracted  into  that  of  the  subject  of  the  verb 
on  which  the  infinitive  depends;  as,  Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis,  i.  e.  te  esse  uxorem. 
Hor. 

GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE  AFTER  NOUNS. 
§  211.  A  noun  which  limits  the  meaning*  of  another 
noun,  denoting*  a  different   person   or   thing,  is   put 
in  the  genitive;   as, 

Amor  glorix,  Love  of  glory. 

Note  1.  In  this  example,  amor  denotes  love  in  general ;  gloriss  limits  the  affection 
to  the  particular  object,  glory.  Such  universally  is  the  effect  of  the  genitive,  depending 
upon  a  noun.  Hence  the  limitation  of  a  noun  by  a  genitive  resembles  that  which  is 
effected  by  an  adjective.  In  each  the  noun  limited  constitutes  with  its  limitation  only  a 
single  idea. 

Rem.  2.  The  genitive  is  called  subjective  or  active,  when  it  denotes  either 
that  to  which  a  thing  belongs,  or  the  subject  of  the  action,  feeling,  etc.,  implied 
in  the  noun  which  it  limits.  It  is  called  objective  or  passive,  when  it  denotes 
the  object  affected  by  such  action,  or  towards  which  such  feeling  is  directed  ; 
as, 

Subjective.  Objective. 

Facta  vfrorum,  Deeds  of  men.  Odium  vitii,  Hatred  of  vice. 

Dolor  ariimi,  Grief  of  mind.  Amor  virtutis,  Love  of  virtue. 

Junonis  Ira,  The  anger  of  Juno.  DesldSrium  otii,  Desire  of  leisure. 

(a.)  Whether  a  genitive  is  subjective  or  objective,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  by  their  connection.  Thus,  providentia  Dei  signifies  God's  providence, 
or  that  exercised  by  him;  timor  Dei,  the  fear  of  God,  or  that  exercised  towards  him. 
The  same  or  similar  words,  in  different  connections,  may  express  both  significations. 
Thus,  me~tus  hostium,  fear  of  the  enemy,  may  mean,  either  the  fear  felt  by  the  enemy,  or 
that  felt  by  their  opponents.  So  vulnus  Vlixis  (Virg.  iEn.  2,  436),  denotes  the  wound 
which  Ulysses  had  given ;  vulnus  JEnex  (Id.  Mu.  12, 323),  that  which  iEneas  had  received. 

(b.)  The  relation  expressed  by  the  English  possessive  case  is  subjective,  while  that  de- 
noted by  of  with  its  case  is  either  subjective  or  objective. 

(c.)  The  objective  genitive  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  Latin  in  the  limitation  of  verba.1 
nouns  and  adjectives,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  verbs  from  which  such 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  derived,  whether  they  take  an  accusative  or  some  other  case  or 
even  a  preposition. 

(d.)  When  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  use  of  the  objective  genitive,  a  preposition 
with  an  accusative  or  ablative  is  commonly  used  5  as,  Amor  in  rempubticam,  for  reipublicse, 
Love  to  the  state.   Cic. 
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Eem.  3.  (a.)  A  substantive  pronoun  in  the  genitive,  limiting  the  mean- 
ing of  a  noun,  is  commonly  objective;  as, 

Cura  mei,  Care  for  me.  Ovid.  * 

(b.)  Instead  of  the  subjective  or  possessive  genitive  of  a  substantive  pro- 
noun, the  corresponding  adjective  pronoun  is  commonly  used ;  as,  * 

Liber  meus,  not  liber  mci,  my  book.  Yet  the  subjective  genitive  of  a  substantive  pro- 
noun sometimes  occurs  ;  as,  Tui  unius  studio,  By  the  zeal  of  yourself  alone.    Cic. 

(c.)  And  not  unfrequently,  also,  an  adjective  pronoun  occurs  instead  of  the  objective 
genitive ;  as,  Mea  injuria,  Injury  to  me.   Sail. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  Instead,  also,  of  the  subjective  genitive  of  a  noun,  a  possessive  adjective 
is  often  used;  as,  Causa  regia,  for  causa  regis.  Cic.  So,  also,  for  the  objective  genitive, 
Metus  hostilis,  Fear  of  the  enemy.    Sail. 

(b.)  The  genitive  of  the  person  implied  in  the  adjective  pronoun  or  possessive  adjective, 
or  an  adjective  agreeing  with  such  genitive,  is  sometimes  added  as  an  apposition ;  as,  Vestra 
ipsorum  causa  hoc  feci. 

Eem.  5.  In  the  predicate  after  sum,  and  sometimes  after  other  verbs,  the 
dative  is  used  like  the  objective  genitive ;  as, 

Idem  ctmor  exitium  pecori  (est),  pecorisque  mSgistro.   Yirg. 

(1.)  Instead,  also,  of  the  possessive  genitive,  a  dative  of  the  person  may 
follow  a  verb,  when  its  act  has  relation  to  the  body  or  possessions  of  such 
person;  as, 

Sese  omnes  flentes  Ceesari  ad  pedes  projecerunt,  They  all,  weeping,  cast  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Caesar.   Cces. 

Rem.  6.  When  the  limiting  noun  denotes  a  prop- 
erty, character,  or  quality,  it  has  an  adjective  agree- 
ing* with  it,  and  is  put  either  in  the  genitive  or  the 
ablative;  as, 

Vir  exempli  recti,  A  man  of  correct  example.   Liv. 

(1.)  A  genitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  adjective ;  and  the  noun  denoting  the 
property,  etc.,  is  then  always  put  in  the  ablative  ;  as,  Est  bos  cervi  f  ]gura,...of  the  form 
of  a  stag.   Cses. 

Rem.  7.  (1.)  The  limited  noun  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  O  misgrte  sortis!  scil.  homines; 
0  (men)  of  wretched  fortune !   Lucan. 

Rem.  8.  The  limited  noun  is  often  wanting  in  the  predicate 
of  a  sentence  after  sum.     This  usually  happens, 

( 1 . )  When  it  has  heen  previously  expressed  ;  as, 
Hsec  domus  est  Cxsaris,  this  house  is  Caesar's. 

(2.)  When  it  is  a  general  word  denoting  a  person,  an  animal,  etc. ;  as, 
Tkucydides,  qui  ejusdem  setatisfuit,  scil.  homo.  Thucydides,  who  was  of  the  same  age. 
Nep. 

(3.)  When  it  is  a  general  word  denoting  thing,  for  which,  in  English,  the 
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words  part}  property,  duty,  office,  business,  characteristic,  etc.,  are  commonly 
supplied;  as, 

Tem&fitas  est  florentis  xtatis,  prudcntia  senectutis,  Rashness  is  (the  characteristic)  of 
youth,  prudence  of  old  age.   Cic. 

(a.)  This  happens  especially  when  the  subject  of  the  verh  is  an  infinitive,  or  an  entire 
clause,  in  which  case,  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  mei,  tui,  etc.,  the 
neuters  of  the  possessives,  mcuin,  tuum,  etc.,  are  used. 

(&.)  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  substantive,  also,  the  neuter  of  a  possessive  adjective 
derived  from  it  is  sometimes  used ;  as,  Humanum  est  err  are,  To  err  is  human.   Ter. 

(4.)  The  same  construction  sometimes  occurs  after  facto,  and  some  other  verbs,  esse  be- 
ing understood ;  as,  Asia  Romanorum  facta  est,  Asia  became  (a  possession)  of  the  Romans. 
Just. 

(5.)  The  limited  noun  is  sometimes  wanting,  when  it  is  a  general  word,  though  not  in 
the  predicate  after  sum;  as,  Magni  formica  laboris,  scil.  animal,  The  ant  (an  animal)  of 
great  labor.   Hor. 

Eem.  9.  The  limiting  noun  also  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  as, 
Tria  millia,  scil.  passuum.    In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  an  adjective,  adjective  pronoun, 
or  participle,  is  expressed  in  the  genitive. 

Rem.  10.  Two  genitives  sometimes  limit  the  same  noun,  one  of  which  is 
commonly  subjective,  and  the  other  objective  ;  as, 

Agamemnonis  belli  gloria,  Agamemnon's  glory  in  war.  Nep.  Illius  admtnistratio  pro- 
vincise.   Cic. 

Eem.  11.  Opus  and  usus  are  rarely  limited  by  a  genitive  or  accusative, 
but  generally  by  an  ablative,  of  the  thing  needed ;  as, 

Argenti  opusfuit,  There  was  need  of  money.  Liv. 

Rem.  12.  The  relation  denoted  by  the  genitive  in  Latin,  is  generally  ex- 
pressed, in  English,  by  of,  or  by  the  possessive  case.  Cf.  R.  2,  (b.)  The 
objective  genitive  may  often  be  rendered  by  some  other  preposition  ;  as, 

RfmSdium  ddloris,  A  remedy  for  pain. 

GENITIVE  AFTER  PARTITIVES. 

§  212.  Nouns,  adjectives,-  adjective  pronouns,  and 
adverbs,  denoting-  a  part,  are  followed  by  a  genitive 
denoting  the  whole;  as, 

Pars  clvltatis,  A  part  of  the  state. 

Rem.  1.  Nouns  denoting  apart  are  pars,  nemo,  nihil,  etc.,  and  also  nouns 
denoting  measure,  weight,  etc. ;  as,  mddius,  medimnum,  and  libra;  as, 

Nemo  nostrum,  No  one  of  us. 

Rem.  2.  Adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  denoting  a  part  of  a  num- 
ber, including  partitives  and  words  used  partitively,  comparatives,  super- 
latives, and  numerals,  are  followed  by  the  genitive  plural,  or  by  the  genitive 
singular  of  a  collective  noun. 

Note  1.  (a.)  The  comparative  with  the  genitive  denotes  one  of  two  individuals  or  classes , 
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the  superlative  denotes  a  part  of  a  number  greater  than  two  ;  as,  Major  frcitrum,  The  elder 
of  two  brothers.     Maximus  fratrum ,  The  eldest  of  (three  or  more). 

(b.)  In  like  manner,  titer,  alter,  and  neuter,  generally  refer  to  two ;  quis,  alius,  and  nul- 
lus,  to  a  whole  consisting  of  more  than  two  ;  as,  Titer  nostrum  ?  Which  of  us  (two?)  Quis 
ve strum  ?  Which  of  you  (three  or  more  ?) 

Note  2.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  as  partitive  genitives,  in  preference  to  nostri 
and  vestri,  and  are  always  joined  with  omnium  even  when  the  genitive  is  a  subjective  one ; 
as,  Patria,  qux  communis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens.  Cic.  But  vestrum  sometimes 
occurs  in  other  connections  also  without  a  partitive  meaning  ;  as,  Quis  &rit  tarn  ctipidus 
vestrum.   Cic. 

Note  4.  The  noun  denoting  the  whole,  after  a  partitive  word,  is  often  put  in  the  ablative, 
with  the  prepositions  de,  e,  ex,  or  in;  or  in  the  accusative,  with  aptid  or  intSr ;  as,  Nemo 
de  iis.     Primus  inter  omnes.  Virg. 

Rem.  3.  The  genitive  denoting  a  whole,  may  depend  on  a  neuter  adjec- 
tive or  adjective  pronoun.  -With  these  the  genitive  singular  is  commonly 
used;  as. 

Plus  eloquently,  More  (of)  eloquence.     Id  temporis,  That  time. 

Note  1.  (a.)  Most  neuter  adjectives  used  partitively  denote  quantity;  as,  tantum, 
quantum,  etc.  ;  to  which  add  mSdium,  summum,  ullimum,  aliud,  etc.  The  pronouns 
thus  used  are  hoc,  id,  Mud,  istud,  Idem,  quod,  and  quid,  with  their  compounds. 

(6.)  Most  of  these  adjectives  and  pronouns  may  either  agree  with  their  nouns,  or  take  a 
genitive ;  but  the  latter  is  more  common.  Tantum,  quantum,  dliquantum,  and  plus, 
when  they  denote  quantity,  are  used  with  a  genitive  only,  as  are  also  quid  and  its  com- 
pounds, when  they  denote  a  part,  sort,  etc.,  and  quod  in  the  sense  of  quantum. 

Note  3.  Sometimes  the  genitive  after  these  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  a  neuter  adjec- 
tive, of  the  second  declension,  without  a  noun  ;  as,  Tantum  boni,  So  much  good.  Nihil 
is  also  used  with  such  a  genitive  ;  as,  Nihil  sinceri,  No  sincerity.  Cic.  This  construction 
occurs  very  rarely  with  neuter  adjectives  in  S  of  the  third  declension,  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  neuters  of  the  second  declension. 

NOTE  4.  In  the  poets  and  in  the  prose  writers  later  than  Cicero,  neuter  adjectives  in 
the  plural  number  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive,  either  singular  or  plural,  with  a 
partitive  signification ;  as,  Opaca  locorum.    Virg. 

Rem.  4.  The  adverbs  sat,  satis,  parum,  nimis,  abunde,  largiter,  affatim,  and 
partim,  used  partitively,  are  often  followed  by  a  genitive ;  as, 

Sat  rationis,  Enough  of  reason.    Virg. 

Note  1.  The  above  words,  though  generally  adverbs,  seem,  in  this  use,  rather  to  be 
nouns  or  adjectives. 

NOTE  2.  (a.)  The  genitives  gentium,  terrarum,  Idci,  and  Idcorum,  with  certain  ad- 
verbs of  place,  strengthen  their  meaning;  as,  JJbi  terrarum  stimus?  Where  in  the  world 
are  we  ?    Cic. 

NOTE  3.  Hue  eo,  quo,  when  used  figuratively  to  express  a  degree,  are  joined  also  with 
other  genitives  ;  as,  Eo  insolentiae  f  urorisque  prdcessit,  He  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of 
insolense  and  madness.    Plin. 

Note  4.  The  genitives  loci,  Iticorum,  and  temporis,  appear  to  be  redundant  after  the 
adverbs  adhuc,  inde,  interea,  postea,  turn,  and  tunc,  in  expressions  denoting  time ;  as, 
Postea  Idci,  Afterwards.  Sail.  Locorum  also  occurs  after  id,  denoting  time  ;  as,  Ad  id 
locorum,  Up  to  that  time.    Sail.     Cf.  R.  3. 

Note  6.     Pridie  and  postrldk,  though  reckoned  adverbs,  are  followed  by  a  genitive 
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depending  on  the  noun  dies  contained  in  them  ;  as,  Prldie  ejus  diei,  lit.,  On  the  day 
before  that  day,  i.e.,  The  day  before.  Cic.  Postrldie  ejus  diei,  The  next  day.  Ca&s. 
When  they  are  followed  by  an  accusative,  ante  or  post  is  understood.     Cf.  §  238, 1,  (6.) 

Note  7.  Adverbs  in  the  superlative  degree,  like  their  adjectives,  are  followed  by  a 
genitive;  as,  Optime  omnium,  Best  of  all.    Cic. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    ADJECTIVES. 
§  213.    A  noun,  limiting-  the  meaning-  of  an  adjec- 
tive, is  put  in  the  objective  g-enitive,  to  denote  the 
relation  expressed  in  English  by  of,  in,  or  in  respect 
to;  as, 

Avidus  laudis,  Desirous  of  praise. 

Rem.  1.  The  following  classes  of  adjectives,  which,  as  denoting  a  relation  to  a  thing, 
are  called  relative  adjectives,  are  frequently  limited  by  a  genitive;  viz.  (1.)  Verbals  in 
ax.  —  (2.)  Participials  in  ns,  and  a  few  in  tus.  —  (3.)  Adjectives  denoting  desire 
or  aversion;  participation;  knowledge,  experience,  capacity,  and  their 
contraries  ;  memory  and  f orgetf ulness ;  certainty  and  doubt ;  care  and 
negligence;  fear  and  confidence;  guilt  and  innocence;  plenty  and 
want. 

(a.)    In  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  many  other  adjectives,  particularly  those % 
which  express  mental  emotions,  are  in  like  manner  limited  by  a  genitive,  especially  by 
animi,  ingSnii,  mentis,  irse,  mitiiix,  belli,  labor  is,  rerum,  sevi,futuri,  morum,  and  fidei. 

REM.  2.  The  limiting  genitive,  by  a  Greek  construction,  sometimes  denotes  a  cause  or 
source,  especially  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Mens  interrita  leti.     Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  Participles  in  ns,  when  used  as  suck,  take  after  them  the  same  case  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  ;  as,  Se  amans,  Loving  himself.    Cic. 

Eem.  4.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  denoting  of  in,  or  in  respect  to,  a  differ- 
ent construction  is  sometimes  used  after  many  of  these  adjectives  ;  as, 

(1.)    An  infinitive  or  a  subjunctive  clause ;  as,  Certus  Tre,  Determined  to  go.     Ovid. 

(2.)    An  accusative  with  a  preposition  ;  as,  Ad  rem  avidior.    Ter. 

(3.)  An  accusative  without  a  preposition,  chiefly  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Nudus  membra, 
Bare  as  to  his  limbs.    Virg.     See  §  234,  II. 

(4.)  An  ablative  with  a  preposition ;  as,  Avidus  in  pecuniis,  Eager  in  regard  to  money. 
Cic. 

(5.)    An  ablative  without  a  preposition  :  as,  Arte  rudis,  Rude  in  art.     Ovid. 

Rem.  6.  Some  adjectives  usually  limited  by  a  dative,  sometimes  take  a  genitive  instead 
of  the  dative  ;  as,  similis,  dissimilis,  etc.     See  §  222,  R.  2. 

Rem.  7.  Many  adjectives,  in  addition  to  the  genitive  or  ablative  denoting  of,  or  in  respect 
to.  take  also  another  case  to  express  a  different  relation  ;  as  Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.  Cf. 
§  222,  R.  3.  Conscius  has  also  sometimes  the  dative  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  thing ; 
as,  Conscius  huic  facinori.     Cic. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    VERBS. 

§  214.  Sum,  and  verbs  of  valuing,  are  followed  by 
a  genitive,  denoting-  degree  of  estimation;  as, 

A  me  argentum,  quanti  est,  siimlto,  Take  of  me  so  much  money  as  (he)  is  worth.    Ter. 
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Rem.  1.  (a.)  Verbs  of  valuing  are  joined  with  the  genitive, 
when  the  value  is  expressed  in  a  general  or  indefinite  manner 
by:- 

(1.)  A  neuter  adjective  of  quantity;  as,  ianti,  quanti,  pluris,  minoris,  magni,  per- 
magni,  plurimi,  maximi,  minimi,  parvi,  tantldem,  quanticumque ,  quantivis,  quantilibet, 
but  only  very  rarely  multi  and  majoris. 

(2.)    The  nouns  assis,flocci,  nauci,  nihili,  pili,  teruncii,  and  also  pensi  and  hujus. 

(b.)  But  if  the  price  or  value  of  a  thing  is  a  definite  sum,  or  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  substantive,  other  than  assis,  flocci,  etc.,  it  is  put  in  the  ablative. 
Cf.  §  252. 

Note  2.  After  sestimo  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno,  parvo,  nihllo,  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  genitive;  as,  Data  magno  xstimas,  accepta  parvo.  Sen.  Pro  nViilo, 
also,  occurs  after  duco,  habeo,  and  puto;  and  nihil  with  xstimo,  and  mSror.  Cf.  §  231, 
R.5. 

Rem.  3.  Statements  of  price,  also,  when  general  or  indefinite, 
are  put  in  the  genitive  after  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  letting,  and 
hiring  ;  as, 

Mercatores  non  tantldem  vendunt,  quanti  emerunt.    Cic. 

Note  1.  Verbs  of  buying,  selling,  etc.,  are  trho,  vendo,  the  neutral  passive,  veneo, 
consto ,  prosto ,  and  liceo,  to  be  exposed  for  sale. 

Note  2.  With  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  etc.,  the  ablatives  magno ,  permagno,  plxirimo, 
parvo,  mlriimo,  and  nViilo  are  often  used  instead  of  the  genitive  ;  as,  Non  potest  parvo  res 
magna  constare.  Sen.  Sometimes  also  the  adverbs  care,  bene,  and  male  take  the  place 
of  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  price. 

§  215. —  (1.)  Miser eor9  miseresco,  and  the  imperson- 
als  miseret,  poenitet,  pudet,  tcedet,  and  piget,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive  of  the  oltfect  in  respect  to  which 
the  feeling-  is  exercised;  as, 

MlsSremini  sSciorum,  Pity  the  allies.    Cic. 

Remark.  The  genitive  after  the  above  impersonals  seems  to  depend  on  some  general  word 
constituting  the  grammatical  subject  of  such  verbs,  and  signifying,  matter,  business,  fact, 
case,  circumstances,  conduct,  character,  etc.  Instead  of  the  genitive  with  its  omitted  noun, 
an  infinitive  or  clause  with  quod  or  with  an  interrogative  particle  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
subject;  as,  Non  me  hoc  jam  dicere  pudebit.     Cic. 

Note  3.  (a.)    These  impersonals,  as  active  verbs,  take  also  an  accusative  of  the  person 
exercising  the  feeling  which  they  express.     See  §  229,  R.  6.  —  (&.)    Sometimes  also  they 
take  the  accusative  of  the  neuter  pronouns  and  of  nihil  denoting  to  what  degree  the  feelings  . 
are  exercised  ;  as,  Sequilur  ut  nihil  (sdpientem),  pceriiteat.     Cic.    Cf.  §  232,  (3.) 

(2.)  Satago  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive  denoting  in 
what  respect ;  as, 

Is  scttdgit  rerum  suarum,  He  is  busily  occupied  with  his  own  affairs.    Ter. 

§  216.    Hecordor,  memini,  reminiscor,  and  obliviscor, 
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are  followed  by  a  genitive  or  accusative  of  the  object 
remembered  or  forgotten;  as, 

Flagitiorum  suorum  recordabitur.  Cic.     Niimeros  memini.  Yirg. 

(b.)  An  infinitive  or  a  dependent  clause  sometimes  follows  these  verbs  ;  as,  Memento 
?riihi  suppetias  ferre.     Plaut. 

Rem.  3.  Memini,  signifying  to  make  mention  of,  has  a  genitive,  or  an  ablative  with  de  ; 
as,  Neque  hujus  rei  meminit  poeta.     Quint.     Memtnisti  de  exsulibus.     Cic. 

§  217.  Verbs  of  accusing ,  convicting,  condemning, 
and  acquitting,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  are 
followed  by  a  genitive  denoting1  the  crime  ;  as, 

Arguit  me  furti,  He  charges  me  with  theft. 

Rem  2.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  genitive,  an  ablative  with  de  is  often  used ;  sometimes  with 
in ;  and  after  liber o,  with  a  or  ah. 

(b.)  With  some  of  the  above  classes  of  verbs,  an  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  often 
used.  This  happens  especially  with  general  words  denoting  crime  ;  as,  scSlus,  maleficium, 
peccatum,  etc.  The  ablatives  cflmine  and  nomine,  without  a  preposition,  are  often  in- 
serted before  the  genitive  ;  and  when  not  so  inserted  they  are  to  be  understood. 

(c  )  Sometimes  a  clause  takes  the  place  of  the  genitive ;  as,  Eum  accusabant  quod  soci- 
etatem  fecisset.     Nep.     So  the  infinitive  with  the  accusative. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  punishment  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  genitive  ;  but  sometimes 
by  the  ablative  ;  and  always  by  this  case  when  a  definite  sum  is  mentioned ;  —  or  by  the 
accusative  with  ad  or  in;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the  poets,  by  the  dative.  — 
(b.)Voti  or  votorum,  and  less  frequently  volo  or  votis  damnari,  signifies  "  to  be  condemned 
to  fulfil  one's  vow,"  and  is  consequently  equivalent  to  "  to  obtain  what  one  wishes."  So 
also  in  the  active  voice,  Damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.  Virg. — With  plecto  sxuiplector,  caput 
is  used  in  the  ablative  only. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  Some  verbs  of  accusing,  etc.,  are  not  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the  crime, 
but,  as  active  verbs,  by  an  accusative. 

(6)  With  multo,  the  punishment  is  put  in  the  ablative  only,  without  a  preposition  ;  as, 
Exsiliis,  morte  multantur.   Cic. 

§  218.  Verbs  of  admonishing,  with  the  accusative 
of  the  person,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  respecting  which  the  admonition  is 
given;  as, 

Mllites  temporis  monet,  He  admonishes  the  soldiers  of  the  occasion.    Tac. 

Rem.  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  verbs  of  admonishing  sometimes  have  an  ablative  with 
de  :  —  sometimes  an  accusative  of  a  pronoun  or  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender ;  —  rarely 
also  a  noun  in  the  accusative  ;  as  Earn  rem  nos  Idcus  admSnuit.    Sail. 

Rem.  2.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  verbs  of  admonishing  are  also  often  followed  by  an 
infinitive  or  clause. 

§  219.  Hefert  and  interest  are  followed  by  a  geni- 
tive of  the  person  or  thing  whose  concern  or  inter- 
est they  denote;  as, 

Humariitatis  refert,  It  concerns  human  nature.  Plin. 
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Rem.  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  substantive  pronouns, 
the  adjective  pronouns  mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  and  vestra,  are 
used  ;  as, 

Mea  nihil  refe.rt,  It  does  not  concern  me.   Ter. 

§  220.  Many  verbs  which  are  usually  otherwise  construed,  are 
sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive.     This  rule  includes 

1.  Certain  verbs  denoting  an  affection  of  the  mind. 

2.  Some,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom  ;  as,  absfineo,  desisto,  etc. 

3.  Some  verbs  denoting  to  fill,  to  abound,  to  want  or  need,  to  free,  which  are  commonly 
followed  by  an  ablative. 

4.  Potior,  which  also  is  usually  followed  by  an  ablative;  as,  TJrbis potiri,  To  make  one's 
self  master  of  the  city.   Sail. 

GENITIVE    OF    PLACE. 

§  221,  — 1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  which  any  thing- 
is  said  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  if  of  the  first  or  second 
declension  and  singular  number,  is  put  in  the  gen- 
itive; or,  according*  to  some  grammarians,  in  the 
locative,     ( See  the  following  note)  :  as  — * 

Habitat  Mlleti,  He  lives  at  Miletus.   Ter. 

Note.  For  the  construction  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  or  plural  number,  see  § 
254.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  best  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  this  diversity 
of  construction,  depending  solely  on  the  number  or  declension  of  the  noun.  The  name 
of  the  town  "  where  "  or  "  in  which  "  is  probably  neither  in  the  genitive  nor  the  ablative, 
but  always,  as  in  Greek,  in  the  dative.  Since  the  genitive  and  dative  are  alike  in  the  sin- 
gular of  the  first  declension,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  the  same  in  all  declen- 
sions, such  examples  as  Romse  and  Athenis  present  no  difficulty.  In  the  third  declension 
the  dative  and  ablative  singular  were  anciently  alike,  and  in  such  ablatives  as  Anxuri, 
Carthagini,  Lacedxmoni,  the  old  form  remains.  In  the  second  declension  there  was  ah 
old  dative  in  oi,  as  in  Greek,  which  was  commonly  changed  to  o,  but  sometimes  to  i:  and 
the  latter  is  still  found  in  nulli,  uni,  etc.,  and  in  the  adjective  pronouns  ;  as,  Mi,  etc. 

Rem.  1.  Names  of  islands  and  countries  are  sometimes  put  in  the  genitive,  like  names 
of  towns  ;  as,  Ithacx  vlv&re,  To  live  in  Ithaca.   Cic. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  ablative  of  names  of  towns  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond declension  and  singular  number,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used;  as,  JNon  Llbyx, 
non  ante  Tyro.  Virg. 

Rem.  3.  The  genitives  do  mi,  militice,  belli,  and  humi,  are  con- 
strued like  names  of  towns ;  as, 

Tenuit  se  domi,  He  staid  at  home.   Cic. 

(1.)  DSmi  is  thus  used  with  the  possessives  mese,  tux,  sum,  nostrse,  vestrse,  and  ctliense  ; 
as,  Domi  nostrae  vixit,  He  lived  at  my  house.  Cic. — But  with  other  adjectives,  an  ablative, 
generally  with  a  preposition,  is  used.  Sometimes  also  with  the  possessives  ;  as,  In  ddmo 
sua.  Nep  So,  instead  of  humi,  "  upon  the  ground,"  humo  is  sometimes  used,  with  or 
without  a  preposition. 
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(2.)  When  a  genitive  denoting  the  possessor  follows,  either  domi  or  in  dSmo  is  used; 
a<5,  Deprehensus  d8mi  Ccesdris.   Cic.     In  domo  Csesaris.   Id. 

(3.)  The  ablative  domo  for  domi  also  occurs,  but  not  in  Cicero  ;  as,  Domo  se  ten&e. 
Nep.  Bello  for  belli  is  found  in  Livy.  So,  also,  humo  for  humi ;  as,  Figit  humo  plantas. 
Virg. 

(4.)  Terrse  is  sometimes  used  like  humi;  as,  Projectus  terrae.  Virg.  So,  also,  arenx ; 
as,  Truncum  rellquit  arenae.   Virg. 

GENITIVE  AFTER  PARTICLES. 

II.  Certain  adverbs  are  followed  by  the  genitive.  See  §  212, 
R.  4. 

III.  The  genitive  plural  sometimes  depends  on  the  preposition 
tenus  ;  as, 

Crurum  tZnus.  Virg.  —  For  the  ablative  after  tZnus,  and  for  the  place  of  the  preposi- 
tion, see  §  241,  and  R.  L 

DATIYE. 

§  222.  — l.  The  dative  is  the  case  of  reference,  as  it  denotes  the  object 
with  reference  to  which  the  subject  acts,  or  in  reference  to  which  it  possesses 
any  specified  quality ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  object  for  which,  to  the  benefit 
or  loss  of  which,  any  thing  is  or  is  done.  Hence,  in  distinction  from  the 
dative  of  the  end  (§  227)  the  dative  of  reference  is  called  dativus  commddi  et- 
incommtidi,  the  dative  of  advantage  and  disadvantage ;  as, 

Scrlbo  vobis  hunc  librum,  I  write  this  book  for  you.  Prosum  tibi,  or  Tibi  Wilis  sum,  I 
am  useful  to  you. 

2.  Hence  the  dative  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  may  be  used  (a)  with 
adjectives  and  particles  whose  meaning  is  incomplete  unless  the  object  is 
mentioned  in  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists,  (b)  With  verbs  both 
transitive  and  intransitive.  If  transitive  they  take  an  accusative  of  the 
nearer  and  a  dative  of  the  remoter  object ;  if  intransitive  they  take  a  dative 
only,  (c)  With  certain  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  after  which 
the  dative  is  used  instead  of  the  case  which  the  preposition,  if  separate, 
would  govern,  (d)  After  a  few  verbal  substantives  derived  from  verbs 
which  govern  a  dative. 

DATIVE    AFTER   ADJECTIVES. 

3.  A  noun  limiting  the  meaning*  of  an  adjective, 
is  put  in  the  dative,  to  denote  the  object  to  which 
the  quality  is  directed;   as, 

Tltilis  agris,  Useful  to  the  fields.   Juv. 

Note.  The  dative  is  commonly  translated  hy  the  prepositions  to  or  for  ;  but  sometimes 
by  other  prepositions,  or  without  a  preposition. 

Rem.  1.  Adjectives  signifying  useful, pleasant,  friendly,  Jit,  like, 
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inclined,  ready,  easy,  clear,  equal,  and  their  opposites,  also  those 
signifying  near,  many  compounded  with  con,  and  verbals  in  bilis, 
ace  followed  by  the  dative  ;  as, 

Felix  tuis,  Propitious  to  your  friends.  Virg. 

(d.)  The  expression  dicto  audiens,  signifying  obedient,  is  followed  by  the  dative  ;  as, 
Audiens  dicto  fuit  jussis  m&gistratuum.  Nep.  In  this  phrase,  dicto  is  a  dative  limiting 
audiens,  and  the  words  dicto  audiens  seem  to  form  a  compound  equivalent  to  obediens, 
and,  like  that,  followed  by  a  dative. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  adjectives  aequalis,  afflnis,Mienus,  cognominis,  communis,  contrarius, 
fidus,  insuetus,  par,  dispar,  pSculiaris,  proprius,  propinquus,  sacer,  stmilis,  asstmttis,  con- 
similis,  disstmilis,  socius,  viclnus,  superstes,  supplex,  and  some  others,  instead  of  a  dative 
of  the  object,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive  ;  as,  Par  hujus,  Equal  to  him.  Lucan. 
But  most  of  these  words,  when  thus  used,  seem  rather  to  be  taken  substantively  ;  as, 
JEqualis  ejus,  His  contemporary.    Cic. 

(&.)  Stmilis,  assimilis,  consimilis,  disstmilis,  par  and  dispar,  take  the  genitive,  when 
an  internal  resemblance,  or  a  resemblance  in  character  or  disposition,  is  to  be  expressed, 
and  hence  we  always  find  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vestri,  stmilis. 

Rem.  3.  Some  adjectives  with  the  dative  are  followed  by  another  case  denoting  a  differ- 
ent relation  ;  as,  Mens  stbi  conscia  recti,  A  mind  conscious  to  itself  of  reetitude.  Virg. 
See  §  213,  R.  7. 

Rem.  4.  Many  adjectives,  instead  of  the  dative  of  the  object,  are  often 
followed  by  an  accusative  with  a  preposition. 

(1.)  Adjectives  signifying  useful,  fit,  and  the  opposite,  take  an  accusative  of  the  thing 
with  ad,  but  only  a  dative  of  the  person ;  as,  Homo  ad  nullam  rem  utilis.  Cic. 

(2. )  Adjectives  denoting  motion  or  tendency,  take  an  accusative  with  ad  more  frequently 
than  a  dative;  as,  Piger  ad  pcenas,  ad  prsemia  velox,  Ovid; — sometimes  with  in;  as, 
CZler  in  pugnam.   Sil. 

(3.)  Many  adjectives,  signifying  an  affection  of  the  mind,  may  have  an  accusative  of  the 
object  with  in,  erga,  or  adversus,  instead  of  the  dative. 

(4.)  Adjectives  signifying  like,  equal,  common,  etc.,  when  plural,  are  often  followed  by 
the  accusative  with  inter  ;  as,  Inter  se  similes.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  Prdpior  and  proxtmus,  instead  of  the  dative,  have  sometimes,  like  their  primi- 
tive prdpe,  an  accusative. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  Some  adjectives,  instead  of  the  dative,  have  at  times  an  ablative  with  a 
preposition.  Thus,  par,  communis,  consentaneus ,  discors,  with  cum.  So  alienus  and  di- 
versus  with  a  or  ab  ;  as,  A  rati5ne  dlversus,  Cic. ;  or  without  a  preposition  ;  as,  Alienum 
nostra  Smicitia.   Id. 

Rem.  7.  Idem  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative,  chiefly  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Jupiter  om- 
nibus Idem.   Virg.  • 

DATIVE  AFTER  VERBS. 
§  223.  A  noun  limiting'  the  meaning-  of  a  verb,  is  put 
in  the  dative,  to  denote  the  object  to  or  for  which  any- 
thing is,  or  is  done;  as, 

Mea  dSmus  tibi  patet,  My  house  is  open  to  you.    Cic. 

Note.  The  dative  is  thus  used  after  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive,  per- 
sonal or  impersonal,  and  in  both  voices,  provided  their  signification  admits  a  reference  to 
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a  remoter  object,  for  whom  or  to  whose  benefit  or  injury  anything  is  done.    In  the  pas- 
sive voice,  from  their  nature,  neuter  verbs  can  only  be  so  construed  impersonally. 

Rem:.  2.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  please,  trust,  assist, 
and  their  contraries,  also  to  command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  threaten, 
and  be  angry,  take  a  dative  of  the  object. 

(2.)  Many  verbs  which,  from  their  significations,  might  be  included  in  the  above  classes, 
are,  as  transitive  verbs,  only  followed  by  an  accusative  ;  as,  delecto,juvo,  adjuvo,  adjuto, 
Ixdo,  offendo,  etc.  — Jubeo  is  followed  by  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive,  and  sometimes 
by  the  accusative  alone,  or  the  dative  with  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive.  —  Fido  and  con- 
fid  o  are  often  followed  by  the  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition  ;  as  Fidere  cursu. 
Ovid.     Cf.  §  245,  II.  1. 

§  224.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  these  eleven 
prepositions,  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  bb,  post,  prce,  pro, 
sub,  and  super,  are  followed  by  the  dative ;  as, 

Annue  coeptis,  Be  favorable  to  our  undertakings.     Virg. 

Rem.  1.  (a.)  Some  verbs,  compounded  with  ab,  de,  ex,  circum,  and  contra,  are  occa- 
sionally followed  by  the  dative,  (b.)  Circumdo  and  circumfundo  take  either  an  accusative 
of  the  thing  with  a  dative  of  the  person,  or  an  ablative  of  the  thing  with  an  accusative  of 
the  person  ;  as  circumdo  dlicui  custodias,  or  circumdo  aliquem  custodiis.  Aspergo,  in- 
spergo,  dono,  impertio,  exuo,  and  induo,  are  construed  in  the  same  manner. 

Rem.  2.  Some  verbs  of  repelling  and  taking  away  (most  of  which  are  compounds  of  ab, 
de,  or  ex)  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative,  though  more  commonly  by  the  ablative. 
Thus,  Nee  mihi  te  efipient,  Nor  shall  they  take  you  from  me.     Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  Some  verbs  of  differing  (compounds  of  di  or  dis)  likewise  occur  with  the  dative, 
instead  of  the  ablative  with  the  preposition  ab,  or  poetically  with  the  ablative  alone. 

Rem.  4.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  especially  with  ad,  con,  and  in, 
instead  of  the  da ive,  either  constantly  or  occasionally  take  the  case  of  the  preposition, 
which  is  frequently  repeated.  Sometimes,  also,  a  preposition  of  a  similar  signification  is 
used. 

§  225.  I.  Verbs  compounded  with  satis,  bene,  and 
male  are  followed  by  the  dative ;  as, 

Et  naturae  et  legibus  s5tisf8cit,  He  satisfied  both  nature  and  the  laws.     Cic. 

II.  Verbs  in  the  passive  voice  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  agent,  chiefly 
in  the  poets  and  the  later  prose  writers  ;  &s,NSque  cernltur  ulli,  Nor  is  he  seen  by  any  one. 
Virg.    But  the  agent  after  passives  is  usually  in  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab.    See  §  248, 1. 

III.  The  participle  in  dus  is  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  agent ; 
as, 

JJnda  omnibus  enavlganda,  The  wave  over  which  (we)  all  must  pass.    Hor. 

Rem.  1.  The  dative  is  sometimes  wanting  when  the  agent  is  indefinite.  Then  tibi,  vobis, 
nobis,  hdminibus,  etc.,  may  be  supplied. 

Rem.  2.  The  participle  in  dus  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has,  instead  of  the  dative  of 
the  agent,  an  ablative  with  a  or  ab.  —  The  dative  after  participles  in  dus  is  by  some  referred 
to  §  226. 

IV.  Verbs  signifying  motion  or  tendency  are  followed  by  an 
accusative  with  ad  or  m  ;  as, 
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Ad  templum  Palladis  tbant.     Virg.     In  conspectum  venire.     Nep. 

Rem.  1.  So  likewise  verbs  of  calling,  exciting,  etc.  ;  as,  Eurum  ad  se  vScat.    Virg. 

Rem.  2.  But  the  dative  is  sometimes  used  after  these  verbs  ;  as,  Clamor  it  coelo.  Virg, 
After  venio  both  constructions  are  used  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  Venit  mihi  in  suspici5nem, 
Nep.     Propinquo  (to  approach)  takes  the  dative  only. 

Rem.  3.  Sometimes  also  verbs  signifying  motion  are  followed  by  an  ac- 
cusative of  place  without  a  preposition,  a  supine  in  um,  an  infinitive,  or  an 
adverb  of  place. 

Rem.  4.  After  do,  scrlbo,  or  mitto  litgras,  the  person  for  whom  they  are  written  or  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  is  put  either  in  the  dative  or  in  the  accusative  with  ad.  But  to  give 
one  a  letter  to  deliver  is  also  expressed  by  dare  Uteras  dlicui,  and  also  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  by  the  bearer. 

§  226.  Est  is  followed  by  a  dative  denoting"  a  pos- 
sessor y— the  tiling  possessed  being  the  subject  of  the 
verb. 

Est  thus  used  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  verb  to  have  with  the  dative  as  its 
subject ;  as  Est  mini  domi  pater,  I  have  a  father  at  home.  Virg.  The  first  and  second 
persons  of  sum  are  not  thus  construed. 

Rem.  2.  The  dative  is  used  with  a  similar  signification  after  fore,  suppttit,  dbest,  deest, 
and  defit. 

DATIVE  OF   THE  END  OR  PURPOSE. 

§  227.    Sum,  and  several  other  verbs,  are  followed 

by  two  datives,  one  of  which   denotes   the  object  to 

which,  the  other  the  end  for  which,  anything   is,  or 

is  done ;  as, 

Mini  maximse  est  ciirae,  It  is  a  very  great  care  to  me.     Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  verbs  after  which  two  datives  occur,  are,  sum,  fSre,  flo,  do,  ddno,  d&co, 
hdbeo,  rZlinquo,  trtbuo,  verto  ;  also,  curro,  eo,  mitto,  prdftciscor,  v&nio,  appono,  assigno, 
cedo,  compdro,pateo,  suppedxto,  frmo,  and  some  others. 

Rem.  2.  The  dative  of  the  end  or  purpose  is  often  used  after 
these  verbs,  without  the  dative  of  the  object ;  as, 

Exemplo  est  formica,  The  ant  is  (serves  for)  an  example.     Hor. 
Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  verb  sum,  with  a  dative  of  the  end,  may  be  variously 
rendered ;  as  by  the  words  brings,  affords,  serves,  does,  etc.     The  sign  for  is 
often  omitted  with  this  dative,  especially  after  sum ;  instead  of  it,  as,  or 
some  other  particle,  may  at  times  be  used ;  as, 

Ignavia  Zrit  tibi  magno  dedecori,  Cowardice  will  bring  great  disgrace  to  you.    Cic. 

(b.)  Sometimes  the  words  fit,  able,  ready,  etc.,  must  be  supplied,  especially  before  a 
gerund  or  a  gerundive  ;  as,  Quum  solvendo  civltates  non  essent, ....  not  able  to  pay.     Cic. 

Rem.  4.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  the  end,  a  predicate  nominative  or  accusative,  is  some- 
times used ;  or  the  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  with  ad  or  in;  or  by  the  abla- 
tive with^ro. 

Note.  The  dative,  instead  of  the  accusative,  is  sometimes  used  after  the  infinitive,  when 
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a  dative  precedes,  and  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  omitted  ;  as,  Vobis  necesse  estfortibus 
esse  vlris.    Liv.     See  §§  205,  R.  6,  and  239,  R.  1. 

,       DATIVE  AFTER  PARTICLES. 

§  228.  Some  particles  are  followed  by  the  dative 
of  the  object;  as, 

1.  Some  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives;  as, 

Prop ius  Tiberi  quam  Thermopylis.  Nep.  Proxime  castris,Very  near  to  the  camp. 
Cass. 

Rem.  Propius  and  proxime,  like  their  primitive  prSpe,  are  sometimes  construed  with  c 
and  the  ablative. 

3.  Certain  interjections  ;  as,  Hei  mihi  !  Ah  me  !  Virg. 

Note,  (a.)  The  dative  of  the  substantive  pronouns  seems  sometimes  nearly  redundant, 
but  it  always  conveys  the  expression  of  a  lively  feeling,  and  is  therefore  termed  ddtlvus 
ethtcus;  as, 

Fur  mihi  es,  ....  in  my  opinion.    Plaut.  ^ 

ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE    AFTER   VERBS. 
§  229.    'the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the 
accusative;  as, 

Legatos  mittunt,  They  send  ambassadors.     Caes. 

Rem.  1.  A  transitive  verb,  with  the  accusative,  often  takes  a 
genitive,  dative,  or  ablative,  to  express  some  additional  relation  ; 
as, 

Te  convinco  amentias,  I  convict  you  of  madness.     Cic. 
Rem.  3.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted : — 

1.  To  avoid  its  repetition. 

2.  The  interrogative  interjection  quid  ?  what  ?  depends  on  ais  or  censes.  So  also  quid 
ve.ro  ?  quidigitur  ?  quid  ergo  ?  quid  Snim  ?  which  are  always  followed  by  another  question, 
and  both  questions  may  be  united  into  one  proposition,  the  first  serving  merely  to  introduce 
the  interrogation.  With  quidpostea?  quid  turn?  supply  sgquitur.  With  quid  quod,  oc- 
curring in  transitions,  dlcam  de  eo  is  omitted,  but  it  maybe  rendered  "  nay,"  "  nay 
even,"  "but  now,"  li  moreover,"  etc.,  without  an  interrogation.  —  Dlcam  is  also  to  be 
supplied  with  quid  multa?  quid  plural  ne  mult  a  ;  ne  multis  ;  ne  plura. 

Rem.  4.  The  accusative  is  often  omitted  :  — 

1.  When  it  is  a  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  Nox  prsecipitat,  scil.  se.    Virg. 

2.  When  it  is  something  indefinite,  has  been  previously  expressed  in  any  case,  or  is 
easily  supplied. 

Rem.  5.  An  infinitive,  or  one  or  more  substantive  clauses,  may 
supply  the  place  of  the  accusative  after  an  active  verb  ;  as,  " 

Da  mihi  fallere.    Hor. 
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(a.)  In  such  constructions,  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
accusative  as  the  object  of  the  leading  verb  ;  as,  Nosti  Marcellum,  quam  tardus  sit,  for  Nosti 
qvam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.     Cic. 

Rem.  6.  The  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling,  miseret,  poemtet, 
pudet,  tcedet,  piget,  miserescit,  miser  etur,  and  pertcesum  est,  are 
followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  person  exercising  the  feeling, 
and  a  genitive  of  the  object  in  respect  to  which  it  is  exercised. 
Cf.  §  215,  (1.)  •  as, 

Eorum  nos  miseret.  We  pity  them.     Cic. 

Rem.  7.  Juvat,  delectat,  fallit,  fugit,  pr ceteris  and  decet,  with 
their  compounds,  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  ;  as, 

Te  htldri  ariimo  esse  valde  me  jurat,  That  you  are  in  good  spirits  greatly  delights  me. 
Cic. 

§  230.  Verbs  signifying-  to  name  or  call ;  to  choose, 
^render,  or  constitute;  to  esteem  or  reckon,  which  in 
the  passive  voice  have  two  nominatives,  are  followed 
in  the  active  voice  by  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  06- 
ject  and  the  other  of  the  predicate;  Cf.  §  210,  R.  3,  (3.J; 
as, 

Urbem  ex  Antiochi  patris  nomine  Antiochiam  vdcavit,  He  called  the  city  Antioch,  etc. 
Just. 

Note  3.  An  adjective  may  supply  the  place  of  the  predicate  accusative ;  as,  C&sarem 
cevtiorem.  faciunt.     Caes. 

Rem.  1.  After  verbs  signifying  to  esteem  or  reckon,  one  of  the  accusa- 
tives is  often  the  subject,  and  the  other  the  predicate,  of  esse  expressed  or 
understood;  as, 

Eum  a  varum  possumus  e.xistimare.    Cic. 

Rem.  2.  Many  other  verbs,  besides  their  proper  accusative,  take  a  second, 
denoting  a  purpose,  time,  character,  etc. 

§  231.  Verhs  of  asking1,  demanding-,  and  teaching, 
and  celo  (to  conceal),  are  followed  by  two  accusatives, 
one  of  the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing ;  as, 

Hoc  te  vek&menter  rdgo.    Cic. 

Rem.  2.  Instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  person,  verbs  of  asking  and  de- 
manding often  take  the  ablative  with  ab  or  ex;  as  Non  debebam  abs  te  has 
litems  poscere.     Cic. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  thing,  the  ablative  with  de 
is  sometimes  used  ;  as,  De  itinere  hostium  senatum  eddcet.  Sail.  (6.)  Some- 
times also  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  thing  an  infinitive,  or  an  infini- 
tive or  subjunctive  clause  is  used. 
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Rem.  4.  Some  verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  and  teaching,  are  not  followed  by  two  accu- 
satives ;  but  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing,  take  an  ablative  of  the  person  with  the 
preposition  ab,  tie,  or  ex;  or  are  sometimes  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  generally 
without  a  preposition  ;  and  are  sometimes  otherwise  construed. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  Many  active  verbs  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  take  also  an  accusative  denoting,  in  what  respect  or  to  what 
degree  the  action  of  the  verb  is  exerted. 

(b.)  The  accusative  of  degree,  etc.,  is  commonly  nihil,  a  neuter  pronoun,  or  a  neuter  ad- 
jective of  quantity. 

§  232.  (1.)  Some  neuter  verbs  are  followed  by  an 
accusative  of  kindred  signification  to  their  own;  as, 

Vltam  jucundam  vtvSre,  To  live  a  pleasant  life.    Plaut. 

(2.)  Verbs  commonly  neuter  are  sometimes  used  transitively, 
and  are  then  followed  by  an  accusative. 

(3.)  Neuter  verbs  and  sometimes  adjectives  also  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative  denoting  in  what  respect,  or  to  what  de- 
gree, the  feeling,  condition,  etc.,  is  manifested ;  as, 

Nihil  laboro.    Cic. 

§  233.  Many  verbs  are  followed  by  an  accusative 
depending"  upon  a  preposition  with  which  they  are 
compounded. 

(1.)  Active  verbs  compounded  with  trans,  ad,  and  circum, 
have  sometimes  two  accusatives,  one  depending  upon  the  verb, 
the  other  upon  the  preposition ;  as, 

Omnem  iquitatum  pontem  transducit,  He  leads  all  the  cavalry  over  the  bridge.  Caes. 
Petreius  jusjurandum  ddigit  Afranium.  Caes.  Roscillum  Pompeius  omnia  sua  praesidia 
circumduxit.  Id.  So,  Pontus  scoptilos  superj&cit  undam.  Virg.  So,  also,  adverto  and 
induco  with  ariimum. 

(2.)  Some  other  active  verbs  take  an  accusative  in  the  passive 
voice  depending  upon  their  prepositions  ;  as, 

Magtcas  accingier  artes,  To  prepare  one's  self  for  magic  arts.  Virg. 

(3.)  Many  neuter  verbs,  especially  verbs  of  motion,  or  of  rest 
in  a  place,  when  compounded  with  prepositions  which  govern 
an  accusative,  become  transitive,  and  accordingly  take  an  accusa- 
tive. 

Rem.  1.  Some  neuter  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions 
which  govern  an  ablative,  in  like  manner  become  transitive,  and 
are  followed  by  an  accusative ;  as, 

Neminem  convent,  I  met  with  no  one.     Cic. 
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Rem.  2.  After  verbs  btfth  active  and  neuter,  compounded  with 
prepositions  which  take  an  accusative,  the  preposition  is  often 
repeated,  or  one  of  similar  signification  is  used  ;  as, 

Caesar  se  ad  neminem  adjunxit.     Cic. 

Note.  Some  verbal  nourfs  and  verbal  adjectives  in  bundus  are  followed 
by  an  accusative,  like  the  transitive  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived. 

§  234.  A  verb  in  the  passive  voice  has  the  same 
government  as  in  the  active,  except  that  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  active  voice  becomes  the  nominative  of 
the  passive. 

I.  When  a  verb,  which  in  the  active  voice  takes  an  accusative 
both  of  the  person  and  of  the  thing,  is  changed  to  the  passive 
form,  the  accusative  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  and 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  retained  ;  as, 

Rogatus  est  sententiam,  He  was  asked  his  opinion.    Liv. 

Note  2.  The  accusative  of  the  thing  after  doctus  and  edoctus  is  rare  ;  and  after  celari  it 
is  generally  a  neuter  pronoun  ;  as,  Hoc  or  id  celabar,  Of  this  I  was  kept  in  ignorance ;  hut 
it  is  found  also  with  the  person  in  the  dative  ;  as,  Id  AlcibiSdi  diutius  celari  nonpStuit. 
Nep.    Alcib.  5.     Celo,  and  especially  its  passive,  generally  takes  de  with  the  ablative. 

Rem.  1.  (a.)  Induo  and  exuo.  though  they  do  not  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active 
voice,  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  thing  in  the  passive  ;  as,  Induitur 
atras  vestes,  She  puts  on  sable  garments.     Ovid.     So,  also,  inducor  and  cingor. 

(b.)  When  two  accusatives  follow  an  active  verb  compounded  with  trans,  the  passive 
retains  that  which  depends  upon  the  preposition ;  as,  Belgx  Rhenum  antlquitus  trans- 
ducti.    Caes. 

II.  Adjectives,  verbs,  and  perfect  participles,  are  sometimes 
followed  by  an  accusative  denoting  the  part  to  which  their  sig- 
nification relates  ;  as, 

Nudus  membra,  Bare  as  to  his  limbs.    Virg. 

Rem.  2.  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  and  is  usually  called  the  limiting 
or  Greek  accusative.  It  is  used  instead  of  an  ablative  of  limitation  (§  250), 
and  occurs  most  frequently  in  poetry. 

III.  Some  neuter  verbs  which  are  followed  by  an  accusative, 
are  used  in  the  passive  voice,  the  accusative  becoming  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  the  general  rule  of  active  verbs ;  as, 

Tertia  vivitur  setas.    Ovid. 

ACCUSATIVE    AFTER    PREPOSITIONS. 
§  235.    (1.)  Twenty-six  prepositions  are  followed  by 
the  accusative. 
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These  are  ad,  adversus  or  adversum,  ante",  apud,  circa  or  circum,  circiter,  els  or 
citra,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  intgr,  intra,  juxta,  ob,  penes,  per,  post,  pone, 
prcete~r,  prdp&,  propter,  secundum,  supra,  trans,  ultra. 

Rem.  1.  Cis  is  generally  used  with  names  of  places :  citra  with  other  words  also ;  as, 
Cis  Taurum.    Cic.     Citra  VSliam.     Cic.     Citra  satie~tatem,  Not  to  satiety.     Col. 

Rem.  2.  Inter,  signifying  between,  applies  to  two  accusatives  jointly,  and  sometimes  to  a 
single  plural  accusative  ;  as,  Inter  me  et  Sclpionem.     Cic.     Inter  nos.    Id. 

(2.)  In  and  sub,  denoting  motion  or  tendency,  are  followed  by 
the  accusative ;  denoting  situation,  they  are  followed  by  the  ab- 
lative ;  as, 

Via  ducit  in  urbem,  The  way  conducts  into  the  city.  Virg.  Exercitus  sub  jugum  missus 
est,  The  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  Caes.  M8dia  in  urbe,  In  the  midst  of  the  city. 
Ovid.     Sub  nocte  silenti.    Virg. 

Rem.  4.  The  most  common  significations  of  in,  with  the  accusative,  are,  into,  to,  to- 
wards, until,  for,  against,  about,  concerning ;  — with  the  ablative,  in,  on,  upon,  among. 
In  some  instances,  in  and  sub,  denoting  tendency,  are  followed  by  the  ablative,  and,  de- 
noting situation,  by  the  accusative. 

Rem.  5.  In  and  sub,  in  different  significations,  denoting  neither  tendency  nor  situation, 
are  followed  sometimes  by  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  by  the  ablative ;  as,  Amor  crescit 
in  horas.     Ovid.     Sub  ea  conditione.    Ter. 

Rem.  6.  In  expressions  relating  to  time,  sub,  denoting  at  or  in,  usually  takes  the  abla- 
tive ;  as,  Sub  luce.  Ovid.  Denoting  near,  about,  just  before  or  just  after,  it  takes  the 
accusative  ;  as,  Sub  lucem.     Virg. 

(3.)  Super,  when  denoting  place  or  time,  is  followed  by  the  accusative, 
and  sometimes  poetically  by  the  ablative ;  but  when  it  signifies  on,  about, 
or  concerning,  it  takes  the  ablative.  With  the  accusative  super  signifies  over, 
above,  besides  or  in  addition  to ;  with  numerals,  more  than ;  as, 

Super  labentem  culmma  tecti,  Gliding  over  the  top  of  the  house.  Virg.  Super  tenero 
prosternit  gramme  corpus,  He  stretches  his  body  on  the  tender  grass.    Virg. 

Rem.  8.  The  compound  desuper  is  found  with  the  accusative,  and  insuper  with  the  ac- 
cusative and  the  ablative. 

(4.)  Subter  generally  takes  the  accusative,  but  sometimes,  in  poetry,  the 
ablative;  as, 

Subter  terras,  Under  the  earth.     Liv.     Subter  densa  testudine.    Virg. 

(5.)   Clam  is  followed  by  either  the  accusative  or  the  ablative;  as, 

Clam  vos,  Without  your  knowledge.    Cic.     Cla m  vobis.    Caes. 

Rem.  9.  The  adverbs  versus  or  versum  and  usque  are  sometimes  annexed  to  an  accusa- 
tive, principally  of  place,  which  depends  on  ad  or  in,  and  sometimes  the  preposition  is 
omitted. 

Rem.  10.  Prepositions  are  often  used  without  a  noun  depending  upon  them,  but  such 
noun  may  usually  be  supplied  by  the  mind;  as,  Multis  post  annis,  i.  e.  post  id  tempus. 
Cic.    Circum  Concordise,  scil.  sedem.     Sail. 

Rem.  11.  The  accusative,  in  many  constructions,  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a  preposi- 
tion understood. 
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ACCUSATIVE    OF  TIME    AND    SPACE. 
§  236.    ]STouns  denoting-  duration  of  time,  or  extent 
of  space,  are  put,  after  adjectives  and  verbs,  in  the 
accusative,  and  sometimes  after  verbs  in  the  ablative ; 
as, 

Appius  csecus  multos  annos  fuit,  Appius  was  blind  many  years.  Cic.  Triginta  annis 
vixit  Pansetius.    Cic. 

Note  1.  The  ablative  denoting  extent  of  time  and  space  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero,  and 
less  frequently  than  the  accusative  by  other  writers. 

Rem.  2.  A  term  of  time  not  yet  completed  may  be  expressed  by  an  ordinal  number ;  as, 
Nos  vicesimum  jam  diem  pattmur  hebescere  dciem  horum  auctofitatis.  Cic.  Hence  in 
the  passive,  Nunc  tertia  viintur  aetas.    Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  The  accusative  or  ablative  of  space  is  sometimes  omitted,  while  a  genitive  de- 
pending on  it  remains  ;  as,  Castra  qux  dberant  bidui,  scil.  spatium  or  spdtio.     Cic. 

Rem.  4.  To  denote  a  place  by  its  distance  from  another,  the  ablative  is  commonly  used  ; 
as,  Millibus  passuum  sex  a  Csesdris  castris  consedit.  Cses. ;  but  sometimes  the  accusative  ; 
as,  Tria  passuum  millia  ab  ipsa  urbe  castra  posuit.    Liv. 

Note  4.  For  abhinc  and  a  cardinal  number,  with  the  accusative  or  ablative  of  past  time, 
see  §  253,  R.  2.    For  the  ablative  denoting  difference  of  time  or  space,  see  §  256,  R.  16. 

Rem.  5.  A  preposition  is  sometimes  expressed  before  an  accusative  of  time  or  space,  but 
it  generally  modifies  the  meaning;  as,  Quern  per  decern  annos  dluimus  ....  during  ten 
years.     Cic. 

Rem.  6.  When  the  place  from  which  the  distance  is  reckoned  is  not  mentioned,  ab  is 
sometimes  placed  before  the  ablative  of  distance,  as  if  this  depended  on  the  preposition ; 
as,  A  millibus  passuum  duobus  castra  posuerunt,  Two  miles  from  the  place,  or,  Two  miles 
off.    Caes. 

Rem.  7.  An  accusative  of  weight  also  occurs  when  expressed  by  libram  or  libras  in  con- 
nection with  pondo. 

ACCUSATIVE    OF    PLACE. 
§  237.    After  verbs  expressing-  or  implying  motion, 
the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  motion  ends  is  put 
in  the  accusative  without  a  preposition ;   as, 

Regulus  Carthagmem.  rediit,  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage.    Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  accusative,  in  like  manner,  is  used  after  iter  with  sum,  hdbeo,  etc.  ;  as, 
Iter  est  mihi  Lantivium.  Cic.  Csesarem  iter  habere  Capuam.  Id.  So  with  a  verbal 
noun ;  as,  Adventus  Romam.    Liv. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  preposition  to  be  supplied  is  in,  denoting  to  or  in t o,  which  is  some- 
times expressed  ;  as,  In  Ephesum  abii.  Plaut.  Ad,  before  the  name  of  a  town,  denotes 
direction  towards  it ;  as,  Iter  difigcre  ad  Mutinam.  Cic. ;  and  also  its  vicinity ;  as, 
Lxlius  cum  classe  ad  Brundtsium  venit.    Cses. 

Rem.  4.  Domus  in  both  numbers,  and  rus  in  the  singular,  are 
put  in  the  accusative,  like  names  of  towns  ;  as, 

Ite  domum,  Go  home.    Virg.     Galli  domos  abigrant.    Liv.    Rus  ibo.    Ter. 
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Note,  (a.)  When  domus  is  limited  by  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  adjective  pronoun,  it 
sometimes  takes  a  preposition ;  with  other  adjectives,  the  preposition  is  generally  ex- 
pressed.   Rarely,  also,  when  not  limited. 

(b.)  Domus  is  sometimes  used  in  the  accusative  after  a  veTbal  noun;  as,  Domum  redi- 

tionis  spe  sublata.     Caes. 

Rem.  5:  (a.)  Before  the  names  of  countries  and  of  all  other  places  in  which 
the  motion  ends,  except  those  of  towns,  and  ddmus  and  rus,  the  preposition 
is  commonly  used ;  as,  Ex  Asia  transis  in  Europam.  Curt.  But  it  is 
sometimes  omitted ;  as,  Deveniunt  speluncam.     Virg. 

(6.)  Before  the  names  of  small  islands  the  preposition  is  frequently  omitted  ;  as  Pausa- 
niam  cum  classe  Cyprum  mlserunt.  Nep. :  but  rarely  before  the  names  of  the  larger 
islands ;  as,  Sardinia,  Britannia,  Creta,  Eubcea,  Stcilia. 

(c.)  Before  accusatives  of  any  words  denoting  locality  after  verbs  of  motion,  the  poets 
omit  the  preposition ;  as,  ItSliam  —  Lavlnidque  venit  litora.    Virg. 

ACCUSATIVE   AFTER    ADJECTIVES,    ADVERBS,  AND  INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

§  238.  1.  (a.)  The  adjectives  propior  and  proximus, 
with  their  adverbs epropius  and  proxlme,  like  their 
primitive prope,  are  often  joined  with  the  accusative; 
as, 

Ipse  propior  montem  suos  collocat.    Sail. 

(6.)  The  adverbs  prldie  and  postrldie  are  also  often  followed  by  the  accusative;  as, 
Prldie  eum  diem.     Cic.     Postrldie  ludos.     Id. 

2.  In  exclamations,  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  marks  the 
object  of  the  feeling  is  put  in  the  accusative  either  with  or  with- 
out the  interjections,  0!  ah  I  heu  /  eheu  !  ecce /  en!  hem  !  pro  ! 
or  v'ce  !  as, 

En  quatuor  aras!  etce  duas  tlbi  Daphni!  Behold  four  altars!  lo,  two  for  thee,  Daphnis  ' 
Virg.     Miseram  me !    Ter. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 
§  239.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  put  in 
the  accusative;  as, 

MSleste  Pompeium  idferre  constabat,  That  Pompey  took  that  ill,  was  evident.     Cic. 

Eem.  1.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  omitted  wh*en  it  precedes  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  case  ;  and  rarely  when  it  precedes  in  the  accusative;  and 
also  when  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  possessive  pronoun  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

Rem.  2.  A  substantive  pronoun  is  also  sometimes  omitted  before  the  in- 
finitive, when  it  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verb ;  as,  Pollicitus  sum 
suscepturum  (esse),  scil.  me,  I  promised  (that  I)  would  undertake.     Ter. 
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Rem.  3.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  often  omitted,  when  it  is  a  general 
word  for  person  or  thing ;  as,  Est  aliud  irdcundum  esse,  aliud  irdtum,  scil. 
hdminem.     Cic. 

Rem.  4.  The  subject-accusative,  like  the  nominative,  is  often  wanting. 
The  subject  of  the  infinitive  may  be  an  infinitive  or  a  clause. 

VOCATIVE. 
§  240.   The  vocative  is  used,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  interjection,  in  addressing  a  person  or  thing. 

Rem.  1.  The  interjections  0,  heu,  and  pro  (proh),  and  some 
others,  are  followed  by  the  vocative ;  as, 

Oformosepuer!    0  beautiful  boy !     Virg.     Heuvirgo!    Id.     Pro  sancte  Jupiter  >    Cic. 

ABLATIVE. 

ABLATIVE    AFTER    PREPOSITIONS. 

§  241.  Eleven  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  ab- 
lative. 

These  are  a  (or  ab,  abs),  absque",  de  ;  coram,  pcHam,  cum,  ex  (e) ;  sine,  tenus 
pro,  and  proz. 

Rem.  1.  Tenus  is  always  placed  after  its  case.  It  sometimes  takes  the 
genitive  plural.  See  §  221,  III.  —  Cum  is  always  appended  to  the  ablative 
of  the  personal  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  nobis,  and  votes,  and  commonly  to  the 
ablatives  of  the  relative  pronoun,  quo,  qua,  quibus,  and  qui.  Cf.  S  133  4 
and  §136,  R.  1. 

§  242.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ab,  de,  ex,  and 
super  are  followed  by  an  ablative  depending  upon 
the  preposition;  as, 

Abcsse  urbe,  To  be  absent  from  the  city.  Cic.  So  the  adjective  eztorris :  as,  Extorris 
patria,  ddmo.    Sail. 

Rem.  1.  The  preposition  is  often  repeated,  or  one  of  similar  signification  is  used ;  as, 
Detrahere  de  tuafama  numquam  cogitavi.     Cic. 

ABLATIVE    AFTER  CERTAIN   NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES,  AND  VERBS. 
§  243.  Opus  and  usus,  signifying  need,  usually  take 
the  ablative  of  the  thing  needed ;  as, 

Auctoritate  tua  nobis  dpus  est,  We  need  your  authority.    Cic. 

Rem.  1.  (o.)  Opus  and  usus  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  of  a  perfect  parti- 
ciple ;  as,  Maturato  dpus  est,  There  is  need  of  haste.     Liv.     Usus  facto  est  mihi.    Ter. 
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After  opus,  a  noun  is  sometimes  expressed  with  the  participle,  or  a  supine  is  used.  Instead 
of  the  ablative  with  opus  est,  an  infinitive,  either  alone  or  with  a  subject-accusative,  or  ut 
with  a  subjunctive  clause,  sometimes  occurs. 

Rem.  2.  Opus  is  sometimes  the  subject  and  sometimes  the  predicate  of  est;  usus,  which 
seldom  occurs  except  in  ante-classic  poets,  is,  with  only  rare  exceptions,  the  subject  only. 
The  person  to  whom  the  thing  is  needful  is  put  in  the  dative;  (§  226).  With  opus  the 
thing  needed  may  either  be  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  or 
follow  it  in  the  ablative.  The  former  construction  is  most  common  with  neuter  adjectives 
and  pronouns. 

§  244.  Dignus,  indignus,  contentas,  prcedltus,  and 
fretus,  are  followed  by  the  ablative  of  the  object ;  as, 

Dignus  laude,  Worthy  of  praise.     Hor. 

Rem.  1.  Dignor,  both  as  the  passive  of  the  obsolete  digno,  and  as  a  deponent  verb,  is 
followed  by  an  ablative  of  the  thing.  As  a  deponent  it  takes  also  an  accusative  of  the 
person  ;  as,  Haud  equidem  tali  me  honore  dignor.  Virg.  — Pass.  Qui  tali  honore  dig- 
nati  sunt.  Cic.  ConjQgio,  Anchisa,  VenSris  dignate  sSperbo.  Virg.  —  Sometimes  as  a 
deponent,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  it  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  clause. 

Eem.  2.  (a.)  Dignus  and  indignus  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  genitive ; 
as,  Indignus  avorum.     Virg. 

(b.)  Instead  of  an  ablative,  dignus  and  indignus  often  take  an  infinitive, 
especially  in  the  passive ;  as  Erat  dignus  amari.  Virg. ;  or  a  subjunctive 
clause,  with  qui  or  ut ;  as,  Dignus  qui  imperet.  Cic. ;  or  the  supine  in  u ; 
as,  Digna  atque  indigna  reldtu  vocijerans.  Virg.  Contentus  is  likewise  joined 
with  the  infinitive. 

§  245.  —  I.  TJtor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  and 
their  compounds,  are  followed  by  the  ablative;  as, 

Ad  quern  turn  Juno  supplex  his  vocibus  usa  est,  — addressed  these  words.     Virg. 
Remark.   In  early  writers  these  verbs  sometimes  take  an  accusative ;  as,  Ingenium/rwe. 
Ter.     Datames  mlUtare  munusfungens.     Nep. 

II.  1.  Nitor,  innitor,  fido,  and  confido,  may  be  followed  by  the  ablative 
without  a  preposition  ;  as,  Natura  Idci  confidebant.     Caes. 

2.  Misceo  with  its  compounds  takes,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object,  the  ablative  of 
the  thing  mingled  with  ;  as,  Miscere  pabula  sale.    Coll. 

3.  Assuesco,  assuefacio,  consuesco,  insuesco,  and  sometimes  acquiesco,  take  either  the 
dative  or  the  ablative  of  the  thing ;  as,  Nullo  officio  aut  discipllna  assuefactus.    Caes. 

4.  Vivo  and  Spulor,  "  to  live  or  feast  upon,"  are  followed  by  the  ablative ;  as,  Dapibus 
epulamur  dplmis.     Yirg.     Lacte  atque  pecore  vlvunt.     Caes. 

5.  Sto  signifying  "  to  be  filled  or  covered  with,"  and  also  when  signifying  M  to  cost," 
is  followed  by  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  ;  when  signifying  "  to  persevere  in,  stick 
to,  abide  by,"  "  to  rest  or  be  fixed  on,"  it  is  followed  by  the  ablative  either  with  or  with- 
out in;  as,  Jam  pulvere  caelum  stare  vident.  Yirg.  Ornnis  in  Ascanio  stat  extra  parentis. 
Virg. —  Consto,  "to  consist  of,"  or  "to  rest  upon,"  is  followed  by  the  ablative  either 
alone  or  with  ex,  de,  or  in. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  preposition  is  expressed  after  the  above  verbs,  sto,fldo,  confido,  nitor, 
innitor,  and  assuesco,  take  in  or  ad;  acquiesco,  in;  and  misceo  with  its  compounds,  cum. 
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§  246.  Perfect  participles  denoting  origin  are  often 
followed  by  the  ablative  of  the  source,  without  a 
preposition;  as, 

Nate  dea  !  0  son  of  a  goddess  !     Virg. 

Rem.  1.    The  preposition  is  also  rarely  omitted  after  the  verbs  creo,  gcri&ro,  and  nascor. 

Rem.  2.  After  participles  denoting  origin,  the  preposition  ex  or  de  is  usually  joined  to 
the  name  of  the  mother ;  and  in  a  few  passages  ex  or  ab  is  joined  to  the  name  of  the  father  ; 
as,  Prognati  ab  Dlte patre.  Caes.  In  speaking  of  one's  ancestors  ab  is  frequently  used  : 
as,  Plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germanis.     Id. 

ABLATIVE    OF   CAUSE,    Etc. 
§  247.    ^founs  denoting*  the  cause,  manner,  means, 
and  instrument,  after  adjectives  and  verbs,  are  put 
in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition. 

Note.  The  English  prepositions  with  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  means,  and  instru- 
ment are  by,  with,  in,  etc. 

1.  The  cause.  (1.)  Adjectives  which  have  a  passive  signification,  as  de- 
noting a  state  or  condition  produced  by  some  external  cause,  may  take  such 
cause  in  the  ablative ;  as, 

ProdMofessi  lasslque,  Weary  and  faint  with  the  battle.     Sail. 

(2.)  Neuter  verbs  expressing  an  action,  state,  or  feeling  of  the  subject 
originating  in  some  external  cause,  may  take  that  cause  in  the  ablative; 
as, 

IntSriit  fame,  He  perished  with  hunger.     Sua  victoria  gloriari.    Caes. 

Eem.  1.  When  the  cause  is  a  voluntary  agent,  it  is  put  in  the  accusative 
with  the  preposition  ob,  propter,  or  per.  These  prepositions,  and  a,  or  ab,  de, 
e,  or  ex,  and  prce,  are  also  sometimes  used  when  the  cause  is  not  a  voluntary 
agent ;  as,  Ob  adulterium  ccesi.     Virg. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  After  active  verbs,  the  cause,  unless  expressed  by  an  ablative  in  u  from 
substantives  having  no  other  case ;  as,  Jussu,  rogatu,  and  admoriitu,  is  seldom  expressed 
by  the  simple  ablative,  but  either  by  a  preposition,  or  by  causa,  gratia,  ergo,  etc.,  with  a 
genitive.  But  with  causa,  etc.,  the  adjective  pronoun  is  commonly  used  for  the  corre- 
sponding substantive  pronoun  ;  as,  Te  abesse  mea.  causa,  moleste/Sro.     Cic. 

(&.)  When  the  cause  is  a  state  of  feeling,  a  circumlocution  is  often  used  with  a  perfect 
participle  of  some  verb  signifying  il  to  induce  ;  "  as,  Cupiditate  ductus,  inductus,  etc. 

2.  The  manner.  Cum  is  regularly  joined  with  the  ablative  of  manner,  when 
expressed  simply  by  a  noun,  not  modified  by  any  other  word ;  and  also 
when  an  adjective  is  joined  with  the  noun,  provided  an  additional  circum- 
stance, and  not  merely  an  essential  character  of  the  action,  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Hem.  3.  The  manner  is  also  sometimes  denoted  by  de  or  ex  with  the 
ablative;  as,  De  or  ex  industrid,  On  purpose.  Liv.  Ex  integro,  Anew. 
Quint. 
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3.  The  means  and  instrument.  An  ablative  is  joined  with  verbs  of  every 
kind,  and  also  with  adjectives  of  a  passive  signification,  to  express  the  means 
or  instrument ;  as, 

Amlcos  observantia,  rem  parsimonia.  rgtinuit,  He  retained  his  friends  by  attention,  his 
property  by  frugality.    Cic.    Auto  ostr oque  d8 cor i.    Virg. 

Rem.  4.  When  the  means  is  a  person,  it  is  seldom  expressed  by  the  simple  ablative,  but 
either  by  per,  or  by  the  ablative  opera  with  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  ;  as,  meet, 
tua,  su&\  dpera,  which  are  equivalent  to  per  me,  per  te,per  se,  and  denote  both  good  and 
bad  services.  Beneftcio  meo,  etc.,  is  used  of  good  results  only  ;  as,  BenZficio  meo patres 
sunt.  Sail.  But  persons  are  sometimes  considered  as  involuntary  agents,  and  as  such 
expressed  by  the  ablative  without  a  preposition.  When  per  is  used  to  express  the  means, 
it  is  connected  with  external  concurring  circumstances,  rather  than  with  the  real  means 
or  instrument.    Hence  we  always  say  vi  oppidum  cepit,  but  per  vim  ei  bona  eripuit. 

Rem.  5.  The  material  instrument  is  always  expressed  by  the  ablative  without  a  prep- 
osition; as,  Glddio  attquem  vulnerare. 

§  248.  The  ablative  is  used  with  passive  verbs  to  denote  the 
means  or  agent  by  which  anything  is  effected,  and  which  in  the 
active  voice  is  expressed  by  the  nominative.  This  ablative  is 
used  either  with  ah  or  without  it,  according  as  it  is  a  person  or  a 
thing. 

I.  The  voluntary  agent  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice  i$  put  in  the  ablative  with  a  or  ah  ;  as, 

(In  the  active  voice),  Clodius  me  diligit,  Clodius  loves  me  (Cic);  (in  the  passive),  A 
Clodio  ditigor,  I  am  loved  by  Clodius. 

Rem.  1.  (1.)  The  general  word  for  persons,  after  verbs  in  the  passive  voice,  is  often 
understood  ;  so  also  after  the  passive  of  neuter  verbs  ;  as,  Discurritur.    Virg. 

(2.)  The  agent  is  likewise  often  understood,  when  it  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  and  the  expression  is  then  equivalentto  the  active  voice  with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  or 
to  the  middle  voice  in  Greek ;  as,  Quum  omnes  in  omni  genere  scelerum  volutentur,  scil.  a 
se.    Cic. 

Rem.  2.  Neuter  verbs,  also,  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  ablative  of  the 
voluntary  agent  with  a  or  ab ;  as, 

M.  Marcellus  periit  ab  Annibale,  M.  Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibal.    Plin. 
Rem.  3.    The  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  as,  Nee  conjtige  captus.    Ovid. 

For  the  dative  of  the  agent  after  verbs  in  the  passive  voice,  and  participles  in  dus,  see  § 
225,  II.  and  in. 

II.  The  involuntary  agent  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  or  of  a  neuter 
verb,  is  put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition,  as  the  cause,  means,  or 
instrument;  as,  Maximo  doldre  conficior.  Cic.  Frangi  ciipiditate.  Id. 
JEacidm  telo  jacet  Hector.     Yirg. 

Note.  The  involuntary  agent  is  sometimes  personified,  and  takes  a  or  ab ;  as,  A  volup- 
tatibus  desZri.     Cic. 
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§  249.  — I.  A  noun  denoting  the  means,  by  which 
the  action  of  a  verb  is  performed,  is  put  in  the  ab- 
lative after  verbs  signifying-  to  affect  in  any  way, 
to  fill,  furnish,  load,  array,  equip,  endow,  adorn,  re- 
ward, enrich,  and  many  others;  as, 

Instruxere  epftlis  mensas,  They  furnished  the  tables  with  food.  Ovid.  Naves  dngrant 
auro,  They  load  the  ships  with  gold.    Virg. 

Rem.  2.  Several  verbs  denoting  to  fill,  instead  of  the  ablative,  sometimes  take  a  geni- 
tive.   See  §  220,  3. 

Rem.  3.  The  active  verbs  induo,  dono,  impertio,  aspergo,  inspergo,  circumdo,  and  cir- 
cumfundo,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  some- 
times take  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  and  a  dative  of  the  person ;  as,  Donate  munera 
civibus. 

II.  A  noun  denoting  that  in  accordance  with 
which  anything  is,  or  is  done,  is  often  put  in  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition;  as, 

Nostra  mot^  According  to  our  custom.  Cic.  InstTtuto  suo  Cxsar  copias  suas  eduxit, 
According  to'his  practice.     Cses. 

III.  The  ablative  denoting  accompaniment,  is  usu- 
ally joined  with  cum;  as, 

Vagamur  ggentes  cum  conjtigibus  et  liberis,  Needy,  we  wander  with  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren.    Cic. 

Remark.  But  cum  is  sometimes  omitted  before  words  denoting  military  and  naval 
forces,  when  limited  by  an  adjective ;  as,  Ad  castra  Csesaris  omnibus  copiis  contenderunt. 
Caes. 

§  250.  — 1.  A  noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative,  denoting  in  tvhat  respect  their 
signification  is  taken;  as, 

Pietatefilius,  constliis  parens,  In  affection  a  son,  in  counsel  a  parent.     Cic. 

2.  (1.)  Adjectives  of  plenty  or  want  are  sometimes  limited  by 
the  ablative ;  as, 

Ddmus  plena  servis,  A  house  full  of  servants.  Juv.  Inops  verbis,  Deficient  in  words. 
Cic. 

(2.)  Verbs  signifying  to  abound,  and  to  be  destitute,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative  ;  as, 

Scatentem  belluis  pontum^  The  sea  abounding  in  monsters.  Hor.  Virum  qui  pgcunict 
egeat,  A  man  who  is  in  want  of  money.     Cic. 

§  251.  A  noun  denoting  that  of  which  anything 
is  deprived,  or  from  which  it   is  freed,  removed,  or 
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separated,  is   often   put   in   the    ablative   without   a 
preposition. 

This  construction  occurs  writer  verbs  signifying  to  deprive,  free,  debar,  drive 
away,  remove,  depart,  and  others  which  imply  separation. 

Rem.  1.  Most  verbs  of  depriving  and  separating  are  more  or  less  frequently  followed  by 
ab,  de,  or  ex,  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  and  always  by  ab  with  the  ablative  of  the 
person. 

Rem.  2.  Interdlco  takes  the  person  either  in  the  accusative  or  the  dative,  and  the  thing 
in  the  ablative,  atiquem  or  aXicui  aliqua  re ;  as,  Quibus  quum  aqua  et  igni  interdixissent. 
Caes.  Abdico  takes  sometimes  an  ablative,  and  sometimes  an  accusative  of  the  thing  re- 
nounced ;  as,  Abdicate  se  magistratu.   Cic.     A bdlcare  mSgistratum.   Sail. 

ABLATIVE   OF  PRICE. 
§  252.    The  price  or  value  of  a  thing-  is  put  in  the 
ablative,  when  it  is  a  definite  sum,  or  is   expressed 
by  a  substantive;  as, 

Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  This  one  sold  his  country  for  gold.  Virg. 
Rem.  2.    Respecting  the  genitive  of  price  or  value,  when  expressed  ui^general  or  in- 
definite manner,  see  §  214. 

Rem.  3.  The  price  of  a  thing,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  &  often  ex- 
pressed indefinitely  by  a  neuter  adjective ;  as,  magno,  permagno,  parvo,  tantuto, 
plure,  minimo,  plurimo,  vili,  viliori,  vilissimo,  nimio,  etc. ;  as,  Plure  venit.  Cic. 
Conduxit  non  magno  d&mum.  Id.  These  adjectives  refer  to  some  noun 
understood,  as  pretio,  aire,  and  the  like,  which  are  sometimes  expressed ;  as, 
Parvo  pretio  ea  vendidisse.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  Muto  and  its  compounds,  commuto,  and  permuto,  are  commonly  construed 
like  verbs  of  selling,  the  thing  parted  with  being  put  in  the  accusative,  and  the  thing  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  it,  in  the  ablative  ;  as,  Chaoniam  glandem  pingui  mutavit  arista. 
Virg.  But  these  cases  are  often  reversed,  so  that  the  thing  received  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive and  the  thing  given  for  it  in  the  ablative. 

ABLATIVE  OF  TIME. 
§  253.    A    noun    denoting"    the    time   at  or   within 
which   anything*   is  said  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  is  put 
in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition;  as, 

Die  quinto  decessit,  He  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Nep. 

Note  1 .  The  English  expression  "  hy  day  "  is  rendered  in  Latin  either 
by  interdiu  or  die ;  "  by  night,"  by  noctu  or  nocte ;  and  "  in  the  evening/'  by 
vespere  or  vesperi. 

Rem.  1  WhftD  a  period  is  marked  by  its  distance  before  or  after  another  fixed  time,  it 
may  be  expressed  by  ante  or  post  -with  either  the  accusative  or  the  ablative.  —  (a.)  The 
preposition  is  regularly  placed  before  the  accusative,  but  after  the  ablative.  If  an  adjec- 
tive is  used,  the  preposition  is  often  placed  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun.  In  this 
connection  the  ordinal  as  well  as  the  cardinal  numbers  may  be  used.  Hence  the  English 
10 
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phrase  "  after  three  years,"  or  "  three  years  after,"  may  be  expressed  in  these  eight  ways : 
post  tres  annos,  tfibus  annis post ;  post  tertium  annum,  lertio  anno  post ;  tres  post  annos, 
tubus  post  annis;  tertium  post  annum,  tertio  post  anno. 

(&.)  When  ante  or  post  stands  last,  an  accusative  may  be  added  to  denote  the  time  be- 
fore or  after  which  anything  took  place ;  as,  Multis  annis  post  decemviros.  Cic. 

Note  2.  Post  and  ante  sometimes  precede  the  ablatives,  as,  ante  annis  octo ;  post  paucis 
diebus  ;  and  also  before  such  ablatives  as  are  used  adverbially,  as  post  atiquanto ;  ante 
paulo. 

Note  3.  Quam  and  a  verb  are  sometimes  added  to  post  and  ante  in  all  the  forms  above 
specified  ;  e.  g.  tfibus  annis  postquam  venerat ;  post  tres  annos  quam  venerat ;  tertio  anno 
postquam  venerat ;  post  annum  tertium  quam  venZrat,  etc. ;  all  of  which  expressions  sig- 
nify "  three  years  after  he  had  come."  Sometimes  post  is  omitted  ;  as,  tertio  anno  quam 
venerat. 

Rem.  2.  The  length  of  time  before  the  present  moment  may  be  expressed  by  abhinc  with 
the  accusative,  and,  less  frequently,  the  ablative.  Ante  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
abhinc ;  and  the  length  of  time  before  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  ablative  joined  with 
hie  or  Me. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  The  time  at  or  within  which  anything  is  done,  is  sometimes, 
with  personal  subjects,  expressed  by  de,  with  the  ablative;  as,  De  tertid 
vigilia  ad  hostes  contendit,  —  in  the  third  watch.  Cses.  So,  also,  with  sub  ; 
as,  Ne  sub  ipsa  prdfectione  mllites  oppidum  irrumperent,  —  at  the  very  time  of 
his  departure.  Cces.  Sub  adventu  Romdnorum,  While  the  Romans  were 
arriving.   Id. 

(b.)  The  time  within  which  anything  occurs,  is  also  sometimes  expressed 
by  intra  with  the  accusative. 

ABLATIVE  OF  PLACE. 
§  254.  The  name  of  a  town  in  which  anything* 
is  said  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  if  of  the  third  declension 
or  plural  number,  is  put  in  the  ablative  without  a 
preposition,  or  according*  to  some  grammarians,  in 
the  locative;  see  §221,1.    Note;  as, 

Alexander  BSbylone  est  mortuus,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.   Cic. 

Rem.  1.  "In  the  country"  is  expressed  by  rure,  or  more  commonly  by 
ruri,  without  a  preposition.     With  an  adjective  only  rure  is  used. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  preposition  in  is  sometimes  expressed  with  names  of  towns;  as,  In 
Philippis  quidam  nuncidvit.   Suet. 

(b.)  Names  of  towns  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and  singular  number,  and  also 
domus  and  humus,  are  in  like  manner  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative  without  in.  See 
§  221,  R.  2  and  R.  3.  —  So,  also,  terra  martque,  by  land  and  by  sea.  In  is  also  frequently 
omitted  with  Wco  and  locis,  especially  when  joined  with  an  adjective  and  having  the 
meaning  of  "  occasion  "  ;  as,  Hoc  loco,  multis  locis,  etc. 

Rem.  3.  Before  the  names  of  countries,  of  nations  used  for  those  of 
countries,  and  of  all  other  places  in  which  anything  is  said  to  be  or  to  be 
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done,  except  those  of  towns,  and  excepting  also  the  phrases  specified  in  the 
first  and  second  remarks,  the  preposition  in  is  commonly  used.  But  it  is 
sometimes  omitted  by  writers  of  every  class  and  period. 

§  255.  —  1.  After  verbs  expressing"  or  implying*  mo- 
tion, the  name  of  a  town  whence  the  motion  proceeds, 
is  put  in  the  ablative,  without  a  preposition;  as, 

Brundisio  profecti  sumus,  We  departed  from  Brundisium.   Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  ablatives  domo,  humo,  and  rare  or  ruri,  are  used 
like  names  of  towns,  to  denote  the  place  whence  motion  pro- 
ceeds ;  as, 

Domo  prbfectus,  Haying  set  out  from  home.  Nep.  Virgil  uses  dSmo  with  unde;  as  Qui 
g&nus  ?  unde  domo  ? 

Rem.  2.  With  names  of  towns  and  domus  and  humus,  when  answering  the  question 
"  whence  "  ?  ab,  ex,  or  de,  is  sometimes  used  ;  as,  Ab  humo.  Virg. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  With  other  names  of  places  whence  motion  proceeds,  ab,  ex,  or  de,  is  com- 
monly expressed.  So,  also,  before  names  of  nations  used  for  those  of  countries ;  as,  Ex 
Medis  ad  adversariorum  hibernacula  pervenit.  Nep. 

(b.)  But  the  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted. 

2.  The  place  by,  through,  or  over  which,  after  verbs  of  motion, 
commonly  follows  per  ;  but  frequently  also  it  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive without  a  preposition ;  as, 

Per  Thebas  iter  fecit.  Nep.    Exercitum  vado  transducit.    Cass. 

ABLATIVE  AFTER  COMPARATIVES. 

§    256. 1.  When  two  objects  are  compared  by  means  of  the  comparative  degree, 

a  conjunction,  as  quam,  atque,  etc.,  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  sometimes  omitted. 

2.  The  comparative  degree,  when  quam  is  omit- 
ted, is  followed  by  the  ablative  of  that  with  which 
the  comparison  is  made;  as, 

Nihil  est  virtute  formosius,  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  virtue.     Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  person  or  thing  with  which  the  subject  of  a  prop- 
osition is  compared,  is  usually  put  in  the  ablative  ;  as, 

Sidere  pulchrior  Me  est,  tu  ISvior  cortice.  Hor. 

Rem.  2.  An  object  with  which  a  person  or  thing  addressed  is  compared,  is  also  put  in 
the  ablative ;  as,  O  forts  Bandusise  splendidior  vitro  !  Hor. 

Rem.  3.  Sometimes  the  person  or  thing  with  which  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  com- 
pared, instead  of  following  it  in  the  ablative,  is  connected  with  it  by  quam,  and  it  is  then 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  whether  in  the  nominative  or  the  accusative  ;  as, 
Affirmo  nullum  esse  laudem  ampliorem  quam  earn.  Cic. 

Rem.  4.    If  the  person  or  thing  which  is  compared  with  any  object  is  neither  the  subject 
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of  the  sentence  nor  the  person  addressed,  quant  is  commonly  used,  and  the  object  which 
follows  it  is  then  put  in  the  nominative  with  sum,  and  sometimes  in  an  oblique  case  to 
agree  with  the  object  with  which  it  is  compared  ;  as,  MSliorem,  quam  ego  sum,  suppono 
tV)i.  Plaut. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  person  or  thing  with  which  the  object  of  an  active  verb  is  compared, 
though  usually  connected  with  it  by  quam  (R.  4),  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative,  espe- 
cially in  the  poets,  and  frequently  also  even  in  prose,  if  the  object  is  a  pronoun,  particu- 
larly a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  Major  a  vlribus  audes.     Virg. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  Minus,  plus,  and  amplius  with  numerals,  and  with  other  words  denoting  a 
certain  measure  or  a  certain  portion  of  a  thing,  are  used  either  with  or  without  quam, 
generally  as  indeclinable  words,  without  influence  upon  the  construction,  but  merely  to 
modify  the  number  ;  as,  Nonplus  quam  qudtuor  millia  effugerunt  (not  effiigit).  Li  v. 

(b.)  Quam  is  frequently  omitted  with  all  cases. 

Rem.  9.  Certain  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives, — as  oplnione,  spe,  exspectatione , 
fide,  —  ditto,  sotlto,  —  sequo,  credibili,  necessario,  vero,  and  justo,  —  are  used  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  in  the  ablative  after  comparatives  ;  as,0pini5ne  c%l$rius  venturus  esse  dlcitur, 
—  sooner  than  is  expected.  Cses.  Dicto  cithis  tumida  sequora  placat,  Quicker  than  the 
word  was  spoken  —  .  Virg. 

(a.)  These  ablatives  supply  the  place  of  a  clause;  thus,  gravius  sequo  is  equivalent  to 
gravius  quam  quod  sequum  est.  They  are  often  omitted ;  as,  Themistocles  liberius  vive- 
bat,  scil.  sequo.  Nep.  In  such  cases,  the  comparative  may  be  translated  by  the  positive 
degree,  with  too,  quite,  or  rather,  as  in  the  above  example  —  "  He  lived  too  freely,"  or 
"  rather  freely." 

Rem.  12.  When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  compared  with  each  other,  both  are  put 
in  the  comparative ;  as,  Triumphus  clarior  quam  gratior,  A  triumph  more  famous  than 
acceptable.  Liv. 

(&.)  The  prepositions  pr&,  ante,prteter,  and  supra,  are  sometimes  used  with  a  compara- 
tive ;  as,  Scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnes.  Virg.  They  also  occur  with  a  superlative  ; 
as,  Ante  alios  carisstmus.  Nep.  As  these  prepositions,  when  joined  with  the  positive,  de- 
note comparison,  they  seem  in  such  examples  to  be  redundant. 

Rem.  16.    The  degree  of  difference  between  objects  compared 
is  expressed  by  the  ablative  :  — 

(1.)  Of  substantives ;  as,  Minor  uno  mense,  Younger  by  one  month.  Hor. 

(2.)  Of  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity  and  neuter  pronouns,  in  the  singular  number. 
Such  are  tanto,  quanto,  quo,  eo,  hoc,multo,  parvo,  paulo,  riimio,  atiquanto,  tantulo,  alttro 
tanto  (twice  as  much) ;  as,  Multo  doctior  es  patre,  Thou  art  (by)  much  more  learned  than  - 
thy  father.  The  relative  and  demonstrative  words,  quanto  —  tanto,  quo  —  eo,  or  quo  — 
hoc,  signifying  "  by  how  much  —  by  so  much,"  are  often  to  be  translated  by  an  emphatic 
the. 

ABLATIVE  ABSOLUTE. 
§  257.    A   noun   and   a   participle    are   put   in   the 
ablative,  called   absolute,  to   denote  the  time,  cause, 
means,  or  concomitant  of  an   action,  or   the   condi- 
tion on  which  it  depends;  as, 

Pyth&gdras,  Tarquinio  regnante,  in  Italiam  venit,  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin.  Cic. 
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Note  1.  The  Latin  ablative  absolute  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  a  similar  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  commonly  better  to  translate  it  by  a  clause  connected  by  when,  since,  while, 
although,  after,  as,  etc.,  or  by  a  verbal  substantive  ;  as,  Te  adjuvante,  With  thy  assist- 
ance. 

Kem.  1.  This  construction  is  an  abridged  form  of  expression,  equivalent 
to  a  dependent  clause  connected  by  quum,  si,  etsi,  quamquam,  quamvis,  etc. 

Thus,  for  Tarquinio  regnante,  the  expression  dum  Tarquinius  regndbat  might  be  used. 
The  ablative  absolute  may  always  be  resolved  into  a  proposition,  by  making  the  noun  or 
pronoun  the  subject,  and  the  participle  the  predicate. 

Rem.  2.  This  construction  is  common  only  with  present  and  perfect 
participles.  Instances  of  its  use  with  participles  in  rus  and  dus  are  compar- 
atively rare ;  as. 

Caesare  ventiiro,  Phosphore,  redde  diem.  Mart. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  A  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  absolute,  only  when 
it  denotes  a  different  person  or  thing  from  any  in  the  leading 
clause. 

Rem.  4.  The  ablative  absolute  serves  to  mark  the  time  of  an  action,  by 
reference  to  that  of  another  action.  If  the  present  participle  is  used,  the 
time  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  participle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
principal  verb.  The  perfect  participle  and  the  future  in  rus,  denote  respect- 
ively an  action  as  prior  or  subsequent  to  that  expressed  by  the  principal 
verb. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute  with  the  perfect 
passive  participle,  arises  frequently  from  the  want  of  a  participle  of  that 
tense  in  the  active  voice. 

Thus,  for  Caesar,  having  sent  forward  the  cavalry,  was  following  with  all  his  forces,  we 
find,  "  Caesar,  equitatu  praemisso,  subsSquebatur  omnibus  copiis." 

(b.)  As  the  perfect  participle  in  Latin  may  be  used  for  both  the  perfect  active  and  the 
perfect  passive  participles  in  English,  its  meaning  can,  in  many  instances,  be  determined 
only  by  the  connection,  since  the  agent  with  a  or  ab  is  generally  not  expressed  with  this 
participle  in  the  ablative  absolute,  as  it  is  with  other  parts  of  the  passive  voice.  Thus, 
Cxsar,  his  dictis,  concilium  dlrriisit,  might  be  rendered,  "  Caesar,  having  said  this,  or  this 
having  been  said  (by  some  other  person),  dismissed  the  assembly." 

(c.)  As  the  perfect  participles  of  deponent  verbs  correspond  to  perfect  active  participles 
in  English,  no  such  necessity  exists  for  the  use  of  the  ablative  absolute  with  them;  as, 
Cxsar,  haec  locutus,  concilium  dimisit.  In  the  following  example,  both  constructions  are 
united:  Itdque...agros  Remorum  depopulati,  omnibus  vicis,  xdificiisque  incensis.  Cses. 

Rem.  6.  The  perfect  participles  of  neuter  deponent  verbs,  and  some  also  of  active  de- 
ponents, which  admit  of  both  an  active  and  a  passive  sense,  are  used  in  the  ablative  abso- 
lute ;  as,  Orta  luce.  Caes.  Vel  exstincto  vel  elapso  animo,  nullum  residere  sensum.  Cic. 
Tarn  multis  gloriam  ejus  Sdeptis.  Plin.  Litems  ad  exercitus,  tamquam  Sdepto  principa- 
tu,  misit.  Tac. 

Rem.  7.  (a.)  As  the  verb  sum  has  no  present  participle,  two  nouns,  or  a 
noun  and  an  adjective,  which  might  be  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  de- 
pendent clause,  are  put  in  the  ablative  absolute  without  a  participle ;  as, 
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Quid,  SdolescentSlo  duce,  e ff  we're  possent,  What  they  could  do  under  the  guidance  of  a 
youth.  Caes.     Ccdo  sereno,  When  the  weather  is  clear.    Virg. 

Rem.  8.  A  clause  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  noun  ;  as,  Nondum  comperto 
quam  in  regionem  venisset  rex.  Liv. 

Rem.  10.  This  ablative  is  sometimes  connected  to  the  preceding  clause  hy  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  Csesar,  quamquam  obsidione  Masstlix  retardante,  brgvi  tamen  omnia  sUbSgit. 
Suet. 

CONNECTION    OF    TENSES. 

§  258.  Tenses,  in  regard  to  their  connection,  are 
divided  into  two  classes  —principal  and  historical. 

A.  The  principal  tenses  are,  the  present,  the  perfect  definite, 
and  the  two  futures. 

B.  The  historical,  which  are  likewise  called  the  preterite  tenses •' 
(§  145,  N.  2.),  are  the  imperfect,  the  historical  perfect,  and  the 
pluperfect. 

1.  In  the  connection  of  leading  and  dependent  clauses,  only  tenses  of  the 
same  class  can,  in  general,  be  united  with  each  other.     Hence :  — 

1  A  principal  tense  is  followed  by  the  present  and  perfect  definite,  and  by 
the  periphrastic  form  with  sim.     And  :  — 

2.  A  preterite  tense  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  and  by  the 
periphrastic  form  with  essem. 

Note.  The  periphrastic  forms  in  each  class  supply  the  want  of  subjunctive  futures  in 
the  regular  conjugation. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  rules  :  — 

(a. )  In  the  first  class.  Scio  quid  agas.  Scio  quid  egSris.  Scio  quid  acturus  sis.  — 
Audlvi  quid  agas,  I  have  heard  what  you  are  doing.  Audlvi  quid  egeris.  Audlvi  quid 
acturus  sis.  —  Audiam  quid  agas,  etc.  — AudlvZro  quid  agas,  etc. 

(6.)  In  the  second  class.  Sciebam  quid  ag&res.  Sciebam  quid  egisses.  SciSbam  quid 
acturus  esses.  —  Audlvi  quid  agerSs,  I  heard  what  you  were  doing,  Audlvi  quid  Sgisses. 
Audlvi  quid  acturus  esses.  — Audlveratn  quid  agiSres,  etc. 

The  following  may  serve  as  additional  examples  in  the  first  class  ;  namely,  of  principal 
tenses  depending  on, 

(1.)  The  Present;  as  Non  sum  %ta  kebes,ut  istuc  dicam.  Cic.  Quantum  dSWrem 
accepenm,  tu  existtmare  p5tes.  Id.  Nee  dtibito  quin  rtcEltus  ejus  relpubltcse  salutaris 
futurus  sit.    Id. 

(2.)  The  Perfect  Definite  ;  as  Satis  provlsum  est,  ut  ne  quid  ag'Hre  possint.  Cic.  Quis 
muslcis,  quis  huic  studio  tlterarum  se  dedidit,  quin  ortinem  ill&rum  artium  vim  compr£- 
henderit.     Id.     DSfectiSnes  solis  praedictae  sunt,  qux,  quantie,  quando  ftlturse  sint.     Id. 

(3.)  The  Futures  ;  as,  Sicfaciltime,  quanta  oratorum  sit,  semperque  fuerit  paucitas, 
judlcabit.  Cic.  Ad  quos  dies  re"diturus  sim,  scrlbam  ad  te.  Id.  Si  scieris  aspldem  latere 
uspiam,  et  velle  aliquem  imprudentem  super  earn  assidcre,  cujus  mors  tibi  emtil&mentum 
factura  sit,  imprSbe  feceris,  nisi  monueris,  ne  assideat.    Id. 
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The  following,  also,  are  additional  examples  in  the  second  class,  namely,  of  preterite 
tenses  depending  on, 

(1.)  The  Imperfect  ;  as,  Unum  illud  extimescebam,  ne  quid  turptter  facerem,  vel  jam 
effScissem.     Cic.     Non  enim  d&bitabam,  quin  eas  Ubenter  lecturus  esses.     Id. 

(2.)  The  Historical  Perfect;  as,  Veni  in  ejus  villain  ut  libros  inde  promerem.  Cic. 
Hxc  quum  essent  nuntiata,  Valerius  classem  extemplo  ad  ostium  fluniinis  duxit.     Liv. 

(3.)  The  Pluperfect;  as,  Pdvor  ceperat  mllites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus.  Liv. 
Ego  ex  ipso  audieram,  quam  a  te  liberdliter  esset  tractatus.  Gic  Non  satis  mihi  consti- 
terat,  cum  dliqudne  animi  mei  molestid,  an  potius  Ubenter  te  Athenis  vlsurus  essem.    Id. 

Rem.  1.  (a.)  When  the  present  is  used  in  narration  for  the  historical  perfect,  it  may, 
like  the  latter,  be  followed  by  the  imperfect ;  as,  Legatos  mittunt,  ut  pacem  impetrarent. 
Caes. 

(6.)  The  present- is  also  sometimes  followed  by  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  its  historical 
sense ;  as,  Pandite  nunc  Helicuna,  deae,  cantusque  movete,  Qui  bello  exciti  reges,  qu& 
quemque  secuts&  Complerint  campos  acies.    Virg. 

Rem.  2.  The  perfect  definite  is  often  followed  by  the  imperfect,  even  when  a  present 
action  or  state  is  spoken  of,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  progress,  and  not  merely 
in  its  conclusion  or  result ;  and  especially  when  the  agent  had  an  intention  accompanying 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  action ;  as,  Feci  hoc,  ut  intelligeres,  I  have  done 
this  that  you  might  understand ;  i.  e.  such  was  my  intention  from  the  beginning. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  historical  perfect  is  not  regularly  followed  by  the  perfect  subjunc- 
tive, as  the  latter  is  not,  in  general,  used  in  reference  to  past  action  indefinite. 

(6.)  These  tenses  are,  however,  sometimes  used  in  connection,  in  the  narrative  of  a  past 
event,  especially  in  Livy  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  as,  Factum  est  ut  plus  quam  collegse  Mil- 
tiddes  valuerit.     Nep. 

(c.)  The  imperfect  and  perfect  are  even  found  together  after  the  historical  perfect, 
when  one  action  is  represented  as  permanent  or  repeated,  and  the  other  simply  as  a 
fact. 

(d.)  The  historical  perfect  may  even  be  followed  by  the  present,  when  a  general  truth 
is  to  be  expressed,  and  not  merely  one  which  is  valid  for  the  time  indicated  by  the  lead- 
ing verb. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  As  present  infinitives  and  present  participles  depend  for  their  time  upon 
the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected,  they  are  followed  by  such  tenses  as  those  verbs 
may  require. 

II.  Tenses  belonging  to  different  classes  may  be  made  dependent  on  each 
other,  when  the  sense  requires  it. 

(a.)  Hence  a  present  or  perfect  definite  may  follow  a  preterite,  when  the  result  of  a 
past  action  extends  to  the  present  time.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  preterite  may  follow 
a  present  to  express  a  continuing  action  in  the  past. 

(&.)  But  without  violating  the  rule  which  requires  similar  tenses  to  depend  upon  each 
other,  the  hypothetical  imperfect  subjunctive  may  be  followed  by  the  present  or  perfect 
subjunctive,  since  the  imperfect  subjunctive  refers  to  the  present  time;  as,  MZmdrare 
possem  quibus  in  locis  maximas  hostium  copias  pdpulus  Romanus  parva  mdnu  fuderit. 
Sail.     Possem  here  differs  from  possum  only  by  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  expression 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

§  259.  The  indicative  is  used  in  every  proposition 
in  which  the  thing  asserted  is  represented  as  a  real- 
ity. 
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Note.  Hence  it  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of  conditions  and  suppositions  with  si, 
nisi,  etsi,  and  Stiamsi,  when  the  writer,  without  intimating  his  own  opinion,  supposes  a 
thing  as  actual,  or,  with  nisi,  makes  an  exception,  which,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  inference, 
he  regards  as  actual.    It  is  likewise  used  in  interrogations. 

Rem.  1.  (1.)  (a.)  The  present  is  often  used  for  the  historical  perfect  in  narration, see 
§  145, 1.  3.  —  {b.)  It  is  sometimes  used  also  for  the  future  to  denote  the  certainty  of  an 
event,  or  to  indicate  passionate  emotion.  So,  also,  when  the  leading  sentence  contains 
the  present  imperative,  si  is  often  joined  with  the  present  instead  of  the  future ;  as,  De~ 
fende  si  poles.  —  (c.)  The  present  is  also  used  for  the  imperfect  or  perfect,  when  it  is 
joined  with  dum,  ki  while  ;  "  as,  Bum,  ego  in  Sicilia  sum,  nulla  stdtua  dejecta  est.     Cic. 

(2.)  (a.)  The  perfect,  in  its  proper  signification,!,  e.  as  a  perfect  definite,  denotes  an  act 
or  state  terminated  at  the  present  time.  Thus  Horace,  at  the  close  of  a  work,  says,  Exegi 
monumentum  sere  pSrennius ;  and  Ovid,  in  like  circumstances ,  Jamque  opus  exegi.  So, 
also,  Panthus  in  Virgil,  in  order  to  denote  the  utter  ruin  of  Troy,  exclaims,  Fuimus  Trdes, 
fuit  Ilium,  i.e.  We  are  no  longer  Trojans,  Ilium  is  no  more.  —  (&.)  The  perfect  indefinite 
or  historical  perfect  is  used  in  relating  past  events,  when  no  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the 
time  of  other  events  ;  as,  Csesar  R&btconem  transiit,  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon.  —  (c.)  As 
in  the  epistolary  style  the  imperfect  is  used  instead  of  the  present,  when  an  incomplete 
action  is  spoken  of  (§  145,  II.  3),  so  the  historical  perfect  is  in  like  circumstances  employed 
instead  of  the  present,  when  speaking  of  a  completed  acMon.  With  both  the  imperfect 
and  perfect,  when  so  used,  however,  the  adverbs  nunc  and  Ztiamnunc  may  be  used  instead 
of  tunc  and  etiamtum. 

(d.)  The  historical  perfect  is  sometimes  used  for  the  pluperfect  in  narration.  This  is 
the  usual  construction  after  postquam  or  posteaquam,  ubi,  ubi  prlmum,  ut,  ut  prlmum, 
quum  prlmum,  simul,  simul  ut,  simul  ac,  or  simul  atque,  all  of  which  have  the  significa- 
tion of  "  as  soon  as,"  and  sometimes  after  priusquam.  But  when  several  conditions  are  to 
be  expressed  in  past  time,  the  pluperfect  is  retained  after  these  particles. 

(3.)  The  pluperfect  sometimes  occurs,  where  in  English  we  use  the  historical  perfect; 
as,  Dixerat,  et  spissis  noctis  se  condldit  umbris,  She  (had)  said,  and  hid  herself  in  the 
thick  shades  of  night.  Virg.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  used  for  the  historical  perfect  to  ex- 
press the  rapidity  with  which  events  succeed  each  other ;  so,  also,  for  the  imperfect,  to 
denote  what  had  been  and  still  was. 

(4.)  The  future  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative ;  as,  Valebis,  Farewell. 
Cic.  —  So  also 

(5.)    The  future  perfect  for  the  future. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  future  action  is  spoken  of  either  in  the  future,  or  in  the  imperative, 
or  the  subjunctive  used  imperatively,  and  another  future  action  is  connected  with  it,  the 
latter  is  expressed  by  the  future  tense,  if  the  actions  relate  to  the  same  time  ;  as,  Naturam 
si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aberrabimus.  Cic. ;  but  by  the  future  perfect,  if  the  one 
must  be  completed  before  the  other  is  performed. 

Rem.  3.  In  expressions  denoting  the  propriety,  practicability,  or  advantage  of  an 
action  not  performed,  the  indicative  of  the  preterites  (§  145,  N.  2.),  is  used,  where 
the  English  idiom  would  have  led  us  to  expect  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

§  260.  (a.)  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  to  express 
an  action  or  state,  not  as  a  fact,  but  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  by  the  mind. 
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(b.)  In  some  dependent  clauses  the  subjunctive  is 
used  to  express  that  a  circumstance  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  itself,  but  as  a  subordinate  member  of 
another  leading-  idea. 

Note.  The  statement  of  an  actual  fact  requires  the  indicative;  as,  Hoc  est  verum, 
This  is  true  ;  but  in  the  phrase,  Hoc  pro  vero  crediderim,  I  may  have  believed  this  as  true, 
the  "  believing  "  is  represented  not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  only  as  a  conception  implying 
some  doubt  as  to  its  reality,  and  hence  requires  the  subjunctive.  So  in  the  expressions  : 
Athenienses  miserunt  legatos,  qui  hoc  dixerunt,  and  Athenienses  miserunt  legatos,  qui  hoc 
diciirent;  dixerunt  of  the  first  expresses  a  fact  of  equal  validity  with  miserunt,  "  The 
Athenians  sent  ambassadors,  and  the  ambassadors  said  this  ;  "  but  dicer ent  in  the  second 
represents  the  "  saying  "  only  as  a  conception  of  purpose  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians ;  "  The  Athenians  sent  ambassadors  and  expected  them  to  say  this  ;  "  So,  Noctu 
ambulabat  in  publico  Themistocles ,  quod  somnum  capere  non  posset.  Cic.  Here  the  writer 
might  have  used  quod  —  nonpoterat.  In  the  facts  of  the  case  there  would  have  been  no 
difference,  for  it  was  sleeplessness  that  occasioned  the  walking  ;  but  by  the  subjunctive, 
Cicero  makes  prominent  the  idea,  that  this  is  the  reason  which  would  have  been  given  by 
Themistocles,  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition,  whilst  by  the  indicative,  he  would 
have  given  the  reason  as  the  result  of  his  own  judgment ;  "  Sleeplessness  was  actually 
the  cause." 

Rem.  1.  The  subjunctive  in  some  of  its  connections  may  be  translated  by  the  indica- 
tive, particularly  in  indirect  questions,  in  clauses  expressing  a  result,  and  after  adverbs  of 
time ;  as  Rogas  me  quid  tristis  sim,  — why  I  am  sad.  Tac.  Stellarum  tanta  est  multitu- 
do,  ut  numSrari  non  possint,  —  that  they  cannot  be  counted.  Quum  Csesar  esset  in 
Gallia,  When  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  Caes. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  m  SIMPLE  SENTENCES. 

I.  As  the  subjunctive  refers  its  various  shades  of  meaning  to 
the  subject  of  the  proposition,  it  follows  that  it  may  stand  in  sim- 
ple sentences  when  the  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  the  subject 
are  to  be  expressed. 

POTENTIAL   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

II.  The  subjunctive,  in  its  potential  sense,  is  used  to  express  what  is  con- 
tingent or  hypothetical,  including  possibility,  liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation. 

Modifications  of  the  Potential  subjunctive  are :  — 

Rem.  3.  Concessive.  The  subjunctive,  in  all  its  tenses,  may  denote  a 
supposition  or  concession  ;  as, 

Vendat  sedes  vir  bSnus,  Suppose  an  honest  man  is  selling  a  house.  Cic. 

Rem.  4.  Modified  assertion.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  used 
to  make  an  assertion  less  positive ;  as, 

Forsltan  quaeratis,  You  may  perhaps  ask.  Forsttan  quispiam  dixerit,  Some  one  perhaps 
may  say.  Velim  sic  existlmes,  I  would  wish  you  to  think  so.  Volo  and  its  compounds 
are  often  so  used  in  the  present ;  as,  Velim  obvias  rnthi  litems  erebro  mittas,  I  wish  that 
you  would  frequently  send,  etc.  Cic.  Compare  our  English  expression,  "  I  should  say,'* 
11 1  should  wish,"  etc,  in  polite  conversation  for  "  I  say,"  "  I  wish."    The  form  which  is 
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called  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  thus  used  for  the  future,  and  then  seems  to  be 
the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect :  as,  Hoc  sine  ulla  dubitatione  confirmaverim,  This 
I  will  unhesitatingly  affirm.  Cic.  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  also  rarely  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  softened  perfect  indicative;  as,  Forsitan  temere  fccerim,  I  may  have  acted  incon- 
siderately. 

Rem.  5.  Questions  of  Doubt.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  independent 
sentences  to  express  a  doubtful  question,  generally  implying  a  negative 
answer;  as, 

Quis  dubitet  quin  in  virtute  dlvitix  sint  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  riches  consist  in  vir- 
tue ?  Cic.  Eloquar  an  sileam  ?  Shall  I  speak  out  or  be  silent  ?  Virg.  Quid  faciam  ?  What 
can  I  do  ?  Cic.     Quis  vellet  tanti  nuntius  esse  mali  ?  Ovid. 

Rem.  6.  Wishes  and  exhortation.  The  present  subjunctive  is  often  used 
to  express  a  wish,  an  exhortation,  asseveration,  request,  command,  or  per- 
mission ;  as, 

Moriar,  si,  etc.,  May  I  die,  if,  etc.  Cic.  Ne  sim  salvus.  Cic.  In  media  arma  ruamus, 
Let  us  rush.  .  .  Virg.  Ne  me  attingas,  sceleste  !  Do  not  touch  me,  villain !  Ter.  Faciat 
quod  lubet,  Let  him  do  what  he  pleases.  Id.  Platonem  audiant.  Id.  The  perfect  is  often 
so  used ;  as,  Ipse  viderit,  Let  him  see  to  it  himself.  Cic.  Nihil  incommodo  vdletudinis  tuse 
feceris.  Id. 

CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

§  261.    In  a  sentence  containing1  a  condition  and  a 

conclusion,  the  former  is  called  the  protasis,  the  latter 

the  apodosis. 

(1.)  The  protasis  is  generally  introduced  by  si  or  one  of  its  compounds, 
ni,  nisi,  etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi. 

(2.)  But  sometimes  the  conditional  particle  is  omitttfd ;  as  Xlnum  cognoris,  omnes  worn, 
If  you  knew  one,  you  would  know  all.  Ter. 

The  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  takes  its  verb  :  — 

I.  In  the  indicative,  when  the  writer  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  its  occurrence  ;  as, 

Parvi  sunt  /oris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium  domi,  Arms  are  of  little  use  abroad,  unless 
there  is  counsel  at  home.  Cic.  Errant  si  qui  in  hello  omnes  secundos  rerum  proventus  ex- 
spectant,  They  err,  who  (if  any)  expect  every  event  in  the  war  to  be  favorable.  Cses. 

In  such  cases  the  protasis  is  generally  a  clause  merely  definitive  or  explanatory  of  the 
main  proposition,  and  expresses  no  doubt. 

II.  IN  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

(a.)  Present  or  perfect,  to  indicate  that  the  circumstance  is  possible  or  at 
least  conceivable ;  as, 

Si  injurix  non  sint,  haud  ssepe  auxilii  egeas,  If  wrongs  are  prevented  (which  is  possible 
or  at  least  conceivable)  you  will  not  need  the  help  of  the  virtuous,  Sail.  Si  rider e  con- 
cession sit,  vituperatio  tamen  cachinnatio.  Cic. 

(b.)  Imperfect  or  pluperfect,  to  express  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
at  least,  the  circumstance  is  impossible  ;  as, 
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Non  possem  vivere,  nisi  in  Uteris  viverem,  I  could  not  live,  unless  I  should  live  in  the 
midst  of  letters  (implying  that  he  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits).  Cic.  Si  Neptunus, 
quod  Theseus  promiserat,  non  fecisset,  Theseus  filio  non  esset  orbatus,  Had  not  Neptune 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  Theseus  (implying  the  contrary,  for  he  had  fulfilled  it),  Theseus 
would  not  have  been  bereaved  of  his  son.  Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  moods  of  the  apodosis  come  under  the  general  principles 
of  the  indicative  and  potential  subjunctive.     §§  259  and  260,  II. 

Rem.  2.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  differ  but  slightly  from  the  indicative,  the 
latter  giving  to  a  sentence  the  form  of  reality,  while  the  subjunctive  represents  it  as  a 
conception,  which,  however,  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  reality.  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  often  occurs  in  addressing  an  indefinite  per- 
son, where,  if  the  person  were  definite,  the  indicative  would  be  used ;  as,  Memoria  minui- 
tur,  nisi  earn  exerceas.  Cic.  When  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is  required  to  denote  a 
past  action  the  indicative  must  be  used,  if  its  existence  is  uncertain,  as  those  tenses  in 
the  subjunctive  would  imply  its  non-existence.  In  the  or  alio  obliqua,  when  the  leading 
verb  is  a  present  or  a  future,  the  same  difference  is  observed  between  the  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive  as  in  hypothetical  sentences ;  but  when  the  leading  verb  is  a  preterite  the 
difference  between  possibility  and  impossibility  is  not  expressed. 

Rem.  3.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  sometimes  used,  both  in  the  protasis 
and  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  in  the  sense  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect ;  as, 
Quos,  ni  mea  cura  resistat,  jamflammx  tulerint.  Virg. 

Rem.  4.  The  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  is  frequently  not  ex- 
pressed, but  implied ;  as, 

Magno  mercentur  Atridce,  i.  e.  si  possint.  Virg. ;  or  is  contained  in  a  par- 
ticipial clause. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  AFTER  PARTICLES. 

A.    SUBSTANTIVE   CLAUSES. 
§  262.     A  clause  denoting-  the   purpose,  object,  or 
result  of  a  preceding-  proposition,  takes  the  subjunc- 
tive after  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  and  quominus  ;  as, 

Ea  non,  ut  te  instituerem,  scripsi,  I  did  not  write  that  in  order  to  instruct  you.  Cic. 

Rem.  1.  Ut,  or  uti,  in  clauses  denoting  a  result,  often  refers  to  sic,  ita. 
adeo,  tarn,  talis,  tardus,  is,  ejusmddi,  etc.,  in  the  preceding  clause ;  as, 

Id  mihi  sic  erit  gratum,  ut  gr alius  esse  nihil  possit,  That  will  be  so  agreeable  to  me, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Cic. 

Rem.  2.  Ut,  signifying  "  even  if"  or  "  although,"  expresses  a  supposition 
merely  as  a  conception,  and  accordingly  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas,  Though  strength  be  wanting,  yet  the  will 
is  to  be  praised.  Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  Ut,  with  the  subjunctive  denoting  a  result,  is  used  with  imper- 
sonal verbs  signifying  it  happens,  it  remains,  it  follows,  etc. ;  as, 

Qui  fit,  ut  nemo  contentus  vivat  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  no  one  lives  contented  ?  Hor. 

Rem.  4.   Ut  is  often  omitted  before  the  subjunctive,  after  verbs  denoting 
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willingness  and  permission  ;  also  after  verbs  of  asking ,  advising,  reminding,  etc., 
and  the  imperatives  die  andfac;  as, 

Quid  vis  faciam  ?  What  do  you  wish  (that)  I  should  do  ?  Ter. 

Verbs  of  willingness,  etc.,  are  volo,  malo,  permitto,  concedo,  pdtior,  sino,  licet,  vSto, 
etc.;  those  of  asking,  etc.,  are  rogo,  oro,  quxso,  moneo,  admoneo,  jubeo,  mando,  pcto, 
prgcor,  censeo,  suadeo,  oportet,  necesse  est,postulo,  hortor,  euro,  decerno,  opto,  impcro. 

Rem.  5.  Ne,  "  that  not,"  "  in  order  that  not,"  or  "  lest,"  expresses  a 
purpose  negatively ;  as, 

Cura  ne  quid  ei  desit,  Take  care  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  him.  Cic. 

Rem.  6.  Ne  is  often  omitted  after  cave;  as, 

Cave  putes,  Take  care  not  to  suppose.  Cic.     Compare  §  267,  R.  3. 

Rem.  7.  After  mftuo,  timeo,  vereor,  and  other  expressions  denoting  fear 
or  caution,  ne  must  be  rendered  by  that  or  lest,  and  ut  by  that  not ;  as , 

Milo  mZtuebat,  ne  a  servis  indicaretur,  Milo  feared  that  he  should  be  betrayed  by  his 
servants.  Cic. 

Rem.  9.  Quo,  "  that,"  "  in  order  that,"  or,  "  that  by  this  means,"  espe- 
cially with  a  comparative ;  and  quominus,  "  that  not,"  "  from,"  after  clauses 
denoting  hindrance,  take  the  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Adjuta  me  quo  id  flat  f  Scilius,  Aid  me,  that  that  may  be  done  more  easily.  Ter. 
ffgque  rgcusavit,  quo  minus  lUgis  panam  etibiret.    Nep. 

Rem.  10.  Quin,  after  negative  propositions,  and  questions  with  quis  and 
quid,  implying  a  negative,  takes  the  subjunctive. 

§  263.  The  particles  specified  in  this  section  always  introduce  a  sentence  contain- 
ing only  a  conception  of  the  mind,  and  are  hence  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  particles  of  wish- 
ing", as  utinam,  uti,  O  !  and  O  /  si ;  as, 

Utlnam  minus  vltx  cuptdi  fuissemus !  0  that  we  had  been  less  attached  to  life.    Cic. 

B.    ADVERBIAL    CLAUSES. 

2.  (1.)  Quamvis,  however;  licet,  although;  tamquam,  tamquam  si,  quasi, 
ac  si,  ut  si,  velut,  vSlut  si,  v&luti,  sicuti,  and  ceu,  as  if ;  mddo,  dum,  and  dum- 
mddo,  provided,  —  take  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Quamvis  illefelix  sit,  tamen,  etc.,  However  happy  he  may  be,  still,  etc.    Cic. 

3.  Antgquam  and  priusquam  are  used  with  the  indicative,  when  a  mere 
priority  of  one  action  to  another  is  expressed ;  but  with  the  subjunctive, 
when  the  preceding  event  is  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  antecedent  or  cause 
of  the  subsequent ;  as, 

With  the  indicative.  Hsec  omnia  ante  facta  sunt,  quam  Verves  Italiam  attigit,  All 
these  things  were  done  before  Verres  reached  Italy  ;  (a  mere  priority  of  time).  Cic.  Ne- 
que  prius  fuggre  destiterunt,  quam  ad  Rhenum  pervenerunt,  Nor  did  they  cease  their 
flight,  until  they  got  to  the  Rhine  ;  (also  a  mark  of  time).     Caes. 

With  the  subjunctive.  Priusquam  incipias  consulto  5pus  est,  Before  you  begin  there 
is  need  of  counsel.    Sail.    Avertit  Squos,  priusquam  pabula  gustassent  Trojx,  Xanthum- 
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que  bibissent.  Virg.  Ducentis  annis  ante  quam  Romam  caperent,  in  Italiam  Galli  tran- 
scenderunt.  Liv.  In  these  examples  the  subjunctive  implies  a  necessarily  antecedent  cir- 
oumstance. 

4.  (1.)  Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  "until,"  "while,"  "  as  long  as,"  take  the 
indicative  when  they  indicate  merely  a  continuance  in  time  ;  but  the  sub- 
junctive when  they  imply  a  cause,  condition,  or  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  an  object ;  as, 

With  the  indicative.  PriSmi  dum  regna  manebant,  While  the  kingdom  of  Priam  lasted. 
Virg.  Donee  rediit  Marcellus  silentium  fuit ,  The  silence  lasted  until  Marcellus  returned. 
Liv.  Milo  in  senatorial  Mo  die,  quoad  senatus  dimissus  est.  Milo  was  in  the  senate  on 
that  day  until  the  senate  adjourned.     Cic. 

With  the  subjunctive.  Dum  conderet  urbem,  While  he  was  striving  to  found  a  city. 
Virg.  Perseus  progrgdi  non  poterat,  donee  consul  lictores  mlsisset,  Perseus  could  not  ad- 
vance, until  (condition)  the  consul  had  sent  the  lictors.  Liv.  Thessalonicm  esse  statu- 
Sram,  quoad  atiquid  ad  me  scriberes,  I  had  determined  to  remain  at  Thessalonlca  until 
you  should  write  something  to  me.     Cic. 

5.  Quum  (cum),  when  it  signifies  a  relation  of  time, 
takes  the  indicative;  when  it  denotes  a  connection 
of  thought,  the  subjunctive. 

Rem.  1.  («.)  The  rule  for  the  use  of  quum  maybe  thus  expressed:  Quum  temporal 
takes  the  indicative,  quum  causal  the  subjunctive.  Hence,  when  quum  is  merely  a  parti- 
cle of  time,  with  no  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  and  not  occurring  in  a  historical  narra- 
tive, it  may  be  joined  with  any  tense  of  the  indicative.  But  when  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  has  the  meaning  of  "  though  "  or  "  although," 
it  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive.  (&.)  Quum,  relatiog  to  time,  is  commonly  translated 
when,  while,  or  after ;  referring  to  a  train  of  thought  it  signifies  as,  since,  though,  or 
although,  because  ;  but  may  often  be  translated  when. 

Rem.  2.  In  narration,  quum,  even  when  it  relates  to  time,  is  joined  with 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  when  a  necessary  connection  of 
events  is  indicated  ;  as, 

Gracchus,  quum  rem  Mam  in  rltigibnem  pSpulo  vSnisse  sentiret,  ad  sSn&tum  r&tulit. 
Cic. 

C    ADJECTIVE   CLAUSES. 
SUBJUNCTIVE    AFTER    QUI. 

§  264.  A  relative  sentence  with  the  indicative  is  equivalent 
to  a  definition  or  epithet.  A  relative  sentence  with  the  subjunc- 
tive is  a  secondary  predication  of  end,  cause,  consequence,  or  con- 
cession.    Cf.  §  260,  (5.) 

1.  (a.)  When  the  relative  qui,  in  a  clause  denoting  a  result,  follows  a 
demonstrative,  and  is  equivalent  to  ut  with  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, it  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as. 

Quis  est  tarn  Lynceus,  qui  in  tantis  tSnebris  nihil  offendat  ?  i.  e.  ut  Me  in  tantis,  etc., 
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Who  is  so  quick-sighted  that  he  would  not  stumble  (or,  as  not  to  stumble)  in  such  dark- 
ness.    Cic. 

(b.)  Sometimes  the  demonstrative  word  is  only  implied;  as, 

Res parva  dictu,  sed  quae  studiis  in  magnum  certamen  excesserit,  i.e.  talis  qux....  of 
guch  a  kind  that  it  issued  in  a  violent  contest.     Cic. 

2.  When  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  quamquam  is,  etsi  is,  or  dummddo  is, 
it  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Laco,  consllii  quamvis  egregii,  quod  non  ipse  afferret,  Inlmlcus,  Laco,  an  opponent  of 
any  measure,  however  excellent,  provided  he  did  not  himself  propose  it.    Tac. 

3.  Quod,  in  restrictive  clauses,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 
Quod  sciam,  As  far  as  I  know. 

4.  A  relative  clause,  after  the  comparative  followed  by  quam,  takes  the 
subjunctive ;  as, 

Major  sum,  quam  cui  possit  fortuna  nocere,  i.  e.  quam  ut  mlhi,  etc.,  I  am  too  great  for 
fortune  to  be  able  to  injure  me.     Ovid. 

5.  A  relative  clause  expressing  a  purpose,  aim,  or  motive,  and  equivalent 
to  ut  with  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Lacedsemonii  legatos  Athenas  mlserunt,  qui  eum  absentem  accusarent :  i.  e.  ut  illi  eum 
accusarent,  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  accuse  him  in  his  absence. 
Nep. 

Rem.  2.  So  also  with  relative  adverbs  ;  as,  Lampsacum  ei  ( Thgmistocli)  rex  donarat, 
unde  vinum  sumeret,  i.  e.  ex  qua  or  ut  inde,  etc.    Nep. 

6.  A  relative  clause  after  certain  indefinite  expressions,  takes  the  sub- 
junctive ;  as, 

Fuerunt  ea  tempestate,  qui  dicerent,  There  were  at  that  time  some  who  said.     Sail. 

Rem.  4.  After  sunt  quidam,  sunt  nonnulli,  sunt  multi,  etc.,  when  referring  to  par- 
ticular persons  or  things,  the  relative  takes  the  indicative  ;  as,  Sunt  orationes  qusedam, 
quas  Menocfito  dSbo.    Cic. 

Rem.  5.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  thus  used  after  sunt  qui,  even  when  apparently 
indefinite,  especially  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Sunt,  gwosjuvat.    Hor     Sunt  qui  Ita dlcunt.   Sail. 

7.  A  relative  clause  after  a  general  negative,  or  an  interrogative  expres- 
sion implying  a  negative,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Nemo  est,  qui  haud  intellTgat,  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  understand.  Cic. 

Note  3.  The  same  construction  is  used  after  non  est,  nihil  est,  quid  est,  numquid  est, 
etc.,  followed  by  quod,  cur,  quare,  or  quamobrem,  and  denoting  "  there  is  no  reason  why," 
"  what  cause  is  there  ?  "  "  is  there  any  reason?  "  as,  Quod  timeas,  non  est,  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  fear.  Ovid. 

8.  (1.)  A  relative  clause  expressing  the  reason  of  what  goes  before,  takes 
the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Peccavisse  mthi  vide  or,  qui  a  te  discesserim,  I  think  I  did  wrong  in  leaving  you.  Cic. 

(2.)  Sometimes,  instead  of  qui  alone,  ut  qui,  quippe  qui,  or  utpdte  qui,  is 
used,  generally  with  the  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Convivia  cum  patre  non  Inlbat,  quippe  qui  ne  in  oppldum  quldem  nisi  perrd.ro  venisset. 
Cic 
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9.  After  dignus,  indignus,  aptus,  and  idoneus,  a  relative  clause  takes  the 
subjunctive;  as, 

Yidetur,  qui  dliquando  imperet,  dignus  esse,  He  seems  to  be  worthy  at  some  time  to 
command.  Cic. 

10.  A  relative  clause,  after  unus,  solus,  primus,  etc.,  restricting  the  affirma- 
tion to  a  particular  subject,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Hsec  est  una  contentio,  quae  ddhuc  perm&nserit,  This  is  the  only  dispute  which  has  re- 
mained till  this  time.  Cic. 

1 1 .  When  the  relative  refers  to  a  dependent  clause,  it  often  takes  the  sub- 
junctive.     See  §  266. 

12.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  narration  after 
relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  when  a  repeated  action  is  spoken  of;  as, 

Semper  hdbiti  sunt  fortissimi,  qui  summam  imperii  potlrentur,  Those  were  always  .ac- 
counted the  bravest,  who  obtained  the  supreme  dominion.  Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INDIRECT   QUESTIONS. 

§  265.  Dependent  clauses,  containing-  an  indirect 
question,  take  the  subjunctive. 

Note  1.  A  question  is  indirect  when  its  substance  is  stated  in  a  dependent  clause  with- 
out the  interrogative  form.  Indirect  questions  generally  depend  upon  those  verbs  and 
expressions  which  commonly  take  after  them  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Cf.  § 
272.    Thus  :  — 

Qualis  sit  animus,  ipse  animus  nescit,  The  mind  itself  knows  not  what  the  mind  is. 
Cic. 

Note  2.  All  interrogates,  whether  adjectives,  pronouns,  or  particles, 
may  serve  as  connectives  of  clauses  containing  indirect  questions 

Rem.  1.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  dependent  questions,  especially  in  Terence 
and  Plautus,  and  occasionally  in  later  poets  ;  as,  Vide  dvafitia  quid  facit.  Ter.  So  Virg. 
Eel.  5,7.  In  the  best  prose  writers  the  indicative  generally  indicates  that  the  question  is 
direct,  or  that  the  sentence  is  not  a  question. 

Rem.  2.  In  double  questions,  "  whether  —  or,"  the  first  may  be  introduced  by  utrum, 
or  the  enclitic  tie,  or  without  an  interrogative  particle.     Hence  there  are  four  forms  of 

double  questions,  —  1.  utrum  (or  utrum  ne)— an.    2.  utrum,  —  an  (anne).    3.  -ne, 

an.    4.  -ne, ne;  as,  Multum  interest,  utrum  laus  imminuatur;  an  sdlus  deseratur. 

Cic.  The  interrogative  particle  utrum  is  not  used  in  a  single  question  ;  and  num.  —  an  is 
used  only  in  direct  questions.  The  English  "  or  not"  in  the  second  part,  which  is  used 
without  a  verb,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  annon  or  necne,  either  with  or  without  a  verb  ; 
but  necne  occurs  only  in  indirect  questions ;  as,  Dii  utrum  sint,  necne  sint,  quxfitur. 
Cic.  —  Ne  — ne,  an —  an,  or  num  —  num.  scarcely  occur  except  in  poetical  or  unclassical 


Rem.  3.  Dubito,  dubium  est,  or  incertum  est  an,  dellbero  or  ksesito  an,  and  especially 
haud  scio  an,  nescio  an,  though  implying  some  doubt,  have  generally  a  sense  almost 
affirmative. 

Rem.  4.  Nescio  quis,  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  atiquis,  does  not  influence  the  mood 
of  the  following  verb  ;  as,  Lucus,  nescio  quo  casu,  nocturno  tempore  incensus  est.  Nep. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INSERTED  CLAUSES. 
§  266.  —  1.  When  a  dependent  proposition  contain- 
ing- either  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  a 
verb  in  the  subjunctive,  has  a  clause  connected  with 
it,  as  an  essential  part  either  by  a  relative,  a  rela- 
tive adverb,  or  a  conjunction,  the  verb  of  the  latter 
clause  is  put  in  the  sutyunctive ;  as, 

Quid  enim  potest  esse  tarn,  persptcuum,  quam  esse  aliquod  numen,  quo  Aa?c  regantur  ? 
For  what  can  be  so  clear  as,  that  there  is  some  divinity  by  whom  these  things  are  gov- 
erned? Cic. 

ORATIO  OBLIQUA. 
The  oratio  obliqua,  "  indirect  discourse/'  or  "  reported  speech," 
is  that  form  of  construction  in  which  the  language  of  any  one  is 
presented,  usually  in  a  different  form  from  the  original  words 
of  the  author.  Thus,  Csesar  said,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered,"  is  direct,  —  Caesar  said,  that  "  he  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered," is  indirect  discourse. 

2.  In  the  oratio  obliqua,  the  main  proposition  is  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive ;  and  dependent  clauses  connected  with  it  by  rela- 
tives and  particles,  take  the  subjunctive. 

Thus,  Cicero  and  Quintillian,  in  quoting  the  language  of  Marcus  Antonius,  make  use 
the  former  of  the  oratio  dlrecta,  the  latter  of  the  oratio  obliqua;  —  Antonius  inquit,  ilArs 
earum  rerum  est,  quae  sciuntur,"  Antonius  says,  "  Art  belongs  to  those  things  which  are 
known."  Cic.  Antonius  inquit,  artem  earum  rerum  esse,  quae  sciantur,  Antonius  says, 
that  "  Art  belongs  to  those  things  which  are  known."  Quint. 

Rem.  1.  (a)  When  the  subjunctive  would  be  necessary  in  the  oratio  dlrecta,  to  denote 
liberty,  power,  etc.,  the  same  remains  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  and  is  not  changed  into  the 
infinitive  with  an  accusative;  as,  Ad  hxc  Ariovistus  respondit,  quum  vellet,  congredere- 
tur,  To  this  Ariovistus  replied,  that  "  he  might  meet  him  when  he  pleased."  Caes.  In  the 
oratio  dlrecta,  this  would  be  congrediaris. 

(b.)  The  imperative  in  the  oratio  dlrecta  is,  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  changed  into  the  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  hoc  rriihi  dlclte,  which  in  the  oratio  obliqua  is,  hoc  slbi  dlcant,  or  hoc  sibi 
dicer ent,  according  to  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb. 

Rem.  2.  A  writer  may  state  his  own  past  words  or  thoughts  in  oratio  obliqua,  either 
preserving  the  first  person,  or  adopting  the  third. 

Rem.  4.  The  tenses  to  be  used  in  changing  the  oratio  dlrecta  into  the  obliqua,  depend 
on  the  tense  of  the  verb  which  introduces  the  quotation,  according  to  the  rule,  §  258. 
But  when  the  future  perfect  would  be  used  in  the  direct,  the  pluperfect  is  necessary  in 
the  oblique  form ;  but  the  perfect  is  used  after  the  present,  perfect  definite,  or  future. 

Rem.  5.  When  the  connected  clause  contains  merely  a  descriptive  circumstance,  or 
expresses  what  is  independent  of  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  clause,  it  takes  the  in- 
dicative ;  as,  ImpSravit  Alexander  Lysippo,  ut  eorum  SqWitum,  qui  Upud  Granlcum  ceci- 
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derant,  facZret  statuas,  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  statues  of  those  horsemen 
who  had  fallen  at  the  Granicus.  Sometimes,  in  other  cases,  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
sense  that  the  connected  clause  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proposition,  the  indicative  is 
used,  to  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of  contingency  to  the  sentence. 

3.  A  clause  connected  to  another  by  a  relative  or  causal  conjunction, 
takes  the  subjunctive  (whatever  be  the  mood  of  the  preceding  verb),  when 
it  contains  not  the  sentiment  or  allegation  of  the  writer,  but  that  of  some 
other  person  alluded  to ;  as, 

Socrates  accusatus  est,  quod  corrumperet  juventutem,  Socrates  was  accused  of  corrupt- 
ing the  youth,  lit.,  because  (as  was  alleged)  he  corrupted  the  youth.  Deum  invocabant, 
cujus  ad  solenne  venissent,  They  invoked  the  god,  to  whose  solemnities  they  had  come. 
Liv.  Quos  viceris  amlcos  ttbi  esse  cave  credas,  Do  not  believe  that  those  whom  you  have 
conquered  are  your  friends.  Here,  in  the  first  example,  the  charge  of  corrupting  the 
youth  is  not  made  by  the  writer,  but  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  So,  in  the  second  ex- 
ample ,  the  worshippers  allege  that  they  have  come  to  attend  upon  the  solemnities  of  the 
god.  In  the  last,  it  is  implied  by  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  that  the  belief  spoken 
of  is  that  of  the  person  addressed :  —  quos  vlcisti  would  have  been  merely  an  addition  of 
the  speaker,  by  means  of  which  he  would  have  designated  the  persons  whose  friendship 
he  was  speaking  of;  and,  in  general,  the  indicative,  in  such  sentences,  is  employed  in 
those  statements  which  are  independent  of  the  sentiments  of  the  person,  to  whose 
thoughts  or  words  allusion  is  made.     Cf.  supra,  2  R.  5. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

§  267.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  to  express  a 
command,  wish,  advice,  or  exhortation;  as, 

Nosce  te,  Know  thyself.     Cic. 

Rem.  1.  With  the  imperative,  not  is  expressed  by  ne,  and  nor 
by  neve  ;  as, 

Ne  tanta  driimis  assuescite  bella.  Virg.  Horriinem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve 
iirito.    Cic. 

Rem  3.  Sometimes,  for  the  simple  affirmative  imperative,  cura  or  curato  ut,  fac  ut,  or 
fac  alone  is  used  with  the  subjunctive.  For  the  negative  imperative,  fac  ne,  cave  ne,  or 
cave  alone,  with  the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  used ;  but  especially  noli  with  the 
infinitive. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

OF    THE    TENSES    OF    THE    INFINITIVE. 

§  268.  2.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  denote  respectively  an 
action  as  present,  past,  or  future,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
verbs  with  which  they  are  connected ;  as, 

Hoc  f&cere  possum,  I  am  able  to  do  this.     Cic. 
Rem.  1.  (a.)  The  present  and  perfect  infinitives  are  sometimes  called  respectively  the  in- 
finitives of  incomplete  and  of  completed  action.     The  present  infinitive,  however,  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  completed  action.    This  is  the  usual  construction  with  mSiriini  ; 
11 
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but  in  such  case  the  speaker  transfers  himself  to  the  past,  and  the  expression  denotes 
rather  a  recollection  of  the  progress  than  of  the  completion  of  the  action ;  as,  Teucrum 
memini  Sldona  venire,  I  remember  Teucer's  coming  to  Sidon.     Virg. 

Rem.  3.  The  present  infinitive  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  future,  especially  when  the 
verb  has  no  future ;  as,  Destnefata  deum  flecti  spSrare,  Cease  to  hope  that  thelates  of  the 
gods  will  be  changed.    Virg. 

THE    INFINITIVE   AS    THE    SUBJECT   OF    A    VERB. 
§  269.  The  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  a  sub- 
ject-accusative, may  he  the  subject  of  a  verb;  as, 

Ad  rempublicam  pertinet  me  conservari,  It  concerns  the  state  that  I  should  be  pre- 
served.    Cic. 

Rem.  2.  The  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject-accusative,  is  often  the 
subject  of  a  proposition,  when  the  substantive  verb  with  a  noun,  a  neuter 
adjective,  or  an  impersonal  verb  forms  the  predicate. 

THE    INFINITIVE   AS    THE    OBJECT   OF    A   VERB. 
§  270.  The  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  a  sub- 
ject-accusative, may  be  the  object  of  a  verb;  as, 

Usee  vitare  cuptmus,  We  desire  to  avoid  this.     Cic. 

Rem.  1.  The  infinitive  alone  may  also  depend  upon  an  adjec- 
tive, and  sometimes  upon  a  noun. 

Kem.  2.  (a.)  The  infinitive  with  the  accusative  sometimes  stands  unconnected,  espe- 
cially in  exclamations  and  indignant  interrogations,  where  credibile  est?  or  vSrumne  est  ? 
may  be  supplied ;  as,  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  ?  That  I,  vanquished,  should  desist 
from  my  undertaking  ?    Virg. 

(b.)  So,  in  the  oratio  obtiqua,  the  words  signifying  said,  saying,  etc.,  are  often  omitted, 
or  implied  in  a  preceding  verb  or  phrase  ;  as,  Idfacile  effect  posse,  scil.  dixit.    Nep. 

Rem.  3.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  to  he  supplied ;  and  esse  and  fuisse  with  a  predicate 
adjective,  and  also  in  the  compound  forms  of  the  infinitive,  both  active  and  passive,  are 
commonly  omitted,  especially  after  verbs  of  saying,  thinking ,  knowing ■,  and  perceiving; 
as,  Vos  cogn^vi  fortes.     Sail. 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITHOUT  A  SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 
§  271.  The  infinitive,  without  a  subject-accusative, 
is  used  after  verbs  denoting"  ability 9  obligation,  inten- 
tion, or  endeavor;  atffcer  verbs  signifying*  to  begin, 
continue,  cease,  abstain,  dare,  fear,  hesitate,  or  be 
wont;  and  after  the  passive  of  verbs  of  saying, 
believing,  reckoning,  etc. 

Note  1.  To  these  classes  belong  possum,  queo,  ri&queo,  valeo,  dsbeo ;  euro,  cogtto, 
dBcerno,  statuo,  constituo,  instituo,  paro;   conor,nltor,  tendo,  eontendo,tentoimatv,rot 
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prSpero,  aggredior,  persevero; —  capi,  incipio,  pergo,  destno,  desisto,  intermitto,  parco, 
rtcuso ;  soleo,  assuesco,  consuesco,  insuesco ;  audeo,  vereor,  metuo,  reformido,  timeo, 
horreo,  dubito  ;  —  audior,  credor,  existimor,feror,  negor,  nuntior,pe'rhibeor,putori  Uador, 
jubeor,  vtdeor,  and  cogor. 

Note  2.  When  the  preceding  verbs  are  joined  with  esse,  haberi,  judicari,  vtderi,  etc.,  the 
predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  put  in  the  nominative. 

Note  3.  The  poets,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  use  the  infinitive  after  fuge,  aufer,  cave, 
parce,  memento  ;  paveo,  rtfugio,  qusero,  urgeo,  laboro,  dmo,  gaudeo,  furo,  calleo,  sumo, 
mitto,  remitto,  pdtior,  juro,  conjuro,  pugno,  natus,  and  some  other  verbs,  especially  to 
denote  a  wish  or  purpose. 

Rem.  1.  Many  of  the  verbs  above  enumerated,  instead  of  the  infinitive,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive  with  ut ,  ne,  etc.  ;  and  with  some  of  them  this  is  the  regular 
construction  ;  as,  Sententiam  ne  diceret,  recusdvit.     Cic. 

Rem-  2.  The  passives  dicor  ,trddor ,  f&ror,  narror,  rgperior,  existimor,  videor,  etc.,  may 
either  be  used  personally,  with  the  infinitive  alone,  or  impersonally,  followed  by  the  accu- 
sative with  the  infinitive.  Thus  we  may  say,  Mater  Pausdnise  eo  tempore  vixisse  dldhur, 
or,  Dicitur  eo  tempore  mdtrem  Pausdnise  vixisse,  The  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have 
been  living  ....  or,  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  Pausanias  was  living.  Nep.  The  former 
construction  is  more  common  especially  with  vtdeor,  but  the  latter  is  frequent  with 
nuntiatur,  and  very  common  with  the  compound  tenses,  trdditum  est,  proditum  est,  etc., 
and  with  the  participle  future  passive ;  as,  credendum  est,  inteltigendum  est,  etc.  ;  as, 
Quorum  nSmtnem  talemfuisse  credendum,  etc.     Cic. 

Rem.  3.  The  infinitive  without  a  subject  is  used  after  a  verh,  only  when 
it  denotes  an  action  or  state  of  the  subject  of  that  verb. 

Rem.  4.  The  verbs  to  wish  or  desire,  vdlo,  nolo,  mdlo  ;  cupio,  opto,  studeo,  have  a  two- 
fold construction  :  —  the  infinitive  without  a  subject-accusative  is  used  after  them ,  when  the 
subject  remains  the  same ;  and  when  followed  by  esse,  haberi,  etc.,  the  predicate-noun  or 
adjective  is  in  the  nominative ;  —  but  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  when  the 
subject  is  changed,  or  when  a  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  same  person  follows.  We  say, 
therefore,  Cupio  me  esse  clementem,  cupio  —  me  non  diss3lutum  videri.  Cic. ;  or,  omitting 
the  pronoun,  cupio  esse  clemens  nee  dissolutus  videri. 

NOTE  i.  Volo  is  used  with  the  present  infinitive  passive ;  as,  Me  dmdri  vSlo,  I  wish  to 
be  beloved ;  hoc  vUim  intelUgi,  I  wish  this  to  be  understood ;  and  also  with  the  infinitive 
perfect  passive  to  denote  the  eager  desire  that  something  should  be  instantly  accomplished  ; 
as,  LSgati  quod  grant  appellati  superbius,  Cdrinthum  patres  vestri  —  exstinctum  esse  vol- 
uerunt,    Cic. 

Note  5.  The  nominative  with  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  saying,  perceiving,  etc.  (§  272), 
is  rare  even  in  poetry,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  which  requires  the  nomina- 
tive with  the  infinitive  when  the  same  subject  remains ;  as,  Sensit  midios  delapsus  in 
hostes,  instead  of  se  delapsum  esse.    Virg. 

THE    INFINITIVE    WITH    A    SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 
§  272.  The  infinitive  with  a  subject-accusative  fol- 
lows verbs   of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving, 
and  the  like;  as, 

VTdebat,  id  non  posse  JiSri,  He  saw  that  that  could  not  be  done.    Nep. 
Note  1.  This  rule  includes  all  such  verbs  and  phrases  as  denote  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  and  intellectual  faculties,  or  the  communication  of  thought  to  others ;  as, 
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audio,  video,  sentio,  ariimadverto,  cognosco,  intelllgo,  percipio,  disco,  scio,  nescio,  censeo, 
spSro,  despero,  cogito ,  judico ,  credo,  arbitror,  ptito,  oplnor,  duco,  statuo,  mtmlni,  recordor, 
obliviscor,  opinio  est,  spes  est,  etc.;  —  dico,  trado,  prodo,  scrlbo,  rS/Sro,  narro ,  nuntio , 
confirmo,  nggo,  ostendo,  indtco,  doceo,  certiorem  facio,  demonstro,  pSrhtbeo,  promitto, 
polliceor,  spondeo,  etc. ;  but  with  most  of  these  a  different  construction  often  occurs.  See 
§273. 

Note  3.  (a.)  When  a  relative  clause  inserted  in  a  proposition  containing 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  has  the  same  verb  as  the  proposition  in 
which  it  is  inserted,  but  such  verb  is  not  repeated,  the  noun  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  relative  clause  is  also  put  by  attraction  in  the  accusative. 
So,  also,  in  inserted  relative  clauses  where  the  verb,  if  expressed,  would  be 
in  the  subjunctive;  as,  Confitetur  se  in  ed parte  fuisse  qua  te,  qua  virum  omni 
laude  dignum  patrem  tuum.     Cic. 

Note  4.  The  personal  pronouns,  which,  with  the  other  moods,  are  expressed  only  when 
they  are  emphatic,  must  be  always  expressed  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  The 
verbs  "  to  promise  "  and  "  to  hope  "  are  in  English  usually  joined  with  the  infinitive 
present  without  a  pronoun,  but  in  Latin  not  only  is  the  pronoun  expressed,  but  the  infini- 
tive which  follows  is  in  the  future  ;  as,  "  He  promised  to  come,"  is  in  Latin,  Promlsit  se 
venturum  (scil.  esse).  But  the  infinitive  present  sometimes  occurs  after  these  verbs;  as, 
Pollicentur  obstdes  dare.  Caes. ;  and  the  pronoun  is  occasionally  omitted.  See  §  239,  R> 
2  and  3. 

Rem.  2.  After  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  the  conjunction  that  is  omit- 
ted in  translating  from  English  into  Latin,  and  the  subject  of  the  dependent 
clause  is  put  in  the  accusative  and  its  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

Rem.  4.  A  present  infinitive  corresponds  to  the  imperfect  indicative,  when  with  an  ac- 
cusative it  follows  a  preterite' tense;  as,  Dixit  Cxsarem  venire,  He  said  that  Caesar  was 
coming.  Caes.  In  like  manner  the  perfect  infinitive  with  an  accusative  after  a  preterite 
tense  corresponds  to  the  pluperfect  indicative  ;  as,  Dixit  Cxsarem  venisse,  He  said  that 
Caesar  had  come. 

Rem.  5.  The  present  infinitive,  after  verbs  of  sense,  is  often  equivalent  to 
the  present  participle;  as,  Surgere  vtdet  lunam,  He  sees  the  moon  (to  rise) 
rising.    Virg. 

INFINITIVE   AND    SUBJUNCTIVE    CLAUSES. 

§  273.  When  the  particle  that,  in  English,  introduces  a  clause, 
denoting  a  purpose,  object,  or  result,  -it  is  a  sign  of  the  subjunc- 
tive in  Latin,  and  is  to  be  expressed  by  ut,  etc. ;  but  otherwise 
it  is  usually  the  sign  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

1.  (a.)  Verbs  of  endeavoring  and  resolving  take  after  them  the  infinitive 
and  more  rarely  the  subjunctive,  when  the  subject  remains  the  same  ;  but 
when  the  subject  is  changed,  they  take  the  subjunctive  only. 

(b.)  Verbs  of  effecting  are  construed  with  ut  or  ne  and  the  subjunctive. 

2.  Verbs  signifying  to  request,  to  demand,  to  admonish,  to  advise,  to  encour- 
age, to  command,  and  the  like,  both  when  the  subject  remains  the  same  and 
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when  it  is  changed,  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne,  and  only 
rarely  by  the  infinitive. 

(c.)  Nuntio,  scribo ,  mitto ,  and  even  dlco,  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  when  they 
imply  an  injunction  or  intention  that  something  should  be  done;  as,  Hasc  ut  facias, 
scribo.     Cic. 

(d.)  Jiibeo  and  v8to  commonly  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  sometimes 
the  subjunctive  with  or  rarely  without  ut.  Sometimes,  with  the  infinitive,  the  person  to 
whom  the  command  is  given  is  omitted,  especially  when  it  is  either  obvious  from  the 
nature  of  the  command  or  indefinite.  With  the  subjunctive  the  dative  of  the  person 
sometimes  follows  jubeo.  Impero  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive passive ;  and  so  also  is  censeo,  I  vote,  or,  I  ordain.  The  latter  is  often  construed  with 
the  participle  in  dus  with  esse  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  Carthaginem  delendam  censeo. 

(e.)  Moneo  and  admoneo,  "  I  remind,"  and  pcrsuadeo,  "  I  convince,"  take  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive. 

3.  (a.)  In  the  oratio  obliqua,  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  subjunctive,  to  denote  possibility, 
liberty,  duty,  etc. 

4.  (a.)  Verbs  which  denote  willingness,  unwillingness,  permis- 
sion, and  necessity,  commonly  take  the  infinitive,  or  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  infinitive,  but  sometimes  the  subjunctive. 

(&.)  An  infinitive  passive  without  a  subject  is  sometimes  used  with  oportet;  as,  Non 
dportuit  relictas,  scil.  esse  ancillas.  Ter. 

Note  9.  The  construction  of  the  infinitive  resembles,  in  the  following 
particulars,  that  of  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  and  neuter  gender  :  — 

(a.)  Like  a  noun,  it  may  have  an  adjective  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it ;  as,  Totum  hoc 
philosophari  dispUcet.  Cic. 

(b.)  It  may  be  followed  by  a  limiting  genitive ;  as,  Cujus  non  dimicare  fuit  vinc&re.  Val. 
Max. 

(c.)  It  may  be  either  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb.  It  may  also  be  used  after  neuter 
verbs,  like  an  accusative,  depending  on  a  preposition  understood;  as,  Te  accepisse  mens 
litems  gaudeo.  Ter. 

(d.)  It  is  also  used  like  a  predicate-nominative ;  as,  Yidere  est  perspicere  allquid.  Cic. 
(«.)  It  may,  like  a  genitive,  limit  the  signification  of  an  adjective  or  noun. 
(/.)  It  may,  like  an  accusative,  depend  on  a  preposition. 
(g.)  It  is  used  also  like  an  ablative. 

(h.)  Sometimes,  also,  especially  in  the  poets,  it  denotes  a  purpose,  like  a  participle  in 
dus ;  as,  Lorlcam  donat  hSbere  viro.  Virg. ;  or  like  a  dative  of  the  end. 

PARTICIPLES. 

§  274.  —  1.  Participles  are  followed  by  the  same 
cases  and  constructions  as  their  verbs;  as, 

Quldam,  po6ta  nQmlnGtus,  A  certain  one,  called  a  poet.  Cic. 
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2.  The  present,  perfect,  and  future  active  participles,  denote 
respectively  an  action  which  is  present,  past,  or  future,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected ;  as, 

Simul  hoc  dlcens  attollit  se.  Virg. 

Rem.  1.  The  present  participle,  particularly  that  of  the  verb  eo,  sometimes  denotes  that 
which  is  about  to  be  done ;  as,  Interclusit  hiems,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes,  ...as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  going.  Virg. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  present  participle,  also,  sometimes  denotes  a  purpose;  as,  lbant, 
orantes  vcniam,  —  to  sue  for  favor....  Virg.  (b.)  It  is  also  used  to  express  a  state  or  condi- 
tion, where,  in  English,  a  substantive  is  employed  with  a  preposition ;  as,  Jgnorans,  From 
ignorance. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  perfect  participle  passive,  especially  in  the  poets,  often  denotes  the  re- 
sult of  a  past  action,  and  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  present  participle  passive ;  as,  Notus 
evolat  picea  tectus  callgtne, ...  covered  with  pitchy  darkness.  Ovid. 

Rem.  4.  Habeo,  with  perfect  participles  denoting  knowledge  and  determination ;  as, 
cognttum,  perspectum,  perceptum,  comprZhensum,  exploratum,  slalutum,  constttutumt 
dellberatum,  persuasum  iriihi  habeo,  etc.,  forms  a  periphrasis,  like  .the  passive  verb  in 
English,  and  equivalent  to  cognovi,  perspexi,  percept,  etc.,  instead  of  the  participle;  as, 
Clodii  ariimum  perspectum  (or  cognTtum)  habeo;  for  perspexi,  etc.,  I  perceive,  know. 
Persuasum  mihi  habeo  and  persuasissimum  habeo  are  used  only  in  the  neuter  gender 
and  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  the  sense  of  mihi  persuasi  or  persuasum 
mVii  est.  When  habeo  with  any  other  participle  than  those  above  indicated  is  used,  it 
expresses  more  than  the  ordinary  perfect  active.  Do,  reddo,  euro,  teneo,  possldeo,  and 
missum  facio,  are  sometimes  so  construed  with  participles. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  passive  participles  may  supply  the  place  of  a  verbal  noun  in  io  orws, 
the  perfect  being  employed  to  represent  an  action  as  completed,  and  the  future  when  it  is 
conceived  as  still  incomplete;  as,  Ante  Romam  conditam ,  Before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Cic.     Constlia  urbis  delendae,  Plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Id.     See  §  275,  H. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  The  participle  in  rus,  especially  with  verbs  of  motion,  often  denotes  inten- 
tion or  purpose ;  as,  Ad  Jovem  Ammonem  pergit  consulturus  de  orlgtne  sua,  He  goes  to 
Jupiter  Ammon,  to  consult  respecting  his  origin.  Just. 

Rem.  7.  {a.)  The  participle  in  dus,  also,  denotes  a  purpose  passively,  when  joined  with 
verbs  signifying  to  give,  to  deliver,  to  agree  for,  to  have,  to  receive,  to  undei 'take,  etc. 
Such  are  do,  trado,  tftbuo,  attfibuo,  mando,  mitto,  permitto,  concedo,  redimo,  conduco, 
Idco,  habeo,  acclpio,  suscipio,  relinquo,  euro,  deposco,  rogo. 

(&.)  But  the  same  meaning  may  be  expressed  actively  by  means  of  ad  and  the  gerund ; 
as,  Csesar  opptdum  ad  dlrlpiendum  miUtibus  concessit. 

Rem.  8.  (a.)  The  participle  in  dus,  when  agreeing  with  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  has  the  signification  of  necessity  or  propri- 
ety ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  except  in  later  writers,  that  of 
possibility  ;  as, 

Is  venerandus  a  nobis  et  colendus  est,  He  should  be  worshipped  and  honored  by  us.  Cic. 

(&.)  Sometimes,  also,  when  not  agreeing  with  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  it  has  this  signi- 
fication ;  as,  Facta  narrabas  dissimtilanda  tibi,  You  were  relating  facts  which  you  should 
have  concealed.  Ovid. 

Rem.  9     The  participle  in  dus,  in  its  oblique  cases,  supplies  the  place  of  a  present  par- 
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ticiple  of  the  passive  voice,  to  denote  a  continued  or  incomplete  action ;  as  Occupalus  sum 
in  Uteris  scrlbendis,  —  in  writing  letters  ;  literally,  in  letters  which  are  being  written.  See 
§  275,  II.  —  So,  also,  in  the  poets  both  in  the  nominative  and  oblique  cases ;  as,  Triginta 
magnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbes  impSrio  explebit.  Yirg.  Volvenda  dies.  Id.  Cf.  Volven- 
tlbus  annis.  Id. 

3.  (a.)  A  participle  is  often  employed,  instead  of  a  verb,  in  a 
conditional,  explanatory,  adversative,  relative,  or  other  dependent 
clause ;  as, 

Curio,  adfocum  sedenti  (as  he  was  sitting)  magnum  auri  pondus  Samriites  attulerunt. 
Cic. 

GERUNDS    AND    GERUNDIVES. 

§  275. —  I.  Gerunds  are  governed  like  nouns,  and 
are  followed  by  the  same  cases  as  their  verbs;  as, 

M$tus  parendi  sibi,  Fear  of  obeying  him.  Sail. 

Rem.  1.  The  gerund  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
neuter  singular  of  participles  in  dus,  but  it  has  the  meaning  of  the  active 
voice.  It  is  sometimes  translated  by  the  present  participle  with  a  preposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  by  a  present  infinitive  active  ;  as,  Consilium  Laceclcemd- 
nem  occiipandi,  A  design  of  occupying,  or  to  occupy,  Lacedaemon.  Liv. 

Rem.  2.  The  gerund  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a  passive  sense;  as,  Spes 
restltuendi  nulla  erat  —  of  being  restored.  Nep. 

II.  When  the  object  of  an  active  verb  is  to  be  expressed,  the 
participle  in  dus  is  commonly  used  in  preference  to  the  gerund ; 
the  object  taking  the  case  in  which  the  gerund,  if  used,  would 
have  been  put,  and  the  participle  agreeing  with  it. 

Rem.  1.  The  same  construction  is  used  with  the  future  passive  participles  of  utor,fruor, 
fungor,  potior,  and  rarely  of  medeor,  as  these  verbs  were  originally  followed  by  the  accu- 
sative. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  participle  is  thus  used  for  a  gerund,  it  is  called  a  gerun- 
dive, and  is  usually  translated  like  a  gerund.  The  gerundive  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  gerund,  where  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  gender  not 
being  distinguishable.  It  should  therefore  not  be  used  when  the  object  of 
the  gerund  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective ;  as,  AH  quid  fdciendi  ratio  (Cic), 
not  atXcujus.  Artem  et  vera  et  falsa  dljudicandi  (Id.),  not  verorum  dijudican- 
dorum  :  because  it  would  not  be  known  whether  alicujus  and  verorum  were 
masculine  or  neuter.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  change  of  the 
gerund  into  the  gerundive  is  less  frequent  in  some  writers  than  in  others. 

Rem.  1.  The  genitive  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  may  follow 
either  nouns  or  relative  adjectives ;  as, 

Amor  habendi.  Cic.     Certus  eundi.  Virg. 
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(4.)  The  pronoun  tui  and  also  the  plurals  vestri  and  sui,  even  when  feminine,  are  joined 
with  the  masculine  or  neuter  form  of  the  gerundive  in  di  ;  as,  In  castra  venerunt  sui  pur- 
gandi  causa. 

Rem.  2.  The  dative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  is  used  after 
adjectives  which  govern  a  dative  (§  222),  especially  after  those 
which  signify  usefulness  or  fitness ;  and  also  after  certain  verbs 
and  phrases,  to  denote  a  purpose  ;  as, 

Charta  emporetica  est  tnutUis  scribendo.  Plin. 

Rem.  3.  The  accusative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  follows 
the  prepositions  ad,  to,  or  inter,  during  or  amid,  and  sometimes 
ante,  circa,  or  ob  ;  as, 

Ad  poenltendum  properat,  qui  cito  judicat.  Pub.  Syr. 

Note.  The  construction  of  the  gerundive  instead  of  the  gerund  almost  invariably  oc- 
curs here  when  the  object  of  the  gerund  is  to  be  expressed. 

Rem.  4.  The  ablative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  follows  the 
prepositions  a  (ab),  de,  e  {ex),  or  in;  or  it  is  used  without  a 
preposition,  as  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  or  means  ;  as, 

Aristotelem  non  deterruit  a  scribendo.  Cic.     Crescit  eundo.  Virg. 

SUPINES. 

§  276.  — I.  Supines  in  um  are  followed  by  the  same 
cases  as  their  verbs;  as, 

Non  Chairs  servitum  matribus  ibo,  I  shall  not  go  to  serve  Grecian  matrons.  Virg. 

II.  Supines  in  um  follow  verbs  of  motion,  and  serve  to  denote 
the  purpose  of  the  motion ;  as, 

Ctlbitum  discesstmus.  Cic.    So  after  participles  ;  as ,  Patriam  defensum  revScatus.  Nep. 
Rem.  1.    Supines  in  um  sometimes  follow  verbs  which  do  not  express 
motion;  2LS,~Dofiliamnuptum.  Ter.     Vos  ultum  injurias  hortor.  Sail. 

III.  The  supine  in  u  is  used  to  limit  the  meaning  of  adjectives 
signifying  wonderful,  agreeable,  easy  or  difficult,  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, honorable  or  base,  and  a  few  others  ;  as, 

Mlrabtle  dictu  !  Wonderful  to  tell,  or  to  be  told !     Virg. 

Rem.  2.  The  supine  in  u  is  used  also  after  the  nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  tipus; 
as,  Hoc  fas  est  dictu.     Cic. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  supine  in  u,  an  infinitive,  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive with  ad,  or  a  verbal  noun  in  the  ablative,  and  sometimes  in  the  dative 
or  accusative,  may  be  used. 
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ADVERBS. 
§  277.  I.  Adverbs  modify  or  limit  the  meaning*  of 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  sometimes  of  other  adverbs ;  as, 

Bene  mones,  You  advise  well.     Ter. 

Rem.  1.  Adverbs  may  also  modify  nouns,  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives  or  participles, 
and  accordingly  denote  a  quality,  or  when  a  participle  is  understood.  They  are  also 
joined  to  adjective  pronouns,  when  their  adjective  character  predominates  ;  and  sometimes 
limit  the  meaning  of  a  preposition. 

Rem.  3.  A  negative  adverb,  modifying  another  negative  word, 
destroys  the  negation  ;  as, 

Non  par  ere  noluit,  He  was  not  unwilling  to  obey.    Nep. 

Eem.  4.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  are  both  modified 
by  negative  words,  and  also  when  the  predicate  contains  two  negatives,  the 
proposition  is  affirmative ;  as, 

Nemo  non  vtdet,  Every  one  sees.  Cic.  So,  if  both  the  antecedent  and  the  predicate 
of  a  relative  clause  are  negative,  the  proposition  is  affirmative ;  as,  Nemo  est,  qui  nesciat, 
Every  body  knows.     Cic. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  But  in  the  case  of  non  followed  by  ne  —  quidem,  the  two  negatives  do  not 
destroy  each  other ;  as,  'Nonfugio  ne  hos  quidem  mores :  and  when  the  negative  leading 
proposition  has  subordinate  subdivisions  with  neque —  ngque,  neve  —  neve,  or  non  —  non, 
these  negative  particles  are  equivalent  to  aut —  aut;  as,  Non  me  carmiriibus  vincet,  nee 
Orpheus,  nee  Linus.    Virg. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  Non  is  sometimes  omitted  after  non  mddo  or  non  solum,  when 
followed,  in  a  subsequent  clause,  by  ne  quidem,  if  both  clauses  have  the 
same  verb,  and  if  the  verb  is  contained  in  the  second  clause. 

(6.)  Non  is  also  rarely  omitted  after  non  mddo  when  followed  by  sed  or  verum,  with 
gtiam,  and  also  after  fix. 

Rem.  7.  Facile,  in  the  sense  of  undoubtedly,  clearly,  is  joined  to  superlatives,  and  words 
of  similar  import ;  as,  Vir  unus  tdtius  Grsecise  facile  doctissimus.     Cic. 

Rem.  9.  Quum  —  turn  is  equivalent  to  et  —  et,  except  in  assigning  a  greater  importance 
to  the  second  part :  hence  it  must  be  translated  by  "  both  —  and  especially,"  "  not  only 
—  but  also,"  or  "  but  more  particularly."  Sometimes  additional  weight  is  given  to  the 
second  part  by  means  of  v5ro,  certe,  e"tiam,  quoque,  prxcipue,  imprimis,  or  maxtme. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
§278.  Copulative,  disjunctive,  and  other  coordinate 
conjunctions,  connect  similar  constructions. 

Note  1.  Clauses  are  similarly  constructed,  which  are  mutually  inde- 
pendent, whose  subjects  and  verbs  are  in  the  same  case  and  mood,  and 
which  have  either  no  dependence  or  a  similar  dependence  on  another  clause. 

Note  2.  (a.)  Words  have  a  similar  construction,  when  they  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sentence.     Hence, 
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(b.)  Conjunctions  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  dependent,  if  the 
cases  are  oblique,  upon  the  same  government ;  the  same  number,  case,  and  gender  of  ad- 
jectives, belonging  to  the  same  noun;  the  same  mood  of  verbs,  either  independent,  or 
alike  dependent ;  adverbs  qualifying  the  same  verbs,  adjectives,  etc. ;  and  prepositions  on 
which  depends  the  same  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes,  The 
winds  subside,  and  the  clouds  disperse.    Hor. 

Eem.  1.  Copulative  conjunctions  may  connect  either  single  words  and 
phrases  or  entire  clauses ;  the  other  conjunctions,  whether  coordinate  or 
subordinate,  connect  clauses  only. 

Rem.  2.  Words  thus  connected  are  sometimes  fn  different  cases,  though  in  the  same 
construction  ;  as,  Mea  et  relpubllcse  interest.    Cic. 

Rem.  3.  As  the  subjunctive  is  often  used  for  the  imperative,  they  may  be  connected  by 
coordinate  conjunctions  ;  as,  Disce  nee  invideas.    Pers. 

Rem.  6.  The  conjunction  is  often  omitted. 

Rem.  7.  Copulative  conjunctions  are  often  used,  before  each  of  two  or  more  connected 
words  or  clauses,  in  order  to  mark  the  connection  more  forcibly. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Respecting  the  construction  of  interjections  with  the  nominative,  see  § 
209,  R. 13 :  —  with  the  dative,  §  228,  3  :  —with  the  accusative,  §  238,  2  :  — 
and  with  the  vocative,  §  240. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

I.    OF    THE    WORDS    OF    A   PROPOSITION. 

§  279.  1.  Jn  arranging  the  parts  of  a  proposition  in  English,  after  connectives,  are 
placed,  first,  the  subject  and  the  words  which  modify  or  limit  it;  next,  the  verb  and  its 
modifiers  ;  then,  the  object  of  the  verb  ;  and  finally  prepositions,  and  the  words  depending 
upon  them.     This  is  called  the  logical  or  natural  order. 

2.  (a.)  In  Latin,  either  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  a  sentence  maybe  placed  first, 
and  there  is  great  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rest,  but  with  this  general  restriction 
in  prose,  that  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  complete  expression  of  a  thought  should 
not  be  separated  by  the  intervention  of  other  words.  In  ordinary  discourse,  especially  in 
historical  writing,  the  following  general  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence is  for  the  most  part  observed. 

(6.)  In  a  Latin  sentence,  after  connectives,  are  placed,  first,  the  subject  and 
its  modifiers  ;  then,  the  oblique  cases  and  other  words  which  depend  upon  or 
modify  the  verb ;  and  last  of  all,  the  verb. 

(c.)  Hence  a  Latin  sentence  regularly  begins  with  the  subject  and  ends  with  the  princi- 
pal verb  of  its  predicate;  as,  Dumnorix  gratia  et  largitione  dpud  Scquanos  plufimum 
poterat.  Cses.  But  the  verb  is  often  not  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  especially  if  the 
sentence  is  long,  or  if  too  many  verbs  would  be  thus  brought  together  at  the  end. 

3.  (a.)  Connectives  generally  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  which 
they  introduce,  and  with  the  following  this  is  their  only  position  ;  namely, 
et,  et&nim,  ac,  at,  atque,  atqui,  neque  or  nee,  aut,  vel,  sive,  sin,  sed,  nam,  verum, 
and  the  relatives  qudre,  quocirca,  and  quamobrem. 
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(&.)  Most  other  connectives  generally  stand  in  the  first  place,  but  when  a  particular 
word  is  peculiarly  emphatic,  this  word  with  all  that  belongs  to  it  stands  first,  and  the 
conjunction  follows  it.  TJt,  even  when  there  is  no  particular  emphasis,  is  commonly 
placed  after  vix,  psene,  and  prope,  and  also  after  the  negatives  nullus,  nemo,  nihil,  and  the 
word  tantum.  In  Cicero,  itdque  stands  first  and  igttur  is  commonly  placed  after  the  first, 
and  sometimes  after  several  words. 

(c.)  Autem,  gnim,  and  vero  (but),  are  placed  after  the  first  word  of  the  clause,  or  after 
the  second,  when  the  first  two  belong  together,  or  when  one  of  them  is  the  auxiliary  verb 
sum.  They  rarely  occur  after  several  words;  as,  Curnon  de  integro  autem  datum.  Cic. 
The  enclitics  que,  ne,  ve,  are  usually  subjoined  to  the  first  word  in  a  clause  ;  but  when  a 
monosyllabic  preposition  stands  at  the  beginning,  they  are  often  attached  to  its  case ; 
and  this  is  always  the  case  with  a,  ad,  and  ob.  So,  also,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Apud 
quosque.     Cic. 

(d.)  QvCidem  and  quoque,  when  belonging  to  single  words,  are  always  subjoined  to  the 
emphatic  word  in  a  clause.  In  negative  sentences,  ne  precedes,  and  quidem  follows,  the 
emphatic  word. 

{e.)  The  preceding  rules  respecting  the  position  of  connectives  are  often  violated  by  the 
poets,  who  place  even  the  prepositive  conjunctions  after  one  or  more  words  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  as,  Et  tu,  potes  nam,  etc.    Hor.     Vivos  et  roderet  ungues.    Id. 

4.  When  a  word  is  repeated  in  the  same  clause,  so  that  one  is  opposed  to,  or  distin- 
guished from,  the  other,  they  must  stand  together ;  as,  Homines  hominibus  maxvme 
utiles  esse  possunt.     Cic. 

5.  Words  used  antithetically  are  also  placed  near  each  other  ;  as,  Dum  tacent,  clamant. 
Cic.     Fragile  corpus  animus  sempiternus  movet.     Id. 

6.  Inquam  and  often  aio,  introducing  a  quotation,  follow  one  or  more  of  the  words 
quoted;  as,  "  Non  nosti  quid  pater,"  inquit,  "  Chrysippus  dlcat."  Hor.  "  Quid,"  aio, 
"  tua  crimina  prod  is  ?  "  Ovid.  When  a  nominative  is  added  to  inquit,  it  usually  follows 
this  verb;  as,  Mihi  vero,  inquit  Cotta,  videtur.  Cic.  —  Dlcit  and  dixit  are  used  like 
inquit  only  by  the  poets. 

7.  (a.)  The  adjective  may  be  placed  before  or  after  its  noun  according  as  one  or  the 
other  is  emphatic ,  the  more  emphatic  word  being  placed  before  the  other.  When  any- 
thing is  dependent  on  the  adjective,  it  usually  follows  its  noun.  When  a  noun  is 
limited  by  another  noun,  as  well  as  by  an  adjective,  the  adjective  usually  precedes  both ; 
as,  Vila  officii  prxcepta.     Cic.     Tuum  erga  dignitatem  meam  studium.    Id. 

(&.)  Demonstratives,  and  the  adjectives  primus,  medius,  etc.,  when  signifying  the  first 
part,  the  middle  part,  etc.,  usually  precede  their  nouns  ;  as,  Ea  res.  Caes.  His  ipsis 
verbis.    Cic.     Media  nox.     Caes. 

8.  Monosyllables  are  usually  prefixed  to  longer  words  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
as,  Vir  clarissimus.     Di  immortdles. 

9.  (a.)  When  nouns  are  put  in  apposition,  the  one  which  explains  or  defines  the  other 
is  generally  put  last,  unless  it  is  to  be  made  emphatic;  as,  Opes  irritamenta  mdlorum. 
Ovid.  Hence  names  of  honors  or  dignities,  and  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  title,  are 
commonly  placed  after  the  proper  name,  as  explanatory  additions. 

(b.)  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman  names  of  persons,  the  prxnomen  stands  first, 
next  the  nomen  or  name  of  the  gens,  third  the  cognomen  or  name  of  the  famtiia,  and 
last  the  agnomen;  as,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Afrlcanus.  The  praenomen  is  usually 
denoted  by  a  letter.  In  the  imperial  times  the  nomen  is  often  either  omitted  or  follows 
as  something  subordinate. 

10.  (a.)  Oblique  cases  precede  the  words  on  which  they  depend,  but  they 
follow  prepositions ;  as, 
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Laudis  Hvidi,  pecuniae  liberates.    Sail.    Ad  meridiem  spectans.    Cic. 

(6.)  Genitives  depending  upon  neuter  adjectives  are  commonly  placed  last;  as,  Incerta 
fortunm.    Liv. 

(c.)  When  a  noun  which  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  is  modified  by  other  words  which 
precede  it,  the  preposition  usually  stands  before  the  words  by  which  the  noun  is  modified  ; 
as,  A  prima  luce  ad  sextam  horatn.     Liv. 

{d.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  preposition  comes  between  its  noun  and  an  adjective  or  a 
genitive,  by  which  the  noun  is  modified  ;  as,  Nulla  in  re.     Cic 

(e.)  Per j  in  adjurations,  is  often  separated  from  its  case  by  other  words  ;  as,  Per  ego  te 
deos  oro.  Ter. — In  the  poets,  other  prepositions  are  sometimes  separated  in  the  same 
manner;  as,  Vulnera,  quae  circum  plufima  muros  accepit  patrios.    Virg. 

11.  Infinitives  precede  the  verbs  on  which  they  depend. 

12.  A  word  which  has  the  same  relation  to  several  words,  either  precedes  or  follows 
them  all ;  as,  Yir  gravis  et  sapiens.    Cic.     Clarus  et  honoratus  vir.     Id. 

13.  Relatives  are  commonly  placed  after  their  antecedents,  and  as  near 
to  them  as  possible ;  as, 

Qui  simy  ex  eo,  quern  ad  te  rrtisi,  cognosces.    Sail. 

14.  Quisque  is  generally  placed  after  se,  suus,  qui,  ordinals  and  superlatives  ;  as,  Suos 
quisque  debet  tueri.     Cic. 

15.  (a.)  An  adverb  is  usually  placed  immediately  before  the  word  which  it  qualifies; 
but  if  the  same  word  is  modified  by  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun,  the  latter  commonly  fol- 
lows the  adverb. 

16.  The  emphatic  word  is  placed  before  the  word  or  words  connected 
with  it  which  are  not  emphatic. 

Note  3.  The  last  place  is  often  an  emphatic  one,  except  for  the  verb.  When  the  verb 
is  neither  first  nor  last  in  a  proposition,  the  word  before  it  is  emphatic.  An  adjective, 
when  emphatic,  commonly  precedes  its  substantive;  when  not  emphatic,  it  commonly 
follows  it.     But  with  the  demonstrative  pronouns  the  rule  is  reversed. 

17.  A  sentence  should  not  close  like  a  hexameter  verse,  with  a  dactyl  and  spondee ;  as, 
Esse  vid&tur  ;  nor,  in  general,  with  a  monosyllable. 

18.  Hiatus  should  be  avoided ;  that  is,  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  should  not 
follow  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel. 

19.  A  concurrence  of  long  words  or  long  measures,  —  of  short  words  or  short  measures, 
— of  words  beginning  alike  or  ending  alike,  — should  be  avoided. 
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PROSODY. 

§  282.  Prosody  treats  of  the  quantity  of  syllables, 
and  the  laws  of  versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  relative  time  occupied  in 
pronouncing  it.     Cf.  §  13. 

2.  A  syllable  is  either  short,  long,  or  common. 

(a.)  The  time  occupied  in  pronouncing  a  short  syllable  is  called  a  mora  or  time, 
(b.)  A  long  syllable  requires  two  morce  or  double  the  time  occupied  in 

pronouncing  a  short  one  ;  as,  amarS. 

(c.)  A  common  syllable  is  one  which,  in  poetry,  may  be  made  either  long 

or  short ;  as  the  middle  syllable  of  te"nebrce. 

3.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  either  natural  or  accidental ;  natural,  when 
it  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  vowel ;  accidental,  when  it  depends  on  its 
position. 

Thus  the  e  in  rZsisto  is  short  by  nature  ;  while  in  resfiti  it  is  long  by  its  position,  since 
it  is  followed  by  two  consonants  :  §  283,  IV.  On  the  contrary,  the  e  in  deduco  is  natur- 
ally long,  but  m.d&erro  it  is  made  short  by  being  placed  before  a  vowel :  §  283, 1. 

4.  The  quantity  of  syllables  is  determined  either  by  certain  established 
rules,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  poets. 

Thus  it  is  poetic  usage  alone  that  determines  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllables  of  the 
following  words,  namely,  mater,  /rater,  pravus,  dlco,  duco ;  p&ter,  &vus,  cddo,  rri&neo, 
gravis,  etc. ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  such  syllables  can  be  ascertained  by  practice  only, 
or  by  consulting  the  gradus  or  lexicon. 

5.  The  rules  of  quantity  are  either  general  or  special.  The  former  apply 
alike  to  all  the  syllables  of  a  word,  the  latter  to  particular  syllables. 

GENERAL    RULES. 

§  283.  I.  («.)  A  vowel  before  another  vowel,  or  a 
diphthong,  is  short ;  as,  e  in  meus,  i  inpatrice. 

(b.)  So  also  when  h  comes  between  the  vowels,  since  h  is  ac- 
counted only  a  breathing ;  as,  nihil. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  Flo  has  the  i  long,  except  in  fit  and  when  followed  by  er ; 
as,  fiunt,  fiebam. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  E  is  long  in  the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of 
the  fifth  declension,  when  preceded  and  followed  by  i ;  as,  faciei. 
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(b.)  In  spei,  rei,  and  fidei,  e  is  short. 

Exc.  3.  (a.)  A  is  long  in  the  penult  of  old  genitives  in  ai  of  the  first 
declension ;  as,  aulai,  pictd'L 

(b.)  A  and  e  are  also  long  in  proper  names  in  aius,  e'ius,  or  eia;  as,  Caius,  Pompeius, 
Aquileia;  and  in  the  adjectives  Grains  and  Ve'ius. 

Exc.  4.  (a.)  /is  common  in  genitives  in  ius ;  as,  unius,  ittius. 
(b.)  But  i  in  the  genitive  of  alter  is  commonly  short ;  and  in  that  of  alius  it  is  always 
long. 

Exc.  5.  The  first  vowel  of  eheu  is  long;  that  of  Diana,  io,  and  ohe,  is 
common. 

Exc.  6.  Greek  words  retain  their  original  quantities,  and  hence,  in  many 
Greek  words,  a  vowel  is  long,  though  immediately  followed  by  another 
vowel;  as, 

A8r,  and  Greek  words  having  in  the  original  a  long  e  or  o  (rj  or  w). 

(1.)  "Words  which,  in  Greek,  are  written  with  ei  (et)  before  a  vowel,  and  in  Latin  with  a 
single  e  or  i,  have  the  e  or  i  long ;  as,  JEneas,  Alexandria. 

Hence,  most  adjectives  in  eus,  formed  from  Greek  proper  names,  have  the  e  long;  as, 
CpthSreus,  PSlopeus ;  and  the  e  remains  long  when  ei  is  restored ;  as,  PSlopeia. 

Exc.  Chorea,  Malea,  and  some  patronymics  and  patrials  in  e'is,  as  NSreis,  have  the 
penult  common. 

(2.)  Greek  genitives  in  eos,  and  accusatives  in  ea,  from  nominatives  in  eus,  generally 
shorten  the  e ;  as,  Orpheos,  OrphSa  ;  —  but  the  e  is  sometimes  lengthened  by  the  Ionic 
dialect ;  as,  Cepheos,  IlionSa. 

(3.)  Greek  words  in  ow,  ois,  aius,  eius,  oius,  aon,  and  ion,  generally  lengthen  the  first 
vowel.  But  Thebais,  Slmois,  Deucalion,  Pygmalion,  and  many  others,  shorten  the 
former  vowel. 

Note.  1.  Greek  words  in  aon  and  ion,  with  o  short  in  the  genitive,  have  the  penult 
long ;  but  with  o  long  in  the  genitive,  they  have  it  short ;  as,  A  mythaon,  -aonis ;  Deucal- 
ion, -onis. 

Note  2.  In  Greek  proper  names  in  eus  (gen.  eos),  as  Orpheus,  the  eu  in  the  nominative 
is  always  a  diphthong  in  the  original,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  Latin  poets. 

II.  A  diphthong  is  long;  as,  durum,  fwnus,  UJu- 
bcea9  JPompeius,  Orpheu. 

Exc.  1.  Prce,  in  composition,  is  short  before  a  vowel;  as,  prceustus,  prce- 
acutus. 

Exc.  2.  A  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  begins 
with  a  vowel,  is  sometimes  made  short. 

Exc.  3.  The  diphthongs  consisting  of  u  followed  by  a  vowel  are  either  long  or  short ; 
the  two  vowels  thus  combined  being  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  quantity  as  their  final 
vowel  would  be  if  standing  alone ;  as,  qua,  quia. 

III.  A  syllable  formed  by  contraction  is  long;   as, 

Xttus  for  altius  ;  cdgo  for  cMgo  ;  nil  for  nihil ;  junior  for  jUvSnior. 

IV.  A  vowel  naturally  short,   before    two    conso- 
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nants,  a  double  consonant,  or  the  letter  j,  is  long  by 
position;  as,  drma,  axis,  major. 

Exc.  1.  The  compounds  of  jugum  have  i  short  before  j  ;  as,  tojugus,  qud- 
drijugus. 

Remark.  The  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when  either  one  or  both  of  the 
consonants  is  in  the  same  word  with  it ;  but  when  both  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  word,  the  vowel  is  either  long  or  short. 

Note  2.  A  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  an  initial  double  consonant  or  j  in 
the  following  word,  is  not  lengthened. 

Exc.  2.  A  vowel  naturally  short,  before  a  mute  followed  by 
a  liquid,  is  common  ;  as,  volucris. 

Rem.  2.  In  compound  words,  of  which  the  former  part  ends  with  a  mute,  and  the  lat- 
ter begins  with  a  liquid,  a  short  vowel  before  the  mute  is  made  long  by  position ;  as, 
abluo,  obruo,  sublSvo,  quamobrem. 

Rem.  3.  A  mute  and  liquid  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  seldom  lengthen  the  short  vowel 
of  the  preceding  word,  except  in  the  arsis  of  a  foot. 

Rem.  4.  In  Latin  words,  only  the  liquids  I  and  r  following  a  mute  render  the  preceding 
short  vowel  common  ;  but,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  m  and  n  after  a  mute  have  the  same 
effect ;  as  in  T&cmessa  Procne,  Cycnus. 

SPECIAL   RULES. 

FIRST  AND  MIDDLE  SYLLABLES. 

DERIVATIVE   WORDS. 

§  284.  Derivative  words  retain  the  quantity  of 
their  primitives;  as, 

By  conjugation,  amo,  &mat,  etc. ;  by  declension,  amor,  Zmoris,  etc. 
Note  1.    Lar,  par,  sal,  and  pes,  in  declension  shorten  the  vowel  of  the  nominative  ;  as, 
salis,  pZdis,  etc. 

Rem.  1.  Derivatives  from  increasing  nouns  of  the -second  or 
third  declension  agree  in  quantity  with  the  increment  of  their 
primitives;  as, 

Puefitia,  from  pueri;  virgineus,  from  virgmis;  saluber,  from  sailutis. 

Rem.  2.  In  verbs,  the  vowels  of  the  derived  tenses  and  of 
derivative  words  agree  in  quantity  with  the  verbal  root  from 
which  they  are  formed  ;  as, 

yLovebam,  from  mov,  the  root  of  the  present,  with  8  short ;  —  mov&ram,  from  mov,  the 
root  of  the  perfect,  with  5  long ;  — moturus,  from  mot,  the  root  of  the  supine,  with  o  also 
long. 
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Rem.  3.  (a.)  Solutum  and  volutum  from  solvo  and  volvo  have  the  first  syllable  short, 
as  if  from  soluo,  voluo.  So,  from  gigno  come  genui,  geriitum,  as  if  from  geno  ;  and  pdtui, 
from  p<5J«5  swm  (po55«?n). 

(&.)  The  a  in  tfa,  imperative  of  do,  is  long,  though  short  in  other  parts  of  the  verb. 

(c.)  The  o  in  posui  and  positum  is  short,  though  long  in  pono. 

Exc.  1.  Perfects  and  supines  of  two  syllables  have  the  first 
syllable  long,  even  when  that  of  the  present  is  short ;  as, 

Vidi,  visum j  from  video. 

(1.)  (a.)  These  seven  perfects  have  the  first  syllable  short :  —  bibi,  de"di, 
fidi  (from  Jindo),  scidi,  steti,  sttti,  tuli.     So  also  perculi,  from  per 'cello. 

(6.)  The  first  syllable  is  also  short  before  a  vowel  (§  283, 1.) ;  as,  rui. 
(2.)  (a.)  These  ten  supines  have  the  first  syllable  short:  —  dtum  (from 
cieo),  datum,  Uum,  litum,  quitum,  ratum,  rutum,  satum,  situm,  and  statum. 

(b.)  So,  also,  had  the  obsolete  futum,  from /mo,  whence  comes  fiiturus. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  Reduplicated  polysyllabic  perfects  have  the  first 
two  syllables  short ;  as, 

Cfecldi,  from  cado. 

(b.)  The  second  syllable  of  reduplicated  perfects  is  sometimes  made  long  by  position  ; 
as,  momordi,  tZtendi. —  Cecldi  from  cxdo,  retaining  the  quantity  of  its  first  root,  also 
has  the  second  syllable  long. 

Exc.  3.  Desiderative  verbs  in  urio  have  the  u  short,  though,  in  the  third  root  of  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  formed,  it  is  long ;  as,  canaturio  from  canatu,  the  third  root 
of  caeno.     Soparturio,  esurio,  nupturio. 

Exc.  4.  Frequentative  verbs,  formed  from  the  third  root  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion, have  the  i  short ;  as,  clamtto,  voUto.    See  §  187,  II.  1. 

Exc.  5.    A  few  other  derivatives  deviate  from  the  quantity  of  their  primitives  :  — 

1 .  Some  have  a  long  vowel  from  a  short  one  in  the  primitive. 

2.  Some  have  a  short  vowel  from  a  long  one  in  the  primitive. 

Rem.  3.  The  first  syllable  in  liquidus  is  supposed  to  be  common,  as  coming  either  from 
liquor  or  Uqueo. 

II.  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

§  285.  — 1.  Compound  words  retain  the  quantity 
of  the  words  which  compose  them ;  as, 

Defero,  of  de  and/ero  ;  adoro,  of  ad  and  oro. 

2.  The  change  of  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong  in  forming  the  compound  does 
not  alter  its  quantity ;  as, 

Concido,  from  cado ;  concldo,  from  cxdo. 

Exc.  1.  A  long  syllable  in  the  simple  word  becomes  short  in  the  following  compounds  : 
—  agriitus  and  cognitus, from  ndtus;  hodie, from  hoc  die;  nViilum  and  nihil, from  hilum; 
and  compounds  ending  in  dicus,  from  dlco. 

Exc.  3.    Prdnuba,  from  nubo,  has  u  short ;  but  in  connubium,  it  is  common. 
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Exc.  4.  O  final,  in  the  compounds  of  do  and  sto,  is  common,  though  long  in  the  sim- 
ple verbs.     §  294  (a). 

Note  1.  Prepositions  of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are  long  (§  294,  a) ;  those 
which  end  in  a  single  consonant  are  short  (§  299, 1).  —  Tra  from  trans  is  long  ;  as,  trado, 
traduco. 

Exc.  5.  Pro,  in  the  following  compounds,  is  short: — prof  anus,  prof  ari,  profugio, 
profugus,  pro  cella,  profundus ,  pronepos,  and  protervus.  It  is  common  in  procuro,  pro- 
fundo,  an&propago.  — Respecting  prse  in  composition  before  a  vowel  see  §  283,  II.  Exc.  1. 

Rem.  1.    The  Greek  preposition  pro  (before)  is  short ;  as,  propheta. 

Rem.  2.  The  inseparable  prepositions  di  (for  dis)  and  se  are  long. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  inseparable  preposition  re  or  red  is  short ;  as, 

RSmitto,  refSro,  redamo. 

(b.)  Re  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  religio,  reliquix,  reliquus,  reperit,  retulit,  repulit,  re- 
cidit,  reducere,  where  some  editors  double  the  consonant  following  re.  Cf.  §  307,  2.  In 
the  impersonal  verb  refert,  re  is  long,  as  coming  from  res. 

Rem.  4.  A  ending  the  former  part  of  a  compound  word,  is  long ;  the 
other  vowels  are  short. 

Exc.  1.  A.  A  is  short  in  quasi,  eadem,  when  not  an  ablative,  and  in  some  Greek  com- 
pounds. 

Exc.  2.  E.  E  is  long  in  credo,  nemo,  nequidquam,  nequis ;  memetimecum,  tecum, 
secum,  sese,  vesanus,  and  videlicet;  —  also  in  words  compounded  with  se  for  sex  or  semi. 

Note  2.  (6.)  2? is  common  in  some  verbs  compounded  with  facio;  as,  Uquefacio. 

Exc.  3.  I.  (1.)  /is  long  in  those  compounds  in  which  the  first  part  is  declined  (§  296) ; 
as,  quidam,  qtiivis. 

(2.)  I  is  also  long  in  those  compounds  which  may  be  separated  without  altering  the 
sense  (§  296) ;  as,  ludlmagister,  slquis,  agrlcultura. 

(3.)  i,  ending  the  former  part  of  a  compound  word,  is  sometimes  made  long  by  contrac- 
tion ;  as,  tlblcen  for  tibiicen,  from  tibia  and  cano.    See  §  283,  III. 

(4.)  /is  long  in  blgse,  quadrigse,  ilicet,  scilicet. 

(5.)  In  idem,  when  masculine,  i  is  long  ;  but  when  neuter,  it  is  short.  The  i  of  ublquef 
the  second  in  ibidem,  and  the  first  in  nimirum,  are  long. 

Exc.  (2.)  O  is  long  in  the  compounds  of  quo  and  eo ;  as,  quomddo,  eddem;  but  in 
the  conjunction  quSque,  it  is  short. 

Exc.  5.  U.     If  is  long  in  Jupiter  (Jovis  pater),  aji&judico  (Jus  dico). 


HI.  INCREMENT  OF  NOUNS. 

§  286.  —  1.  A  noun  is  said  to  increase,  when,  in 
any  of  its  cases,  it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the 
nominative  singular;  as,  pax,  pads;  sermo,  ser- 
monis.  The  number  of  increments  in  any  case  of  a 
noun  is  equal  to  that  of  its  additional  syllables. 

2.  Nouns  in  general  have  but  one  increment  in  the  singular ;  but  iter, 
supellex,  compounds  of  caput  ending  in  ps,  and  sometimes  jecur,  have  two 
increments. 
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3.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the  third  declension  have  one  incre- 
ment more  than  the  genitive  singular  ;  as, 

rex,  Gen.  re-gis,  D.  and  Ab.  reg-t-bus. 

4.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  never  considered  as  the  increment. 
Note.    As  adjectives  and  participles  are  declined  like  nouns,  the  same  rules  of  incre- 
ment apply  to  all  of  them  ;  and  so  also  to  pronouns. 

INCREMENTS    OF    THE    SINGULAR    NUMBER. 
INCREMENTS    OF    THE    SECOND    DECLENSION. 
§  287.    2.   The  increments  of  the  second  declension   in   the 
singular  number  are  short ;  as, 

Gener,  generi. 

Exc.  The  increment  of  Iber  and  Celtiber  is  long.    For  that  of  genitives  in  ius  see  §  283, 
I.  Exc.  4. 

INCREMENTS   OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

3.  The  increments  of  the  third  declension  and  singular  num- 
ber in  a  and  o  are  long ;  those  in  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  are  short. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  A. 

1.  (a.)  Masculines  in  al  and  ar  (except  Car  and  Nar)  increase  short;  as, 
Annibal,  Annibalis  ;  Amilcar,  Amilcdris. 

(6.)  Par  and  its  compounds,  and  the  following  —  anas,  vas  (vadis),baccar,jubar,lart 
nectar,  and  sal  —  also  increase  short. 

2.  A,  in  the  increment  of  nouns  in  s  with  a  consonant  before  it,  is  short ; 
as,  daps,  ddpis  ;  Arabs,  Arabis. 

3.  Greek  nouns  in  a  and  as  (adis,  anis,  or  atis)  increase  short ;  as,  lampas, 
lampadis  ;  Melas,  Melanis  ;  poema,  poematis. 

4.  Fax  increases  short.  —  The  increment  of  Syphax  is  doubtful. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  O. 

1 .  0,  in  the  increment  of  neuter  nouns,  is  short ;  as, 
Marmor,marmdris.    But  os  (the  mouth),  and  the  neuter  of  comparatives ,  like  their 

masculine  and  feminine,  increase  long.     The  increment  of  ddor  is  common. 

2.  0  is  short  in  the  increment  of  Greek  nouns  in  o  or  on,  which,  in  the 
oblique  cases,  have  omicron,  but  long  in  those  which  have  omega  ;  as, 

Aedon  Aedonis:  —  Plato,  Platonis.     Sldon,  Orion,  and  JEg&on,  have  the  increment 
common. 

3.  (a.)  In  the  increment  of  gentile  nouns  in  o  or  on,  whether  Qreek  or 
barbaric,  o  is  generally  short ;  as, 

MdcSdo,  Maceddnis. 
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4.  Greek  nouns  in  or  increase  short ;  as,  Hector,  Hectoris. 

5.  Compounds  of  pus  (irovs),  and  also  arbor,  memory  bos,  and  lepus,  increase  short. 

6.  0,  in  the  increment  of  nouns  in  s  with  a  consonant  before  it,  is  short; 
as, 

Scrobs,  scrobis.    But  it  is  long  in  the  increment  of  Cyclops. 
Exceptions  in  Increments  in  E. 

1.  Nouns  in  en,  enis  (except  Hymen)  lengthen  their  increment,  as,  Siren, 
Sirenis. 

2.  Merces  and  quies  —  also  Iber,  ver,  lex,  rex,  plebs,  and  seps  —  increase  long. 

3.  Greek  nouns  in  es  and  er  (except  aer  and  aether)  increase  long ;  as, 
magnes,  magnetis  ;  crater,  crateris. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  I. 
1.  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  ix  increase  long;  as,  victrix,  victricis;  felix, 
felicis. 

Exc.     Fllix,  fornix,  nix,  pix,  and  sdlix,  increase  short. 

2.    The  following  nouns  in  is  increase  long :  —  dis,  lis,  vis,  and  Quiris. 

3.  Greek  nouns,  whose  genitive  is  in  inis,  increase  long. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  U. 

1.  Genitives  in  ndis,  uris,  and  utis,  from  nominatives  in  us,  have  the 
penult  long ;  as, 

Pdlus,  paludis;  tellus,  telluris  ;  virtus,  virtutis.  But  IAgus,  and  pecus,  pgcudis,  increase 
short. 

2.    Fur,frux  (obs.),  lux,  and  Pollux,  increase  long. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  Y. 
1 .  Greek  nouns,  whose  genitive  is  in  ynis,  increase  long ;  as,  Trachyn, 
Trdchynis. 
2.    The  increment  of  Ceyx  and  gryps  is  long ;  that  of  sandyx  is  common. 

INCREMENTS    OF    THE    PLURAL    NUMBER. 

§  288.  — 1.  A  noun  in  the  plural  number  is  said 
to  increase,  when,  in  any  case,  it  has  more  syllables 
than  in  the  ablative  singular. 

3.  In  plural  increments,  a,  e,  and  o,  are  long ;  i  and  u  are 
short ;  as, 

Bondrum,  dntmabus,  rerum,  rebus,  genSrorum,  ambobus ;  sermoriibus,  lacubus. 

IV.    INCREMENT    OF    VERBS. 
§  289.  — 1.  A  verb  is  said  to  increase,  when,  in  any 
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of  its  parts,  it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  active;  as, 
das9  da-tis  ;  doces,  do-ce-mus* 

2.  The  number  of  increments  in  any  part  of  a  verb  is  equal  to  that  of  its 
additional  syllables.  In  verbs,  as  in  nouns,  the  last  syllable  is  never  con- 
sidered the  increment. 

§  290.  In  the  increments  of  verbs,  a,  e,  and  o,  are 
long ;  i  and  u  are  short ;  as, 

Am&re,  m6nere,fa€itote,  volumus,  rSgebamtni. 

(a.)  Exceptions  in  Increments  in  A. 
The  first  increment  of  do  is  short;  as,  damns. 

(6.)   Exceptions  in  Increments  in  E. 

1.  E  before  r  is  short  in  the  first  increment  of  all  the  present  and  imper- 
fect tenses  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  in  the  second  increment  in  beris  and 
b&re. 

Note  1.  In  velim,  velis,  etc.,  from  volo  (second  person,  regularly  volis,  by  syncope 
and  contraction  vis),  g  is  not  an  increment,  but  represents  the  root  vowel  o,  and  is  there- 
fore short ;  §  284,  and  §  178, 1. 

2.  E  is  short  before  ram,  rim,  ro,  and  the  persons  formed  from  them. 
Note  2.    In  verbs  which  have  been  shortened  by  syncope  or  otherwise,  e  before  r  re- 
tains its  original  quantity ;  as/eram  for  fleveram. 

(c.)    Exceptions  in  Increments  in  I. 

1.  /before  v  or  s,  in  tenses  formed  from  the  second  root,  is  long. 

2.  7  is  long,  after  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  in  the  final  syl- 
lable of  the  third  root  of  gaudeo,  arcesso,  dividoffacesso,  lacesso,  peto,  qucero, 
recenseo,  and  obliviscor. 

3.  7  in  the  first  increment  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  except  in  imus  of  the 
perfect  indicative,  is  long ;  as, 

Audire,  audirem,  auditus,  auditurus,  pres.  v&nlmus,  but  in  the  perfect  veriimus.  So 
in  the  ancient  forms  in  Ibam,  Ibo,  of  the  fourth  conjugation;  as,  nutribat,  lenlbunt ;  and 
also  in  Ibam  and  Ibo,  from  eo. 

4.  J  is  long  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  subjunctives  in  sim,  sis,  sit,  etc. 
So  also  in  nollto,  nollte,  nolitote,  after  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

5.  7  in  ris,  rimus,  and  ritis,  in  the  future  perfect  and  perfect  subjunctive, 
is  common. 

(d.)   Exceptions  in  Increments  in  U. 

U  is  long  in  the  increment  of  supines,  and  of  participles  formed  from  the 
third  root  of  the  verb  ;  as, 

SZcutus,  sdlutus  ;  sScuturus,  sdluturus. 
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RULES    FOR    THE    QUANTITY    OF    PENULTIMATE    AND  ANTEPE- 
NULTIMATE   SYLLABLES. 

I.    PENULTS. 

§  291.  — 1.  Words  ending'  in  acus,  icus,  and  icum, 
shorten  the  penult. 

Except  Dacus,  opacus;  amicus,  apficus,picus,pudlcus,  spicus,  vlcus. 

2.  Words  ending  in  abrum,  ubrum,  acrum,  and  atrum,  lengthen 
the  penult ;  as, 

Candelabrum,  delubrum,  lavacrum,  veratrum. 

3.  Nouns  in  ca  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  futica,  pZdlca,  tunica;  and  also  some  nouns  in  tea  derived  from  adjectives  in 
\cus.    So  matiicse. 

4.  Patronymics  in  ades  and  ides  shorten  the  penult. 

Except  those  in  ides  which  are  formed  from  nouns  in  eus  or  es  (tjs)  ;  as,  Atrides,  from 
Atreus  ;  except,  also,  Belides,  Amyclides. 

5.  Patronymics  and  similar  words  in  ais,  eis,  and  ois,  lengthen 
the  penult. 

Except  Thebals.     The  penult  of  Nereis  is  common. 

6.  Words  in  do  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  cado,  divtdo,  $do  (to  eat),  Mac&do,  modo,  sottdo,  trSpido.     Rudo  is  common. 

7.  Words  in  idus  shorten  the  penult ;  those  in  udus  lengthen 
it. 

Except  fldus,  infidus,  nidus,  sldus. 

8.  Nouns  in  ga  and  go  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  tdga,  pl&ga  (a  region,  or  a  net),  fuga  and  its  compounds,  and  $go. 

9.  Words  in  le,  les,  and  Us,  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  mode;  —  verbals  in  Ms  and  bills;  —  adjectives  in  atilis', — and  also,  indoles, 
sobdles;  gracilis,  hiimilis,  parilis,  sirriUis,  sterilis. 

10.  Words  in  elus,  ela,  elum,  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  scSlus. 

11.  Diminutives  in  olns,  ola,  olum  ;  ulus,  ula,  idum  ;  also  words 
in  ilus,  and  those  in  ulus,  ula,  and  ulum,  of  more  than  two  sylla- 
bles, shorten  the  penult. 

Except  cisilus. 

12.  Words  in  ma  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  &nima,  cSma,  lacfima,  victima,  Kama. 
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13.  A  vowel  before  final  men  or  mentum  is  long. 

Except  tdmen,  Hymen,  glementum,  and  a  few  verbal  nouns  derived  from  verbs  of  the 
second  and  third  conjugations. 

14.  Words  ending  in  imus  shorten  the  penult. 

Except  bimus,  llmus,  oplmus,  simus,  and  two  superlatives,  imus  and  primus. 
Note.    When  an  adjective  ends  in  umus  for  imus,  the  quantity  remains  the  same ;  as, 
dScumus  for  dSctmus. 

15.  A,  e,  o,  and  u,  before  final  mus  and  mum,  are  long. 

Except  balsamum,  ddmus,  glSmus,  humus,  postumus,  thalamus,  calamus,  ri&mus. 

16.  (a.)  Words  in  na,  ne,  ni,  and  nis,  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  advena,,mina,  gena,  bene,  sine,  cants,  cinis ,  juvenis ;  and  the  following  in  \na) 
—  buccina,  dSmtna,  jiscina,  femina,  lamina,  machina,  pagina,  sarcina:  and  in  plur. 
minx.     So  compounds  of  gSno ;  as,  indigSna. 

(b.)  Verbs  in  ino  and  inor  shorten  the  penult. 

Except  festino,  opinor,  and  the  compounds  ofclino;  as,  incllno,  etc. 

17.  (a.)  Adjectives  in  inus,  when  they  express  time,  or  indi- 
cate a  material  or  an  inanimate  substance,  shorten  the  penult. 

Except  matutinus,  repentinus. 

(b.)  Other  adjectives  and  words  in  inus  and  in  inum  lengthen  the  penult. 
Except  astnus,/ acinus,  protinus,  stnus,  terminus,  gSmtnus,  minus. 

18.  A,  e,  o,  and  u,  before  final  nus  and  num,  are  long. 

Except  anus,  an  old  woman,  galbdnus,  mdnus,  oceanus,  pldtanus,  ZbSnuSjgZnus,  pZnus 
tgnus,  V%nus,  onus,  bonus,  sonus. 

19.  Words  ending  in  ba,  bo,  pa,  smdpo,  shorten  the  penult. 

Except  gleba,  bubo,  nubo,  scribo,  ripa,  sttpo. 

20.  Words  in  al,  ar,  are,  and  arts,  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  animal,  capital,  cuHital,  tSrdl,  jubar,  sdlar,  mare,  bimaris,  Kildris,  canth&ris, 
cappdris,  Icdris. 

21.  Before  final  ro  or  ror,  a  and  e  are  short;  i,  o,  and  u,  are 
long. 

Except  pero ,  spero  ;  /Sro ,  mSror ,  soror ,  voro ,  furo  /  and  derivatives  from  genitives  in- 
creasing short. 

22.  Before  final  rus,  ra,  rum,  e  is  short ;  the  other  vowels  are 
long. 

Except,  1.  Gdlerus,  plerus,  procerus,  sincerus,  serus,  sH'erus,  verus,  cratera,  cera,pan- 
thera. 

Exc.  2.  Barbdrus,  cdmurus,  chorus,/ orus,hell^borus,  nurus,  phosphorus,  ptrus,  sat yrus, 
spdrus,  tartarusi  tSrus,  zephyrus;  ancora,  cithdra,  lyra,  mora,  purpura,  ppra,  /drum, 
pdrum. 
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23.  Adjectives  in  osus  lengthen  the  penult. 

24.  Nouns  in  etas  and  itas  shorten  the  penult. 

25.  Adverbs  in  tint  lengthen  the  penult ;  those  in  iter  and  itus 
shorten  it ;  as, 

Statim  (constantly),  virliim,  trlbutim;  acfiter,funditus.  Except  stdtim  (immediately), 
affdtim. 

26.  (a.)  Words  in  ates,  itis,  otis,  and  in  ata,  eta,  ota,  uta, 
lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  sltis,  potis,  nota,  rota. 

(b.)  Nouns  in  ita  shorten  the  penult. 

27.  Nouns  in  atum,  itum,  utum,  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

LUpatum,  dconitum,  vSrutum.    Except  defrutum,  compttum. 

28.  Nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  tus  lengthen  the  penult. 

Except  Idtus  (-em),  impetus,  metus,  vgtus;  dnhelitus,  digitus,  hdUtus,  servttus,  spiritus; 
notus,  qudtus,  totus (so  great) ;  arbutus;  inclytus ;  and  derivatives  from  perfect  participles 
having  a  short  penult ;  as,  exercltus,  habitus. 

29.  A  penultimate  vowel  -before  v  is  long. 

Except  avis,  brevis,  gravis,  levis,  ovis;  cdvo,  grdvo ,  juvo ,  lavo,  levo,  ovo  ;  dvus,  cdvus, 
favus,  novus,  favor,  pdvor,  novem. 

30.  Words  ending  in  dex,  dix,  mex,  nix,  lex,  rex,  lengthen  the 
penult. 

Except  sllex. 

II.    ANTEPENULTS. 
§  292.  —  1.  /is  short  in  diminutives  in  iculus  and  icellus  (a, 
urn),  whether  nouns  or  adjectives. 

2.  Numerals  in  ginti,  ginta,  eni,  and  esimus,  lengthen  the  an- 
tepenult. 

3.  0  and  u  before  final  lentus  are  short. 

4.  A  vowel  before  final  nea,  neo,  ma,  nio,  nius,  nium,  is  long. 

Except  castdnea,  mdneo,  rriineo,  moneo,  sgneo,  tSneo,  ignomtnia,  vSnia,  lanio,  vtnio, 
ingZnium,  genius ;  words  in  cinium,  as,  lenocinium ;  and  derivatives  in  onius,  when  o  in 
the  root  of  the  primitive  is  short ;  as,  Agdmemnonius ,  from  Agamemnon,  -onis. 

5.  Words  ending  in  areo,  arius,  arium,  erium,  orius,  orium, 
lengthen  the  antepenult. 

Except  cdreo,  vdrius,  imperium,  ministSrium. 

6.  Adjectives  in  aticus,  atilis,  lengthen  the  antepenult. 

Except  some  Greek  words  in  dficus;  as,  grammdtlcus. 
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7.  /before  final  tudo  is  short. 

8.  Verbals  in  bilis  lengthen  a  but  shorten  %  in  the  antepenult. 

In  habilis,  b  belongs  to  the  root. 

9.  U  before  v  is  short  (except  in  Juverna). 

QUANTITY    OF    FINAL    SYLLABLES. 

I.    VOWELS. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

§  294.  (a.)  All  monosyllables,  except  enclitics,  end- 
ing- in  a  vowel,  are  long-. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 
A  final. 

1.  A  final,  in  words  declined,  is  short ;  as,  musa. 

Exc.  A  final  is  long  in  the  ablative  of  the  first  declension, 
and  in  the  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  as  and  es. 

2.  A  final,  in  words  not  declined,  is  long ;  as,  amd,  erg  a. 

ExC.  A  final  is  short  in  eia,  ltd,  quia,  and  in  puta,  when  used  adverbially, in  the  sense 
of  "  for  example."  It  is  sometimes  short  in  the  preposition  contra,  and  in  numerals  end- 
ing in  ginta  ;  as,  triginta,  etc.    In postea  it  is  common. 

E  final. 
§  295.  E  final,  in  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  is  short. 

Remark.  The  enclitics  -que,  -ne,  -ve,  -ce,  -te,  -pte,  etc. ,  as  they  are  not  used  alone,  have 
e  short,  according  to  the  rule ;  as,  ne'que',  hujusce,  suapte.    Cf.  §  294,  (a.) . 

Exc.  1.  E  final  is  long  in  nouns  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions;  as, 

Calliope,  Tydlde,fide.  So  also  in  the  compounds  of  re  and  die;  as,  quare,  h8die,pfl- 
die,  postrtdie,  quotidie,  and  in  the  ablative  fame,  originally  of  the  fifth  declension. 

Exc.  2.  E  final  is  long  in  Greek  vocatives  from  nouns  in  -es,  of  the  third  declension , 
as,  Achille;  and  in  Greek  neuters  plural;  as,  Tempe. 

Exc.  3.  In  the  second  conjugation,  e  final  is  long  in  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative  active ;  as,  ddce,  mdne ;  —  but  it  is  sometimes 
short  in  cave,  vale,  and  vide. 

Exc.  4.  E  final  is  long  in  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  second 
declension ;  as, 

Ptdcide;  but  it  is  short  in  bZnZ,  matt,  in/ernc*,  and  supern^. 

Exc.  5.  F&reyferme,  and  dhe,  have  the  final  e  long. 
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I  final. 

§  296.  I  final  is  long. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  /final  is  common  in  mini,  Ubi,  sibi,  ibi,  and  ubi. 

(b.)  In  tibique  and  commonly  in  ibidem  it  is  long  ;  but  in  ubtvis  and  ubinam  it  is  short. 
—  (c.)  In  wts/,  quasi,  and  e»«,  when  a  dissyllable,  i  final  is  common,  but  usually  short. 
In  utinam  and  uttque,  and  rarely,  also,  in  uti,  it  is  short. 

Exc.  2.  /final  is  short  in  the  dative  singular  of  Greek  nouns  of  the  third  declension, 
which  increase  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  Palladi. 

Exc.  3.  /final  is  short  in  the  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  -is;  as,  Alexi.  But  it  is  long 
in  vocatives  from  Greek  nouns  in  -Is  (eis),  -entos;  as,  Simdl. 

Exc.  4  /final  is  short  in  Greek  datives  and  ablatives  plural  in  -si,  or,  before  a  vowel, 
-sin;  as,  Dryasi,  Trocisin. 

O  final. 
§  297.    0  final,  in  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  is  common. 

Exc.  1.  0  final  is  long  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular;  as  ddmino, 
bono,  eo. 

Exc.  2.  0  final  is  long  in  ablatives  used  as  adverbs  ;  as,  certo,falso,  m&r- 
ito,  vulgo,  eo,  quo  ;  and  also  in  omnino,  and  in  ergo,  "  for  the  sake  of." 

Rem.  1.     The  final  o  of  verbs  is  almost  always  long  in  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Rem.  2.  In  poets  subsequent  to  the  Augustan  age,  final  o  in  verbs,  in  gerunds,  and  in 
the  adverbs  adeo,  tdeo,  ergo,  sero,  vero ,  porro ,  retro,  immo,  idcirco,  subito,  and  postremo , 
is  sometimes  short. 

Exc.  3.  O  final  is  short  in  cito,  illico,  profecto,  and  the  compounds  of  modo  ;  as,  dum- 
modo,  postmodo,  etc. ;  and  in  ego  and  homo  it  is  more  frequently  short  than  long. 

Exc.  4.  O  final  in  Greek  nouns  written  with  an  omega  (w)  is  long ;  as,  Dido  and  An- 
drogeo  (gen.). 

XJ  final. 

§  298.  — 1.   U final  is  long. 

Y  final. 
2.   Y  final  is  short 

Exc.   Yin  the  dative  TSthy,  being  formed  by  contraction,  is  long.     §  283,  III. 

II.   CONSONANTS. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 
§  299,  1.  Monosyllabic  substantives  ending-  in  a  con- 
sonant are  long- ;  all  other  monosyllables  ending  in  a 
consonant  are  short. 
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Note,  The  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  imply  that 
the  consonant  is  single,  and  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel.  If  otherwise,  the  syllable 
will  be  long  by  §  283,  IV.  and  II. 

Exc.  1.    Cor,  f  SI,  mel,  pol,  vir,  os  (gen.  ossis),  and  probably  vas  {vddis),  are  short. 

Exo.  2.  En,  non,  quin,  sin,  eras,  plus,  cur,  and  par,  are  long  :  so,  also,  are  particles  and 
pronouns  ending  in  c,  except  nee,  which  is  short,  and  the  pronouns  hie  and  hoc,  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  which  are  common. 

Exc.  3.  Monosyllabic  plural  cases  of  pronouns  and  forms  of  verbs  in  as, 
es,  and  is,  are  long  ;  except  es-from  sum  which  is  short. 

Exc.  4.  The  abridged  imperatives  retain  the  quantity  of  their  root ;  as, 
die,  due,  from  dico,  duco  ;  fac,f$r,  from  facto,  fero. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 
D,  L.,  N,  R,  T,  final. 

2.  Final  syllables  ending*  in  d9 1,  n,  r,  and  t,  are  short. 

Exc.  2.  In  Greek  nouns,  nominatives  in  n  (except  those  in 
on  written  with  an  omicron),  masculine  or  feminine  accusatives 
in  an  or  en,  and  genitives  plural  in  on,  lengthen  the  final  syllable. 

Exc.  3.  Aer,  aether,  and  nouns  in  er  which  form  their  genitive  in  eris, 
lengthen  the  final  syllable. 
So  also  IbSr. 

M  final 

Note.  Final  m  with  the  preceding  vowel  is  almost  always  cut  off,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel.    See  Ecthlipsis,  §  305,  2. 

3.  Final  syllables  ending  in  m,  when  it  is  not  cut  off,  are 
short. 

Remark.  Hence  in  composition  the  final  syllables  of  cum  and  circum  are  short ;  as, 
cSmMo,  circumago. 

C  final. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  c  are  long ;  as,  UUc,  istac. 

Exc.  The  final  syllable  of  donee  is  short. 

.AS,  ES,  and  OS,  final. 

§  300.  Final  syllables  in  as,  es9  and  os9  are  long-. 

m 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  AS.  As  is  short  in  anas,  in  Greek  nouns  whose  genitive  ends  in  adis  or 
Mos;  as,  Areas;  and  in  Greek  accusatives  plural  of  the  third  declension  ;  as,  herocts. 

(b.)  Asia  short  also  in  Latin  nouns  in  as,  ados,  formed  like  Greek  patronymics;  as, 
Appi&s. 
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Exc.  2.  ES.  {a.)  Final  es  is  short  in  nouns  and  adjectives 
of  the  third  declension  which  increase  short  in  the  genitive ;  as, 
hospes,  gen.  hospitis. 

(b.)  But  it  is  long  in  cibies,  aries,  paries,  CSres,  and  pes,  with  its  compounds  corriipes, 
soritpes,  etc. 

(c.)  Es,  in  the  present  tense  of  sum  and  its  compounds,  and  in  the  preposition  pines,  is 
short. 

(d.)  Es  is  short  in  Greek  neuters  in  es;  as,  cacoethZs,  and  in  Greek  nominatives  and 
vocatives  plural  from  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  which  increase  in  the  genitive. 

Exc.  3.  OS.  (a.)  Os  is  short  in  compos,  and  8s  (ossis). 

(6.)  Os  is  short  in  Greek  nouns  and  cases  written  in  the  original  with  omicron;  as  (1) 
in  all  neuters;  as,  chaos;  (2)  in  all  nouns  of  the  second  declension;  as,  HiSs;  except 
those  whose  genitive  is  in  o  (Greek  w) ;  as  Athos,  gen.  Atho  ;  (3)  in  genitives  singular  of 
the  third  declension ;  as,  Pallddos,  from  Pallas. 

IS,  US,  and  YS,  final. 
§  301.  Final  syllables  in  is,  us,  and  ys,  are  short. 
Exc.  1.  IS.  («.)  Is  is  long  in  plural  cases. 

(6.)  Is  is  long  in  the  nominative  of  nouns  whose  genitive  ends  in  Itis,  Inis,  or  ends  ;  as 
Samriis,  Saldmis,  Simols. 

(c.)  Is  is  long  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
active  of  the  fourth  conjugation ;   as, 

Audls,  nescls.  So  also  in  the  second  persons,  /Is,  is,  sis,  vis,  vgfts,  and  their  com- 
pounds ;  as,  adsls,possis,  quamvls,  malls,  noils,  etc.    Cf.  §  299, 1,  Exc.  3. 

{d.)  Ris,  in  the  future  perfect  and  perfect  subjunctive,  is  common ;  as,  vidSrls. 

Exc.  2.  US.  (a.)  Us  is  long  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension 
which  increase  long,  and  in  the  genitive  singular  and  the 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion (§  283,  III). 

(6.)  Us  is  long  in  Greek  nouns  written  in  the  original  with  the  diphthong  ous  (ovs) 
whether  in  the  nominative  or  genitive. 

Note.  The  last  syllable  of  every  verse  (except  the  anapaestic  and  the 
Ionic  a  minor e),  may  be  either  long  or  short  at  the  option  of  the  poet. 

Remark.  By  this  is  meant,  that,  although  the  measure  require  a  long  syllable,  a  short 
one  may  be  used  in  its  stead ;  and  a  long  syllable  may  be  used  where  a  short  one  is 
required  ;  as  in  the  following  verses,  where  the  short  syllable  ma  stands  instead  of  a  long 
one,  and  the  long  syllable  cu  instead  of  a  short  one :  — 

Sanguineaque  manu  crepitantia  conctttit  arma.     Ovid.  M.  1, 143. 

Non  eget  Mauri  jactills,  nee  arcw.    Hor.  Od.  1,  22,  2. 
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FEET. 
§  302.  A  foot  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables of  a  certain  quantity. 

Feet  are  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  feet  consist  of 
two  or  three  syllables  ;  compound  feet  of  four. 

I.   SIMPLE  FEET. 
1.     Of  two  Syllables. 

Spondee two  long, ;  as .fundunt. 

Pyrrhic two  short,  — -  -^;  as D&tts. 

Trochee,  or  choree a  long  and  a  short,  —  ^  ;  as arma. 

Iambus a  short  and  a  long,  — »  — ;  as Zrant. 

2.     Of  three  Syllables. 

Dactyl a  long  and  two  short,  —  — -  ^ ;  as corpora". 

Anapaest two  short  and  a  long,  —  — •  — ;  as dorriirii. 

Tribrach three  short,  ^  >^  _  ;  as .f&cgrg. 

Molossus.. three  long, ;  as .contenduni. 

METRE. 
§  303.  1.  Metre  is  an  arrangement  of  syllables  and 
feet  according-  to  certain  rules. 

2.  In  this  general  sense,  it  comprehends  either  an  entire  verse,  a  part  of  a  verse,  or  any 
number  of  verses. 

3.  Metre  is  divided  into  dactylic,  anapaestic,  iambic,  trochaic,  choriambic, 
and  Ionic,  These  names  are  derived  from  the  original  or  fundamental  foot 
employed  in  each. 

4.  A  metre  or  measure,  in  a  specific  sense,  is  either  a  single  foot,  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  feet.  In  the  dactylic,  choriambic,  and  Ionic  metres,  a  mea- 
sure consists  of  one  foot ;  in  the  other  metres,  of  two  feet.  Two  feet 
constituting  a  measure  are  sometimes  called  a  syzygy. 

VERSES. 
§  304.  A  verse  is  a  certain  number  of  feet,  arranged 
in  a  regular  order,  and  constituting-  a  line  of  poetry. 

1.  Two  verses  are  called  a  distich  ;  a  half  verse,  a  hemistich. 

3.  A  verse,  with  respect  to  the  metres  which  it  contains,  may  be  com- 
plete, deficient,  or  redundant. 
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(1.)    A  verse  which  is  complete  is  called  acotalectic. 

(2.)  A  verse  which  is  deficient,  if  it  wants  one  syllable  at  the  end,  is 
called  catalectic;  if  it  wants  a  whole  foot  or  half  a  metre,  it  is  called  brachy- 
cotalectic. 

(3.)   A  verse  which  wants  a  syllable  at  the  beginning,  is  called  acephalous. 

(4.)  A  verse  which  has  a  redundant  syllable  or  foot,  is  called  hypercata- 
lectic  or  hypermeter. 

4.  Hence,  the  complete  name  of  every  verse  consists  of  three  terms  — 
the  first  referring  to  the  species,  the  second  to  the  number  of  metres,  and  the 
third  to  the  ending  ;  as,  the  dactylic  trimeter  catalectic. 

6.  Scanning  is  the  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the  feet  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Remark.  In  order  to  scan  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  quantity  of  each 
syllable,  and  also  to  understand  the  following  poetic  usages,  which  are  sometimes  called 

FIGURES  OF  PROSODY. 
SYNALGEPHA. 
§  305.  1.  Synaloepha  is  the  elision  of  a  final  vowel 
or  diphthong"  in  scanning-,  when  the  following-  word 
hegins  with  a  vowel. 

Thus,  terra  antlqua  is  read  terr>  antlqua  ;  Dardanidx  infensi ,  Dardariid1  infensi;  vento 
hut,  venV  hue.     So, 

Quidve  moror?  si  omnes  uno  ordlne  hSbetis  Achivos.  Virg.  A.  2, 102. 
Which  is  scanned  thus  — 

Quidve  moror?  s'  omnes  un'  ordin'  habetis  Achivos. 

(1.)  The  interjections  0,  heu,  ah,  proh,  vce,  vah,  are  not  elided ; 
as/ 

O  et  de  Latiat,  O  et  de  gente  SSbina.     Ovid.  M.  14,  832. 
Remark.  But  O,  though  not  elided,  is  sometimes  made  short ;  as, 

Te  Corydon  O  Alexi ;  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.     Virg.  E.  2,  65. 
(2.)  Other  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  sometimes  remain  unelided,  in  which  case,  when 
in  the  thesis  of  a  foot,  they  are  commonly  made  short. 
(3.)  Rarely  a  short  vowel,  also,  remains  without  elision  ;  as, 

Et  vera  incessu pStuit  dea.    Ille  Qbi  matrem....     Virg.  A.  1,  405. 
(4.)  Synaloepha  in  a  monosyllable  occasionally  occurs  ;  as, 

Si  ad  vittilam  spectas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocfila  laudes.     Virg.  E.  3,  48. 
For  synaloepha  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  Synapheia,  §  307,  3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 
2.  Ecthlipsis  is  the  elision  of  a  final  m  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel.     Thus, 
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0  curas  homvaum,  0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  !     Pers.  1, 1. 
Which  is  thus  scanned, 

0  ciiras  homin'  0  quant'  est  in  rebus  inane. 
For  ecthlipsis  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  Synapheia,  §  307,  3. 

SYN^ERESIS. 
§  306.  1.  Synseresis  is  the  contraction  into  one  syl- 
lable of  two   vowels  which  are    usually  pronounced 
separately.    Thus, 

Aurea  percussum  virga,  versumque  venenis.  Virg.  A.  7, 190. 

Rem.  1.  So  Pha'cthon  is  pronounced  Phsethon;  alveo,  alvo. 

(1.)  Synaeresis  is  frequent  in  ii,ildem,  iisdem,  dii,  diis,  dein,  deinceps,  deinde,  deest, 
deerat,  deero,  deerit,  deesse. 

Rem.  2.   Cui  and  huic  are  usually  monosyllables. 

(2.)  When  two  vowels  in  compound  words  are  read  as  one  syllable,  the  former  may 
rather  be  considered  as  elided  than  as  united  with  the  latter ;  as,  e  in  anteambulo ,  antelre, 
antShac,  dehinc,  mehercule,  etc.,  and  a  in  contralre. 

(3.)  The  syllable  formed  by  the  union  of  i  or  u  followed  by  another  vowel  retains  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  vowel,  whether  long  or  short ;  as,  abiete,  fortuttus,  etc.  In  such 
examples,  the  i  and  u  are  pronounced  like  initial  y  and  w ;  as,  dbyete ,  fortwitus  ;  and, 
like  consonants,  they  have,  with  another  consonant,  the  power  of  lengthening  a  pre- 
ceding short  vowel,  as  in  the  above  examples. 

(5.)  If  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  written,  the  contraction  is  called  crasis ;  as,  di,  conslli, 
for  dii,  consilii. 

DIAERESIS. 
2.  Dicer  esis  is  'the  division  of  one  syllable  into  two  ;  as, 

Aulai  for  aulx. 

SYSTOLE. 
§  307.  1.    Systole   is   the    shortening-  of  a  syllable 
which  is  long"  by  nature  or  by  position;  as, 

Vtd&n  for  vtdesne,  in  which  e  is  naturally  long ;  sdtVn  for  sdtisne,  in  which  i  is  long  by 
position. 

(1.)  By  the  omission  of  j  after  db,  ad,  8b,  sub,  and  rg,  in  compound  words,  those  prep- 
ositions retain  their  naturally  short  quantity,  which  would  otherwise  be  made  long  by 
position  ;  as,  dblci,  ddicit,  oblcis,  etc. 

DIASTOLE. 
2.  Diastole  is  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  wThich  is  naturally 
short. 

(1.)  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  proper  names  and  in  compounds  of  re. 
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SYNAPHEIA. 

3.  Synapheia  is  such  a  connection  of  two  consecutive  verses, 
that  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  verse  has  an  influence  on  the 
final  syllable  of  that  which  precedes,  either  by  position,  synaloe- 
pha,  or  ecthlipsis.     See  §§  283  and  305.     Thus, 

Omnia  MercQrio  similis,  vocemque  coloremgwe 
Et  crines  flavos...     Virg.  A.  4,  558. 

Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorwra 
Eximit  virtus.     Hor.  0.  2,  2, 18. 

In  the  former  of  these  examples,  synapheia  and  synaloepha  are  combined,  que  being  elided 
before  et  in  the  following  line  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  similar  combination  of  synapheia 
and  ecthlipsis. 

ARSIS  AND  THESIS. 

§  308.  —  (1.)  Rhythm,  is  the  alternate  elevating*  and 
depressing1  of  the  voice  at  regular  intervals  in  pro- 
nouncing* the  syllables  of  verse. 

(2.)  The  elevation  of  the  voice  is  called  arsis,  its  depression 
thesis.  These  terras  designate,  also,  the  parts  of  a  foot  on  which 
the  elevation  or  depression  falls. 

1 .  The  natural  arsis  is  on  the  long  syllable  of  a  foot ;  and  hence,  in  a 
foot  composed  wholly  of  long,  or  wholly  of  short  syllables,  when  consid- 
ered in  itself,  the  place  of  the  arsis  is  undetermined ;  but  when  such  foot  is 
substituted  for  the  fundamental  foot  of  a  metre,  its  arsis  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  latter. 

Remark.  Hence,  a  spondee,  in  trochaic  or  dactylic  metre,  has  the  arsis  on  the  first 
syllable ;  but  in  iambic  or  anapaestic  metre,  it  has  it  on  the  last. 

2.  The  arsis  is  either  equal  in  duration  to  the  thesis,  or  twice  as  long. 

Thus,  in  the  dactyl,  —  -^  >— .  and  anapaest,  —  -^  — ,  it  is  equal ;  in  the  trochee,  —  >— - , 
and  iambus,  —  — ,  it  is  twice  as  long.  This  difference  in  the  proportionate  duration  of 
the  arsis  and  thesis  constitutes  the  difference  of  rhythm.  A  foot  is  said  to  have  the  de- 
scending rhythm,  when  its  arsis  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the  ascending,  when  the  thesis 
is  at  the  beginning. 

3.  The  stress  of  voice  which  falls  upon  the  arsis  of  a  foot,  is  called  the 
ictus.  When  a  long  syllable  in  the  arsis  of  a  foot  is  resolved  into  «two  short 
ones,  the  ictus  falls  upon  the  former. 

Note  1.  Some  suppose  that  the  terms  arsis  and  thesis,  as  used  by  the  ancients,  denoted 
respectively  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  and  that  the  place  of  the 
thesis  was  the  syllable  which  received  the  ictus. 
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C^SURA. 
§  309.    Caesura  is  the  separation,  by  the  ending-  of 
a  word,  of  syllables  rhythmically  or  metrically  con- 
nected. 

Csesura  is  of  three  kinds  :  —  1,  of  the  foot ;  2,  of  the  rhythm  ; 
and  3,  of  the  verse. 

1 .  Caesura  of  the  foot  occurs  when  a  word  ends  before  a  foot  is  com- 
pleted; as, 

Silves-  |  -trem  tenu-  |  -i  Mu-  |  -sam  medi-  |  -taris  a-  |  -vena.    Virg.  E.  1,  2. 

2.  Caesura  of  the  rhythm  is  the  separation  of  the  arsis  from  the  thesis  by 
the  ending  of  a  word,  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  of  the  preced- 
ing verse. 

Rem.  1.  It  hence  appears  that  the  caesura  of  the  rhythm  is  always  a  caesura  of  the 
foot,  as  e.  g.  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  feet  of  the  preceding  verse ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  caesura  of  the  foot  is  not  always  a  caesura  of  the  rhythm,  as  e.  g.  in  the  fifth  foot  of 
the  same  verse. 

(1.)  Caesura  of  the  rhythm  allows  a  final  syllable  naturally  short,  to 
stand  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot  instead  of  a  long  one,  it  being  lengthened  by 
the  ictus ;  as, 

Pectori-  |  -bus  inhi-  |  -ans  spi-  |  -rantiS  |  consulit  |  exta.    Virg.  A.  4,  64. 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  hexameter  verse. 

Rem.  2.  Caesura  of  the  foot  and  of  the  verse  do  not  of  themselves  lengthen  a  short 
syllable,  but  they  often  coincide  with  that  of  the  rhythm. 

3.  Caesura  of  the  verse  is  such  a  division  of  a  line  into  two  parts,  as 
affords  to  the  voice  a  convenient  pause  or  rest,  without  injury  to  the  sense 
or  harmony. 

Rem.  3.  The  caesura  of  the  verse  is  often  called  the  cxsural  pause.  In  several  kinds 
of  verse,  its  place  is  fixed ;  in  others,  it  may  fall  in  more  than  one  place,  and  the  choice  is 
left  to  the  poet.     Of  the  former  kind  is  the  pentameter,  of  the  latter  the  hexameter. 

The  proper  place  of  the  caesural  pause  will  be  treated  of,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary, 
under  each  species  of  verse. 

Rem.  4.  The  effect  of  the  caesura  is  to  connect  the  different  words  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  thus  to  give  smoothness,  grace,  and  sweetness,  to  the  verse. 

DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   METRE. 

DACTYLIC  METRE. 

§  310. —  I.  A  heacameter  or  heroic  verse  consists  of 

six  feet.    Of  these  the  fifth  is  a  dactyl,  the  sixth  a 

spondee,  and  each  of  the  other  four  either  a  dactyl 

or  a  spondee;  as, 
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At  tuba  j  terribi-  |  -lem  som-  |  -turn  proctil  |  aere  ca-  |  -noro,   Virg.  A.  9,  503. 

1.  The  fifth  foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  and  the  verse  in  such  case  is 
called  spondaic ;  as, 

Car5  de-  |  -um  sobo-  |  -les  mag-  |  -num.  Jovis  |  mere-  |  -mentum.   Virg.  E.  4,  49. 
Rem.  1.    In  such  verses,  the  fourth  foot  is  commonly  a  dactyl,  and  the  fifth  should  not 
close  with  the  end  of  a  word.     Spondaic  lines  are  thought  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  grave  and  solemn  subjects. 

2.  A  light  and  rapid  movement  is  produced  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  dactyls ;  a  slow  and  heavy  one  by  that  of  spondees ;  as, 

Quadrtipe-  |  -dante  pii-  |  -trem  som-  |  -tu.  quStit  |  unguis  |  campum.    Virg.  A.  8,  596- 

Illi  in-  )  -ter  se-  |  -se  mag-  |  -na  vi  |  brachial  |  t511unt.    Id.  A.  8,  452. 

Rem.  2.    Variety  in  the  use  of  dactyls  and  spondees  in  successive  lines,  has  an  agreeable 
effect.    Hexameter  verse  commonly  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or  three  syllables,  and  a  mono- 
syllable at  the  end  of  a  line  is  generally  ungraceful,  but  sometimes  produces  a  good 
effect ;  as, 
Sternitur,  |  exani-  |  -misque,  tre-  |  -mens  pro-  |  -cumbit  hu-  |  -mi  bos.    Virg.  A.  5,  481. 

3.  The  beauty  and  harmony^  of  hexameter  verse  depend  much  on  due  attention  to  the 
caesura  (See  §  309).  A  line  in  which  it  is  neglected  is  destitute  of  poetic  beauty,  and  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  prose  ;  as, 

Romse  |  moenia  |  terruit  |  impiger  |  Hannibal  |  armTs.  Enn. 

4.  The  caesural  pause  most  approved  in  heroic  poetry  is  that  which  oc- 
curs after  the  penthemimeris,  i.  e.  after  the  arsis  in  the  third  foot.  This  is 
particularly  distinguished  as  the  heroic  caesura.     Thus, 

At  domus  |  Interi-  |  -or  ||  re-  |  -gall  |  splendida  |  luxii.    Virg.  A.  1,  637. 

5.  Instead  of  the  preceding,  a  caesura  in  the  thesis  of  the  third  foot,  or 
after  the  arsis  of  the  fourth,  was  also  approved  as  heroic ;  as, 

Inf  an-  |  -diim  re-  |  -ginS  ||  jii-  |  -bes  reno-  |  -vare  do-  i  -lorem.    Virg.  A.  2,  3. 
Rem.  3.   When  the  caesural  pause  occurs  after  the  hephthemimeris ,  i.  e.  after  the  arsis 
of  the  fourth  foot,  another  but  slighter  one  is  often  found  in  the  second  foot ;  as, 
Prima  te-  |  -net,  ||  plau  |  -suque  vo-  |  -lat  |j  fremi-  |  -tuque  se-  |  -ciindo.   Virg.  A.  5,  338. 

6.  The  caesura  after  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  verse  into  exactly  equal 
parts,  was  least  approved ;  as, 

Cul  non  |  dictus  Hy-  |  -las  puer  ||  et  La-  |  -toniS  |  Delos.   Virg.  G.  3,  6. 
Rem.  4.    The  caesural  pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet  was  considered  as  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  pastoral  poetry,  particularly  when  the  fourth  foot  was  a  dactyl,  and  was 
hence  termed  the  bucolic  caesura ;  as, 

Stant  vitii-  |  -li  et  tene-  |  -ris  mu-  |  -gitibiis  ||  aerS  |  complent.  Nemes. 
Note  1.    The  caesura  after  the  arsis  is  sometimes  called  the  masculine  or  syllabic  caesu- 
ra ;  that  in  the  thesis,  the  fe?ninine  or  trochaic,  as  a  trochee  immediately  precedes.    When 
a  caesura  occurs  in  the  fifth  foot  it  is  usually  the  trochaic  caesura,  unless  the  foot  is  a 
spondee ;  as , 

Fraxiniis  |  In  sil-  |  -vis  pul-  |  -cherrima,  |  plnus  in  \  hortis.    Virg.  E.  7,  65. 
(a.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  two  successive  trochaic  caesuras  in  the  second  and  third 
feet  are,  in  general,  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  sometimes  employed  to  express  irregular 
or  impetuous  motion  ;  as, 
13 
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Una  Eu-  j  -rusquS  N5-  |  -tusque  ru-  |  -unt  ere-  |  -berque  pro-  |  -cellls.    Virg.  A.  1,  85. 

(b.)  Successive  trochaic  caesuras  are,  in  like  manner,  to  be  avoided  in  the  third  and 
fourth  feet,  but  are  approved  in  the  first  and  second,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth.     See  Virg.  A.  6,  651 :  1,  94  :  and  6,  522. 

Note  2.  In  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse  poets  frequently  introduce  a  pause  in  the 
sense,  which  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  determine  the  place  of  the  caesural  pause. 
For  in  the  common  place  for  the  caesura  in  the  third  foot  there  is  often  a  caesura  of  the 
foot;  while,  in  the  fourth  foot,  a  still  more  marked  division  occurs.  In  this  case,  the 
latter  is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  caesura,  and  distinguished  accordingly  ;  as, 
Belli  |  ferra-  (  vtos  pos-  |  -tes,  ||  por-  ]  -tasque  re-  |  -fregit.  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  61. 

§  311.  — III.  A  pentameter  verse  consists  of  five 
feet. 

Eem.  1.  It  is  generally,  however,  divided,  in  scanning,  into  two  hemis- 
tichs,  the  first  consisting  of  two  feet,  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  followed 
by  a  long  syllable ;  the  last,  of  two  dactyls,  also  followed  by  a  long  sylla- 
ble; as, 

,  Natu-  |  -rae  sequi-  |  -tur  ||  semina  |  quisque  sii-  |  -ae.  Prop.  3,  7,  20. 

1.  According  to  the  more  ancient  and  correct  mode  of  scanning  pentam- 
eter verse,  it  consists  of  five  feet,  of  which  the  first  and  second  may  each 
be  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee ;  the  third  is  always  a  spondee ;  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  anapaests ;  as, 

Natu-  |  -rse  sequi-  |  -tur  ||  sem-  |  -ma  quls-  |  -quS  suae. 

2.  The  caesura,  in  pentameter  verse,  always  occurs  after  the  penthemi- 
meris,  i.  e.  at  the  close  of  the  first  hemistich.  It  very  rarely  lengthens  a 
short  syllable. 

3.  The  pentameter  rarely  ends  with  a  word  of  three  syllables.  In  Ovid,  it  usually  ends 
with  a  dissyllable. 

Kem.  2.  This  species  of  verse  is  seldom  used,  except  in  connection  with 
hexameter,  a  line  of  each  recurring  alternately.  This  combination  is  called 
elegiac  verse. 
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APPENDIX. 

GRAMMATICAL    FIGURES. 

§  322.  Certain  deviations  from  the  regular  form  and  con- 
struction of  words,  are  called  grammatical  figures.  These  may 
relate  either  to  Orthography  and  Etymology,  or  to  Syntax. 

I.   FIGURES  OF   ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ETYMOLOGY. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  metaplasm. 

Prosthesis  is  the  prefixing  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word  ;  as,  gndtus,  for  natus;  tetuli, 
for  tuli.  These,  however,  are  rather  the  ancient  customary  forms,  from  which  those  now 
in  use  were  formed  by  aphseresis. 

2.  Aphseresis  is  the  taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as,  ,stt 
for  est;  rdbonem,  for  arrabonem. 

3.  EpentK&sis  is  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  as,  ali- 
tuum,  for  alitum  ;  Mavors,  for  Mars. 

4.  Syncope  is  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  as,  de&m,  for 
deorum  ;  meum  factHm ,  for  meorum  factorum ;  stecla,  for  ssecula ;  flesti ,  for  flevisti ;  re- 
postus,  for  rcpositus  ;  aspris,  for  asperis. 

5.  Crasis  is  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  ;  as,  cogo,  for  coago ;  nil,  for  nihil. 

6.  Paragoge  is  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word;  as,  med,  for 
me  ;  claudier,  for  claudi. 

7.  Apocope  is  the  omission  of  the  final  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word  ;  as,  men'',  for  mine, 
Antoni,  for  Antonii. 

8.  Antithesis  is  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another ;  as,  olli,  for  illi;  optiimus,  for 
optimus ;  afftcio,  for  adficio.  O  is  often  thus  used  for  u,  especially  after  v  ;  as,  voltus, 
for  vultus  ;  servom^  for  servum.     So  after  qu;  as,  sequom,  for  sequum. 

9.  Metathesis  is  the  changing  of  the  order  of  letters  in  a  word  ;  as,pistris,  for  pristis. 

II.    FIGURES  OF  SYNTAX. 

§  323.  The  figures  of  Syntax  are  ellipsis,  pleon- 
asm, enallage,  and  hyperbaton. 

1.  (a.)  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words  in  a 
sentence;  as, 

Aiunt,  scil.  homines.     Ex  quo,  scil.  tempore. 

(b.)  Ellipsis  includes  asyndeton,  zeugma,  syllepsis,  and  prolepsis. 
(1.)  Asyndeton  is  the  omission  of  the  copulative  conjunction ;  as,  abiit,  excessit,  evasit, 
Sriipit  scil.  et.  Cic. 

(2.)  (a.)  Zeugma  is  the  uniting  of  two  nouns  or  two  infinitives  to  a  verb,  which,  as  to 
its  meaning,  is  applicable  to  only  one  of  them ;  as,  Pacem  an  bellum  gSrens:  (Sail.)  where 
get  ens  is  applicable  to  bellum  only,  while  p&cem  requires  agZre. 
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(c.)  When  an  adjective  or  verb,  referring  to  two  or  more  nouns,  agrees  with  one,  and  is 
understood  with  the  rest,  the  construction  is  also  sometimes  called  zeugma,  but  more 
commonly  syllepsis  ;  as,  Caper  tibi  salvus  et  hsedi.    Virg. 

(3.)  Syllepsis  is  when  an  adjective  or  verb,  belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns  of  different 
genders,  persons,  or  numbers,  agrees  with  one  rather  than  another ;  as,  Attoniti  ndvttatt 
pavent  Baucis,  ttmldusque  Philemon.     Ovid.' 

(4  )  Prolepsis  is  when  the  parts,  differing  in  number  or  person  from  the  whole,  are 
placed  after  it,  the  verb  or  adjective  not  being  repeated  ;  as,  Boni  quoniam  convenimus 
ambo,  tu  cdldmos  infldre,  ego  dicere  versus.    Virg. 

2.  (a.)  Pleonasm  is  using  a  greater  number  of  words  than  is 
necessary  to  express  the  meaning  ;  as, 

(1.)  Sic  ore  locuta  est.    Virg. 

(b.)  Under  pleonasm  are  included  parelcon,  polysyndeton,  hendiadys,  and 
periphrasis. 

(1.)  Parelcon  is  the  addition  of  an  unnecessary  syllable  or  particle  to  pronouns,  verbs, 
or  adverbs  ;  as,  egomet,  dgedum,  fortassean.  Such  additions,  however,  usually  modify 
the  meaning  in  some  degree. 

(2.)  Polysyndeton  is  a  redundancy  of  conjunctions  ;  as  Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt 
creberque  procellis  Afficus.     Virg. 

(3.)  Hendiadys  is  the  expression  of  an  idea  by  two  nouns  connected  by  et  -que,  or  atque, 
instead  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting  adjective  or  genitive  ;  as,  Pateris  llbdmus  et  auro,  for  aureis 
patgris.    Virg. 

(4.)  Periphrasis  or  circumldcutio  is  a  circuitous  mode  of  expression ;  as,  T&ntri  fatus 
ovium,  i.  e.  agni.    Virg. 

3.  (a.)  Enallage  is  a  change  of  words,  or  a  substitution  of 
one  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood  or  voice  of  the 
same  word  for  another. 

(b.)  Enallage  includes  antimeria,  heterosis,  antiptosis,  syn&sis,  and  anacolu- 
thon. 

(1.)  AntimSria  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  or  the  abstract  for  the  con- 
crete; as,  Conjugium  videbit?  for  con jv gem.     Virg. 

(2.)  Hctorosis  is  the  use  of  one  form  of  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  etc.,  for  another  ;  as, 
Romanus  Pradio  victor,  for  Romani  victores.     Liv. 

(3.)  Antiptosis  is  the  use  of  one  case  for  another ;  as  Cui  nunc  cognomen  Itilo,  for  lulus. 
Virg.     §  204,  R.  8. 

(4.)  Synesis,  or  synthesis,  is  adapting  the  construction  to  the  sense  of  a  word,  rather 
than  to  its  gender  or  number  ;  as,  Siibeunt  TSgasa  jtiventus  auxtlio  tardi.     Stat. 

(5.)  Anacoluthon  is  a  disagreement  in  construction  between  the  latter  and  former 
part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  Nam  nos  omnes,  quibus  est  dtlcunde  aliquis  objectus  labos,  omne 
quod  estinterea  tempus,  priusquam  id  rescltum  est,  lucro  est.  Ter.  In  this  example  the 
writer  began  as  if  he  intended  to  say  lucro  habSmus,  and  ended  as  if  he  had  said  nobis 
omnibus,  leaving  nos  omnes  without  its  verb. 

4.  (a.)  Hyperbaton  is  a  transgression  of  the  usual  order  of 
words  or  clauses. 
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(b.)  Hyperbaton  includes  anastr&phe,  hysteron  prdteron,  hypallage,  synchysis, 
tmesis,  and  parenthesis. 

(1.)  Anastrdphe  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  two  words  ;  as,  Transtra  per  et  remos, 
for  per  transtra.     Virg. 

(2.)  Hysteron protSron  is  reversing  the  natural  order  of  the  sense  ;  as,  Moridmur,  et  in 
media  arma  rudmus.     Virg. 

(3  )  Hypallage  is  an  interchange  of  constructions ;  as,  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas 
dicereformas  corpora,  for  corpora  mutdta  in  novas  formas.     Ovid. 

(4.)  Synchysis  is  a  confused  position  of  words ;  as,  Saxa  vocant  Itali,  mSdiis  quxin 
Jtucttbus,  dras,  for  qux  saxa  in  m&diis  fluctibus,  Itali  vocant  dras.     Virg. 

(5.)  Tmesis  or  diacope  is  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  word ;  as,  Septem 
subjecta  trioni  gens,  for  septentrioni.     Virg. 

(6.)  Parenthesis  or  dialysis  is  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  sentence  interrupt- 
ing the  natural  connection  ;  as,  Tityre  dum  redeo,  (brevis  est  via,)  pasce  cdpellas.    Virg. 

Remark.  To  the  above  may  be  added  archaism  and  Hellenism,  which  be- 
long both  to  the  figures  of  etymology  and  to  those  of  syntax. 

(1.)  Archaism  is  the  use  of  ancient  forms  or  constructions  ;  as,  auld'i,  for  aulse. 

(2.)  Hellenism  is  the  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 
§  324.    (l.)To  the  grammatical  figures  may  not  improperly  be  subjoined  certain 
others,  which  are  often  referred  to  in  philological  works,  and  which  are  called 

TROPES  AND  FIGURES   OF  RHETORIC. 

(2.)  A  rhetorical  figure  is  a  mode  of  expression  different  from  the  direct 
and  simple  way  of  expressing  the  same  sense.  The  turning  of  a  word  from 
its  original  and  customary  meaning,  is  called  a  trope. 

1.  (a.)  A  metaphor  \s  the  transferring  of  a  word  from  the  object  to  which  it  properly 
belongs,  and  applying  it  to  another,  to  which  that  object  has  some  analogy  ;  as,  Ridet 
dger,  The  field  smiles.    Virg. 

(b.)  Cdtachresis  or  dbusio  is  a  bold  or  harsh  metaphor ;  as,  Vir  gregis  ipse  caper.    Virg. 

2.  Metonymy  is  substituting  the  name  of  an  object  for  that  of  another  to  which  it  has 
a  certain  relation ;  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  container  for  what  is  contained,  the 
property  for  the  substance,  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  and  their  contraries  ;  the  parts 
of  the  body  for  certain  affections  ;  the  possessor  for  the  thing  possessed  ;  place  and  time 
for  the  persons  or  things  which  they  comprise,  etc. ;  as,  Mortales,  for  hdmines.    Virg. 

3.  Synecdoche  is  putting  a  whole  for  a  part,  a  genus  for  a  species,  a  singular  for  a  plural, 
and  their  contraries  ;  also  the  material  for  the  thing  made  of  it,  a  definite  for  an  indefinite 
number,  etc.  ;  as,  Vontemferebant. 

4.  Irony  is  the  intentional  use  of  words  which  express  a  sense  contrary  to  that  which 
the  writer  or  speaker  means  to  convey  ;  as,  Salve  bone  vir,  curasti  prSbe.     Ter. 

5.  Hyperbole  is  the  magnifying  or  the  diminishing  of  a  thing  beyond  the  truth ;  as,  Ipse 
arduus,  altdque  pulsat  sldera.    Virg. 

6.  Metalepsis  is  the  including  of  several  tropes  in  one  word  ;  as ,  Post  aliquot  dristas. 
Virg.    Here  aristas  is  put  for  messes,  and  this  for  annos. 

7.  (a.)  Allegory  is  a  consistent  series  of  metaphors,  designed  to  illustrate  one  subject  by 
another. 
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(6.)  An  obscure  allegory  or  riddle  is  called  an  senigma;  as,  Die,  quibusin  tern's  tres 
pdteat  coeli  spdtium  non  amplius  ulnas.    Virg. 

8.  Antonomdsia  is  using  a  proper  noun  for  a  common  one,  and  the  contrary  ;  as,  Irus 
et  est  subito,  qui  modo  Croesus  erat,  for  pauper  and  dives.    Ovid. 

9.  Litotes  is  a  mode  of  expressing  something  by  denying  the  contrary  ;  as,  Nonlaudo, 
I  blame.     Ter. 

10.  Antiphrasis  is  using  a  word  in  a  sense  opposite  to  its  proper  meaning ;  as,  Auri  sacra 
fames.    Virg. 

11.  Euphemism  is  the  use  of  softened  language  to  express  what  is  offensive  or  distress- 
ing; as,  Si  quid  accidisset  Ciesari,i.  e.  si  mortuus  esset.     Veil. 

13.  Anaphora  or  epandphora  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses;  as,  Nihilwe  te  nocturnum  presidium  pdldtii,  nihil  urbis  vigilise,  nihil  tvmor 
populi,  etc.     Cic. 

14.  Epistrophe  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses ;  as ,  Poznos 
pbpulus  Romanus  justitia  vicit,  armis  vicit,  liber  dlitate  vicit.     Cic. 

20.  Epizeuxis  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  as ,  Ah  Corydon, 
Corydon,  qux  te  dementia  cepit?    Virg. 

21.  Climax  is  a  gradual  amplification  by  means  of  a  continued  anadiplosis,  each  sue 
cessive  clause  beginning  with  the  conclusion  of  that  which  precedes  it. 

27.  Antithesis  is  the  placing  of  different  or  opposite  words  or  sentiments  in  contrast ; 
as,  Caesar  benef  Iciis  ac  munlflcentia  magnus  habebatur  ;  integritate  vitas  Cato.     Sail. 

83.  Aposiopesis,  RSticentia,  or  Interrupt™ ,  is  leaving  a  sentence  unfinished  in  conse- 
quence of  some  emotion  of  the  mind;  as,  Quos  ego — sed  motos  prxstat  componere  fluctus. 
Virg. 

34.  Prdsdpdpaia  or  personification  represents  inanimate  things  as  acting  or  speaking, 
and  persons  dead  or  absent  as  alive  and  present;  as,  Quae,  (patria)  tecum,  CaVUlna,  sic 
agit.     Cic. 

35.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of  the  subject,  to  address  some 
person  or  thing;  as,  Vi  pofitur;  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  auri  sacra  fSmes ! 
Virg. 
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The  figures  in  the  following  Index  designate  the  Sections  and  their  divisions  :  r.  stands 
for  remark ,  n.  for  note,  e.  for  exception,  w.  for  with,  and  pr.  for  prosody. 


A,  sound  of,  7  and  8,  nouns  in,  of  1st 
decl.,  41 ;  gender  of,  41 ;  of  3d  decl.  gender 
of,  66;  genitive  of,  68,  2;  in  ace.  sing,  of 
mase.  and  fern.  Greek  nouns,  79  and  80; 
in  nom.  ace.  and  voc.  plur.  of  all  neuter 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles,  40,  8; 
83,  i.  ;  85  ;  87  ;  105,  2  ;  verbals  in,  102, 6,  (c) ; 
change  of  in  compd.  verbs,  189  ;  increment 
in,  3d  decl.,  287,  3  ;  in  plur.,  288  ;  of  verbs, 
290;  ending  the  first  part  of  compds.,  285, 
r.  4  ;  final,  quantity  of,  294. 

A,  ab,  abs.  how  used,  195,  R.  2,  and  10  ; 
in  composition,  196,  I.,  1;  before  the  abl. 
of  distance,  236,  r.  6;  ab,  de,  or  ex,  with 
abl.  of  depriving,  etc.,  251,  R.  1. 

Abbreviations,  328. 

Abdico,  constr.  of,  251,  R.  2. 

Abest  mihi,  226,  r.  2 ;  non  multum  abest 
quin,  262,  n.  7. 

Abhinc,  253,  R.  2. 

Ablative,  37  ;  sing.  3d  decl.,  82;  of  adjs. 
of  3d  decl.,  113;  plur.  1st  decl.,  40,  r.  6, 
and  43  ;  2d  deci.,  40,  R.  6  ;  3d  decl.,  84  ;  4th 
decl.,  89,  5;  used  adverbially,  192,  i.,  u.  ; 
of  character,  quality,  etc.,  211,  R.  6;  after 
prepositions,  241;  after  compd.  verbs,  242; 
after  opus  and  usus,  243 ;  after  dignus,  etc. 
244;  after  utor,  etc.,  245,  i.  ;  after  nitor, 
etc.,  245,  ri. ;  after  parts,  denoting  origin, 
24H ;  of  cause,  etc.,  247;  of  means  and 
agent,  248;  of  means,  249,  i.  ;  of  accord- 
ance, 249,  ii. ;  of  accompaniment,  249,  in. ; 
denoting  in  what  respect,  250  ;  after  adjec- 
tives of  plenty  or  want,  250,  2,  (1.);  after 
verbs  of  abounding,  etc.,  250,  2,  (2.);  after 
facio  and  sum,  250,  r.  3  ;  after  verbs  of  de- 
priving, etc.,  251;  of  price,  252;  of  time 
when,  253;  of  place' where,  254;  of  place 
whence,  255,  1 ;  of  place  by  or  through 
which,  255,  2  ;  after  comparatives,  256  ;  of 
degree  of  difference,  256,  r.  16 ;  abl.  abso- 
lute, 257  ;  how  translated,  257,  n.  1 ;  equiv- 
alent to  what,  257,  R.  1 ;  only  with  pres. 
and  perf.  parts.,  257,  R.  2 ;  without  a  parti- 
ciple, 257,  R  7;  with  a  clause,  257,  R.  8; 
how  it  marks  the  time  of  an  action,  257,  R. 
4  ;  noun  wanting,  257,  R.  9. 

Abounding  and  wanting,  verbs  of,  with 
abl.  250  ;  with  gen.  220,  (3.) 


"  About  to  do,"  how  expressed,  162, 14 ; 
"  about  to  be  done,"  how  expressed,  162, 
14,  r.  4. 

Abstineo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. ;  vix  or  xgre  ab- 
stineo,  quin,  262,  n.  7. 

Abstract  nouns,  26  ;  formation  from  adjs. 
101 ;  their  terminations,  101,  1  and  2,  (3.) ; 
from  verbs ,  102. 

Abundo,  250,  (2.)r.  1. 

-abus,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  in,  43. 

Ac  or  atque,  198,  1,  R.  (6.)  and  3,  R. ;  in- 
stead of  quam,  256,  R.  15  ;  ac  si  with  subj ., 
263,  2,  and  R. 

Acatalectic  verse,  304 ,  3,  (1.) 

Accent  in  English,  16  ;  place  of  secondary 
accent,  16,  1  and  2;  in  Latin,  14  and  15; 
of  dissyllables,  14,  4 ;  of  polysyllables,  14, 
5,  and  15  —  written  accents,  5,  2,  and  14,  2. 

Accentuation,  14  — 16. 

Accidents  of  nouns,  26,  7;  of  verbs,  141. 

Accipio,  w.  part,  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

Accompaniment,  abl.  of,  249,  in. 

Accordance,  abl.  of,  249,  n. 

Achivom  for  Achivorum^bS. 

-acis,  genitives  in,  78,  2,  (1.) 

Accusative,  37;  sing.,  terminal  letter  of 
in  masculines  and  feminines,  40,  2  ;  plural, 
terminal  letter  of  in  do.,  40,  7  ;  of  3d  decl., 
79  ;  of  Greek  nouns,  80  ;  plur.  3d  decl.,  85  ; 
do.  of  adjs.  of  3d  decl.,  114;  neuter  in  all 
declensions,  sing,  and  plur.,  40,  8;  in  em 
and  im,  79  ;  of  Greek  nouns  in  im,  in,  or  a, 
79,  (b.)  and  80  ;  in  idem,  80,  e.  1 ;  in  ym  or 
yn,  80,  ii.  ;  in  ea,  80,  m.  ;  in  etem,  eta,  em, 
or  en,  80,  iv. ;  neuter  used,  adverbially,  192, 
ii.,  4,  and  205,  R.  10  ;  ace.  after  verbs,  229  — 
231  ;  omitted,  229,  R.  4  ;  inf.  or  a  clause  in- 
stead of,  229,  R.  5  ;  of  a  person  after  miseret, 
etc.,  229,  r.  6  ;  after  juvat,  etc.,  229,  r.  7  ; 
after  neuter  verbs,  232;  after  compound 
verbs,  233;  after  verbal  nouns  and  verbal 
adjs.,  233,  n.  ;  of  part  affected,  234,  n. ;  a 
limiting  ace.  instead  of  the  abl.  in  partim, 
vicem,  cetera,  etc.,  234,  n.,  R.  3;  after  pre- 
positions, 235;  of  time  and  space,  236;  of 
place,  237  ;  after. adverbs  and  interjections, 
23S;  ace.  as  subject,  239 ;  ace.  of  the  thing 
supplied  by  the  inf.,  270,  n.  ;  ace.  w.  inf., 
272;    do.  exchanged   for  the  subjunctive, 
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273,  3.  —  two  accusatives  after  certain  verbs, 
230  and  231 ;  ace.  of  thing  retained  in  pas- 
sive voice,  234  ;  places  supplied  by  infini- 
tives, 229,  n.  2 ;  pied.  ace.  how  supplied,  ib. 
N.  4. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  verbs  of,  constr. , 
217,  and  r.  4. 

Accuso,  constr.,  217,  and  r.  2-5. 

Acephalous  verse,  304,  3,  (3.) 

Acer,  declined,  108, 1. 

Achilles,  declined,  86. 

Acquiesco,  245,  II.,  3. 

Acute  accent,  5,  2,  and  14.  2 ;  when  used, 
14,  3. 

Active  voice,  141. 

Active  verb,  141 ;  used  impersonally,  184, 
2 ;  object  of  act.  verb,  ^29 ;  two  cases  after, 
229,  r.  1 ;  verb  omitted,  229,  r.  3. 

Ad,  how  used,  195,  R.  5 ;  in  composition, 
196,  i. ,  2  ;  construction  of  verbs  compounded 
with,  224  ;  ad  used  for  in,  224,  R.  4. 

Adde  quod,  273,  n.  8. 

Additions  to  simple  subject,  202,  6,  etc. ; 
to  simple  predicate,  203,  5,  etc. 

Adeo,  adv.,  191,  r.  5;  adeo  non,  277,  R. 
14.  —  verb,  constr.,  233,  3,  andN. 

-ades,  patronymics  in,  100,  1,  (a.) 

Adest,  qui,  with  subj.,  264,  6. 

Adhuc  locorum,  212,  r.  4,  n.  4. 

Adipiscor,  w.  gen.,  220,  4  fin. 

Adjectives,  104-131 ;  classes  of,  104, 1-15  ; 
declension  of,  105  ;  of  1st  and  2d  decls.,  105 
-107;  of  3d  declension,  108-114;  of  three 
terminations,  108 ;  of  two  terminations,  109, 
110 ;  of  one  termination,  111 ;  their  gen. 
sing.,  112  ;  their  abl.  sing.,  113 ;  their  nom., 
ace,  and  gen.  plur.,  114  ;  irregular,  115, 116 ; 
defective,  115;  redundant,  116 ;  numeral, 
117-121;  cardinal,  117,  118;  ordinal,  119, 
120  ;  multiplicative,  121,  1 ;  proportional, 
121,  2 ;  temporal,  121,  3 ;  interrogative,  121, 
5 ;  comparison  of,  122-127 ;  irregular  com- 
parison, 125 ;  defective  comparison,  126 ; 
derivation  of,  128-130 ;  composition  of,  131 ; 
amplificative,  128, 4  ;  patrial,  128, 6  ;  verbal, 
129;  participial,  13J ;  composition  of ,  131 ; 
—  how  modified,  202,  n.,  1,  (2.) ;  agreement 
of,  205 ;  qualifying  and  limiting,  205,  n.  1 ; 
modifiers  or  predicates,  205,  n.  2 ;  with  two 
or  more  nouns,  205,  R.  2;  with  a  collective 
noun,  205,  R.  3 ;  sing,  with  a  plur.  noun, 
205,  R.  4 ;  dat.  of,  for  ace.  in  the  predicate 
of  ace.  with  the  inf.,  205,  R.  6  ;  without  a 
noun,  205,  R.  7;  with  infinitive,  a  clause, 
etc.,  205,  r.  8 ;  in  the  neuter  with  gen.  of 
their  noun,  205,  R.  9,  and  212,  r.  3 ;  neuter 
adjs.  used  adverbially,  205,  R.  10 ;  gender 
of,  when  used  partitively,  205,  R.  12  ;  in 
genitive  with  possessive  adj.  or  pronoun, 
205,  R.  13;  agreeing  with  the  governing 
noun  instead  of  the  genitive,  205,  R.  14 ; 
two  or  more  with  one  noun,  205,  R.  16  ;  in- 
stead of  an  adverb,  205,  R.  15;  first,  last, 
etc.,  part  expressed  by  the  adj.  alone,  205, 
R.  17 ;  agreeing  with  relative  instead  of  its 
antecedent,  206,  (7.);  with  gen.  213;  w. 
gen.  or  abl.,  213,  r.  5  ;  W.  dat.,  222  ;  w.  gen. 
or  dat.,  213,  r.  6,  and  222,  r.  2  ;  of  plenty 


or  want  with  abl.,  250 ;  w.  inf.  270,  R.  1 
place  of,  279,  7. 

Adjective  pronouns,  134-139 ;  nature  of, 
132,  5  ;  classes,  134  ;  agreement,  205. 

Adjective  clauses,  201,  7  ;  how  connected, 
201,  9. 

Adjunctive  pronoun,  135,  R.  1. 

Adjuvo  and  adjuto,  constr.,  223,  R.  2,  (2). 

Admonishing,  verbs  of,  w.  gen.  218 ;  other 
constructions,  218,  R.  1  and  2 ;  273,  n.  4. 

Adolescens,  its  gender,  30;  as  adj.,  how 
compared,  126,  4. 

Adorning,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  249. 

Adonic  verse,  312. 

Adulari,  constr., 22S,  r.  2,(&.),and(l.),(a.) 

Adverbial  correlatives,  191,  R.  1;  —  clauses, 
201,  7,  9. 

Adverbs,  190,  2-194 ;  primitive,  191 ;  of 
place  and  order,  191,  i.  ;  correlative,  191, 
r.  1 ;  of  time,  191,  ij. ;  of  manner,  quality, 
degree,  191,  m. ;  division  of,  191,  R.  2  ;  — 
derivation  of,  192  ;  numeral,  192,  n.,  3,  and 
119;  diminutive,  192,  iv.,  r.  ;  composition 
of,  193  ;  signification  of  some  adverbs  of  time 
and  manner,  193  ;  —  comparison  of,  194 ;  — 
how  modified,  277,  I. ;  used  as  adjectives, 
205,  R.  11 ;  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  4  ;  w.  dat.,  228, 
(1.);  w.  ace,  238;  use  of,  277;  two  nega- 
tives, force  of,  277,  R.  3-5;  equivalent  to 
phrases,  277,  r.  8 ;  of  liKeness,  as  connec- 
tives, 278,  R.  1 ;  place  of,  279,  15. 

Adversative  conjunctions,  198,  9. 

Adversus,  how  used,  195,  R.  7. 

2E,  how  pronounced,  9. 

JEqualis,  construction  of,  222,  R.  2. 

JEque  with  abl.,  241,  r.  2;  seque  ac,  198, 
3,  r. 

JEqui  boni  facio  or  consulo,  214,  N.  1. 

JEquo  and  adxquo,  construction  of,  214; 
aequo,  adj.  w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  9. 

Acr,  ace.  of,  80,  R. ;  pr.  299,  E.  3. 

iEolic  pentameter,  312,  ix. 

JEs,  gender  of,  61,  2  ;  gen.  of,  73,  e.  2. 

JEstimo,  constr.,  214. 

JEther,  ace,  80,  r.  ;  pr.  299,  e.  3. 

-sous,  adjs.  in,  128,  6,  {h.) 

JEquum  est,  ut,  262,  r.  3,  n.  3  ;  sequum 
erat,  indie  instead  of  subj.,  259,  r.  3 ;  sequum 
est,  with  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Affatim,  w.  genitive,  212,  R.  4. 

Affluo,  constr.,  250,  2,  R.  1. 

Afficio,  constr.,  249,  R.  1. 

Affinis,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Ager,  declined,  46. 

Agent,  verbal  nouns  denoting,  102,  6 ; 
dative  of,  225,  hi  ,  r.  1. ;  248,  R.  1 ;  abl.  of, 
248. 

Ages  of  Roman  literature,  329. 

Agnitus,  pr.  285,  1,  e.  1. 

Agnominatio,  324,  25. 

Ago  w.  gen.  of  the  crime,  217,  R.  1;  — 
age  w.  plur.  subject,  183,  10  ;  —  id  agere  ut. 
273,  n.  1. 

Agreement  defined,  203,  m.,  6;  of  adjs., 
etc.,  205  :  of  relatives,  206. 

At,  how  pronounced,  9, 1.  —  a'i,  old  gen. 
in,  43 ;  quantity  of  the  a  in  do.?  283,  i.,  E.  3. 

Aio,  conjugated,  183,  4  J   am'  for  aisne, 
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183,  n.  4 ;  ait,  ellipsis  of,  209,  r.  4 ;  its  place 
in  a  sentence,  279,  6. 

-al,  abl.  of  nouns  in,  82,  increment  of, 
287,  e.  (a.)  1. 

Alcaic  verse,  304,  2;  —  greater,  318,  in.; 
lesser,  318,  iv. 

Alcrnanian  verse,  304,  2 ;  —  dactylic  tetra- 
meter, 312. 

Alec,  gender  of,  66  ;  genitive,  70. 

Ales,  gender  of,  30  and  61,  2 ;  genitive 
sing.,  73,  2  ;  gen.  plur.,  83,  n.,  R.  2. 

Alex,  gender  of,  65,  2. 

Alieno,  and  abalieno,  constr.,  251,  R.  3, 
and  n. 

Alienus,  constr.,  222,  r.  1  and  6. 

Aliquanto,  127,  2  ;  256,  r.  16,  (2.) 

Aliquantum,  256,  R.  16,  N. 

Aliquis,  declined,  138,  how  used,  138,  2; 
207,  R.  30. 

Aliquo,  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2. 

Aliquot,  indeclinable,  115,  4  ;  correlative, 
121,  5. 

Aliquoties,  correlative  of  quoties,  121,  5. 

-alls,  adjs.  in,  128,  2  ;  how  compared,  126, 
4  ;  alis,  old  adj.,  for  alius,  192,  n  ,  2. 

Aliter,  from  alis  for  alius,  192,  u.,  2. 

Alius,  how  declined,  107 ;  how  used,  207, 
R.  32  ;  alius  —  alium,  with  plur.  verb,  209, 
R.  11,  4 ;  refers  to  more  than  two,  212,  r.  2, 
n.  1,  (b.) ;  w.  abl.,  256,  r.  14  ;  pr.  283, 1,  e. 
4. 

Allegory,  324,  7. 

Alliteration,  324,  26. 

Alphabet,  2, 1. 

Alter,  how  declined,  105, 3 ;  107,  and  r.  2 ; 
gen.  alterius,  quantity  of,  283,  i.,e.4,(6.); 
used  for  secundus,  120,  1 ;  answers  to  uter, 
139,  5,  (1.),  (6.)  —  alter o  tanto,  w.  compara- 
tives, 256,  R.  16. 

Alteruter,  107;  139,  5,  (1.),  (b.)-alteru- 
terque,  107. 

Alius  and  alto,  w.  ace.  of  space,  236,  and 
N.  2. 

Ambi,  amb,  am,  or  an,  196,  (b.)  and  1. 

Ambio,  how  conjugated,  182,  R.  3.  — am- 
bitus, pr.  285,  2,  e.  2. 

Ambo,  how  declined,  118,  R.  1. 

Amicus,  constr.,  222,  r.  2,  (c.) 

Amo,  conjugated,  155,  156. 

Amphibolia,  325,  5. 

Amplificatives,  nouns,  100,  4,  (a.) ;  adjec- 
tives, 104, 12  ;  128,  4. 

Amplius,  with  or  without  quam,  256,  R.  6. 

An,  198, 11 ;  use  of,  198.  11,  r.  (d.),  (e.) ; 
265,  R.  2  and  3  ;  an  — an,  265,  R.  2. 

Anabasis,  324,  22. 

Anacoluthon,  323,  3.  (5.) 

Anacreontic  verse,  304,  2  ;  — iambic  dime- 
ter, 314,  ix. 

Anadiplosis,  324, 17. 

Analysis  of  sentences,  281. 

Anapaestic  metre,  313 ;  303 ;  — monometer, 
313,  i.;  — dimeter,  313. 

Anaphora,  324, 13. 

Anastrophe,  323,4,  (1.) 

Anas,  gen.  of,  72,  e.  1 ;  pr.  300,  e.  1. 

Anceps,  gen.  of,  112,  2 ;  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3. 

Ancile,  93,  2. 


Androgeos,  declined,  54, 1. 

-aneus,  adjs.  in,  128,  8. 

Angor,  constr.,  273,  5,  N.  6. 

Animal,  declined,  57. 

Animans,  gender  of,  64,  3. 

Animo,  250. — ani?ni  for  animo,  220,  1; 
213,  R.  1.  (a). 

Anio,  genitive  of,  69,  e.  2. 

Anne,  in  double  questions,  265,  R.  2  ;  — 
annon,  ib. 

Annus,  compds.  of,  121,  3. 

Antanaclasis,  324, 12. 

Ante,  w.  superlatives,  127,  6  ;  in  composi- 
tion, 196,  i,  3;  construction  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with,  224;  with  titles,  235,  R  3; 
with  comparatives,  256,  R.  13,(6.); — ante 
and  post  w.  ace.  and  abl.  of  time,  253,  R.  1 ; 
w.  quam  and  a  verb,  253,  N.  3 ;  for  abhinc, 
253,  R.  2. 

Antecedent,  136  ;  ellipsis  of,  206,  (3.),  (4.), 
its  place  supplied  by  a  demonstrative,  206, 
3,  (a.) ;  in  the  case  of  the  relative,  206,  (6.), 
(&.);  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun,  206, 
(12) ;  may  be  a  proposition,  206,  (13.) 

Antecedo  and  antecello,  constr.,  256,  R. 
16,(3.) 

Antepenult,  13  ;  quantity  of,  292. 

Antequam ,  constr.  263,  3. 

Antimeria,  323,  3,  (1.) 

Antiphrasis,  324,  10. 

Antiptosis,  323,3,  (3.) 

Antithesis,  322  ;  324,  27. 

Antonomasia,  324,  8. 

-anus,  adjs.  in,  128,  6. 

Aorist  tense,  145,  iv.,  r. 

Apage,  183,  10. 

Apertum  est,  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Aphaeresis,  322,  i.,  2. 

Apiscor  and  adipiscor,  w.  gen.,  220. 

Aplustre,  nom.  plur.  of,  83  and  94,  4. 

Apocope,  322,  i.,  7.  — Apodosis,  261. 

Apollo,  gen.  of,  69,  e.  2. 

Aposiopesis,  324,  33. 

Apostrophe,  324,  35. 

Apparel,  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Appellative  nouns,  26,  3. 

Appello,  constr.,  230,  n.  1. 

Appetens,  w.  gen.,  213,  R.  1,  (2.) 

Appendix,  322-329 

Apposition,  204 ;  to  two  or  more  nouns 
204,  R.  5  ;  to  nouns  connected  by  cum,  204 
r.  5,  (1) ;  to  proper  names  of  different  gen 
ders,  204,  r.  5,  (2.);  genitive  instead  of, 
204,  R.  6 ;  211,  r.  2,  n.  ;  abl.  with  gen.,  204; 
r.  7 ;  of  a  proper  name  with  nornen,  etc.. 
204,  R.  8;  of  a  clause,  204,  r.  9;  of  parts 
with  a  whole,  204,  r.  10;  212,  r.  2,  n.  5 
place  of  nouns  in  apposition,  27»,  9. 

Apprime,  127,  2  ;  193. 

Aptotes,  94. 

Aptus, constr.,  222,  r.  1  and  4,  (1. ) ;  aptus 
qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  9  ;  w.  gerund,  275,  R.  2 
and  3. 

Apud,  195,  R.  6. 

-at,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66,  67  ;  genitive 
of,  70,  71 ;  abl.  of,  82,  increment  of,  287,  e., 
(a.)  1. 

Arbitror,  in  imperf.  subj.  260.  R.  2. 
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Arbor  {-os),  gender  of,  61. 

Arceo,  w.  abl.,  251,  R.  2. 

Arcesso,  constr.,  217,  R.  1. 

Archaism,  323,  r.,  (1.) 

Archilochian  verse,  304,  2; — penthemi- 
meris,  312;  —  iambic  trimeter,  314,  v. ;  do. 
dimeter,  314,  vn.  ;  —  heptameter,  318,  iv. 

Arenas,  as  gen.  of  place,  221,  r.  3,  (4.) 

Argo,  genitive  of.  69,  e.  3. 

Argos  {-gi),  92,  4. 

Arguo,  constr.  217,  R.  1. 

Aristophanic  verse,  304,  2. 

-arium  and  -arius,  nouns  and  adjs.  in, 
100,8;  128,3;  121,4. 

Arrangement  of  words,  279  ;  poetical,  279, 
N.  4  ;  of  clauses,  280. 

Ars,  declined,  57. 

Arsis  and  thesis,  308. 

Article,  wanting  in  Latin,  41,  N. 

-as,  genitives  in,  43 ;  nouns  in  of  3d  decl., 
gender  of,  62 ;  genitive  of,  72 ;  gen.  plur.  of, 
83,  ii.,  4  :  in  ace.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns  of  3d 

decl.,  85,  e.  2. as  and  -anus,  adjs.  in,  128, 

6  ;  -as  final,  quautity  of,  300. 

As,  value  of,  327 ;  how  divided,  327 ;  — 
gender  of,  62,  e.  1 ;  72,  e.  1 ;  gender  of  parts 
ending  in  ns,  64,  2 ;  assis  non  habere,  214, 
R.  1. 

Asclepiadic  verse,  304,  2 ;  —  tetrameter, 
316,  in. 

Asking,  verbs  of,  with  two  aces.,  231; 
constr.  in  the  pass.,  234, 1. 

Aspergo,  249,  i.  and  R.  1  and  3. 

Aspirate,  3,  1. 

Assequor,  ut,  273,  n.  2. 

-asso  for  -avero,  162,  9. 

assuesco  and  assuefacio,  w.  abl.,  245,  n.  ; 
W.  dat.,  245,  ii.,  R.  1. 

Asyndeton,  323,  1,  (1.) 

-at,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n.,  R.  5. 

At,  conj.,  198,  9  ;  at  enim,  atqui,  198,  9, 
(6.) 

-atim,  adverbs  in,  192,  i.,  1. 

Atque,  composition  and  meaning,  198,  1, 
R.  (6.)     See  ac. 

Attraction,  206,  (6.) ;  209,  n.  6,  and  r.  8, 
210,  r.  6  ;  272,  n.  3. 

Attribuo,  w.  participle  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

-atus,  adjs.  in,  128,  7. 

Au,  how  pronounced,  9,  2,  and  R.  2. 

Audeo,  how  conjugated,  142,  2. 

Audio,  conjugated,  160 ;  used  like  appel- 
lor, 210,  n.  2 ;  constr.  272,  n.  1 ;  audes  for 
audies,  183,  R.  3;  — audiens,  constr.,  222, 
R.  1. 

-aus,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62;  genitive  of, 
76,  e.  4. 

Ausculto,  constr.,  222,  r.  2,  {b.),  and  (1.) 
(a.) 

Ausim,  183,  R.  1. 

Aut  and  vel,  198,  2,  R.  (a.) ;  aut  and  ve, 
198,  2,  r.  (d.);  aut—  aut,  198,2,  r.  («.); 
aut  with  the  singular,  209,  r.  12,  (5.) 

Autem,  198,  9 ;  its  position,  279,  3,  (c) ; 
ellipsis  of,  278,  r.  11. 

Authority,  in  prosody,  282,  4. 

Auxiliary  verb,  153. 


-av  and  -at  in  the  2d  and  3d  roots  of 
verbs,  164. 

Avarus,  with  gen.  213,  R.  1. 

Ave,  183,  8. 

Avidus,  with  gen.,  213,  R.  1 ;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  275,  (2.) ;  w.  inf.  poetically,  270. 
r.  1. 

-ax,  nouns  in,  gen.  of,  78,  2,  (1.) ;  adjs.  in 
129,  6 ;  verbals  in  with  gen.,  213,  R.  1. 


B. 

B,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  i ;  changed 
to  p. ,171,  2. 

Balneum,  plur.  -ea  or  es&,  92,  6. 

Barbarism,  325,  1. 

Barb  it  on,  declined,  54,  1. 

Belle,  bellissime,  192,  iv.  R. 

Belli,  construed  like  names  of  towns,  221, 
r.  3. ;  bello,  253. 

Bene,  derivation,  192,  n.,  1 ;  constr.  of  its 
compounds,  225,  I. ;  bene  est,  w.  dat.,  228, 
1;  bene,  w.  ace,  238,  R.  2  ;  with  verbs  of 
price,  252,  R.  3. 

-ber,  names  of  months  in,  how  declined,  71 
and  108. 

Bes,  gen.  of,  73,  e.  2. 

Bibi,pv  ,284,  e.,(1.) 

Bicorpor,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2 ;  115,  1,  (a.) 

Biduum,  triduum,  etc.,  biennium,  etc., 
121,  2. 

-bilis,  adjs.  in,  129,  4;  how  compared,  126, 

4  ;  with  dative,  222,  r.  1. 
Bimestris,  113,  e.  1. 

Bipes,  genitive  of,  112,  1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  E. 
2;  115,  1,  (a.) 

Bonus,  declined,  105,  2;  compared,  125, 

5  ;   boni  consulo,  214,  N.  1. 

Bos,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  of,  84,  e.  1 :  286, 
5  ;  gender  of,  30 ;  genitive  of,  75,  e.  1 ;  gen. 
plur.,  83,  ii.,  R.  1. 

-br,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n.,  r.  3. 

Brachycatalectic  verse,  304,  3.  (2.) 

Brazen  age  of  Roman  literature,  329,  4. 

-brum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Bucolic  caesura,  310,  6,  R.  4. 

-b ulum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

-bundus,  adjs.  in,  129,  1 ;  comparison  of, 
126,  5;  with  ace,  233,  n. 


C. 

C,  sound  of,  10 ;  before  s  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  i.,  r.  2;  in  roots  of  verbs,  171, 1 ; 
gender  of  nouns  in,  66  ;  genitive  of,  70 ;  c 
final,  quantity  of,  299, 4  ;  C.  for  Caius,  i.  q. 
Gaius,  328. 

Cxlebs,  112,  2;  in  abl.  sing.,  113,  e.  2; 
115,  1,  (a.) 

Caesura,  309  ;  kinds  of,  309  ;  in  hexameter 
verse,  310,  3;  caesural  pause,  309,  3;  in 
hexameter  verse,  4^6;  in  pentameter  verse, 
311,  2 ;  in  iambic  verse,  314,  i.  and  x.  ;  in 
trochaic  verse,  315,  I,  ;  in  chorjambic  verse 
316,  hi. 
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Calco,  change  of  a  to  «in  its  compels.,  189, 

N.  3. 

Calendar,  Roman,  326,  6. 

Calends,  326. 

Callidus,  270,  R.  1 ;   213,  R.  1. 

Canalis,  abl.  of,  82,  5,  (c.) 

Cano  receptui,  227,  R.  2. 

Capax,  w.  genitive,  213,  R.l.  (1.),  and  R. 
5,  (1.) 

Capio,  conjugated,  159 :  adjs.  compounded 
of,  112,  2. 

Capital  letters,  how  used  by  the  Romans, 
2,  2  ;  as  numerals,  118,  7. 

Caput  declined,  57  ;  capitis  and  capite, 
damnare,  accusare,  etc.,  217,  R.  3. 

Carbasus,  plur.  -  i  and  -a,  92,  3. 

Cardinal  numbers,  117  and  118. 

Careo,  250,  2,  r.  1. 

Carmen,  declined,  57. 

Caro,  gender  of,  59,  3 ;  gen.  of,  69,  E.  2 ; 
gen.  plur.  83,n.,5. 

Carthagini,  in  abl.  of  the  place  where,  82, 
e.  5,  (c.) 

Case-endings,  table  of,  39. 

Cases  of  nouns,  36  and  37. 

Casus  recti  and  obliqui,  37,  R. 

Causa,  gratia,  etc.,  with  meet,  etc.,  247, 
R.  2  ;  their  place  with  genitive,  279,  R. 

Causal  conjunctions,  198,  7. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  247;  after  active  verbs, 
247,   R.  2  ;   ace.  of  with  prepositions,  247, 

R.  1. 

Causo,  change  of  au  in  its  compounds, 
189,  n.  3. 

Cave  or  cave  ne,  w.  subj.,  267,  R.  3;  262, 
R.  6. 

-ce  and  -cine,  enclitic,  134,  R.  4. 

Cedo,  constr.,  223,  R.  2,  (1),  (d.) 

Cedo,  imperative,  183,  11. 

Celer,  how  declined,  108  ;  gen.  plur.,  114, 
E.  2. 

Celo,  with  two  aces.,  231 ;  w.  de,  231,  R.  3. 

Censeo,  273,  n.  4. 

Centena  millia,  ellipsis  of,  118,  5. 

-ceps,  nouns  in,  gen.  of,  77,  R. ;  adjs.  in, 
gen.  of,  112,  2 ;  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2,  and  e.  3. 

Ceres,  genitive,  of  73,  e.  2. 

Certe  and  certo,  192,  N.  1. 

Certus,  213,  R.  1 ;  275,  in.,  (2.) ;  270, R.  1. 

Cetera  and  reliqua  for  ceteris,  234,  II.,  R.  3. 

Ceterum,  198,  9,  r.,  (6.) 

Ceu,  w.  subj.,  263,  2. 

Ch*  sound  of,  10, 1 ;  when  silent,  12,  R. ; 
in  syllabication,  18,  2. 

Character  or  quality,  gen.  of,  211,  R.  6. 

Chaos,  61,  e,  3. 

Chelys,  declined,  86. 

Choliambus,  314,  ii- 

Choriambic  metre,  316  ;  303  :  —  pentame- 
ter, 316,  i. ;  — tetrameter,  316,  n.  ;  —  trime- 
ter, 316,  iv. ;  —  trimeter  cataleetic,  316,  v. ; 
—  dimeter,  316,  vi. 

Cirur,  gen.  plur.  of,  114,  E.  2. 

Circum,  in  composition,  196,  4. 

Circumdo  and  Circumfundo,  249,  R.  3. 

Circumflex  accent,  5,  2,  and  14 ;  how 
used,  14,  3. 

Cis  and  citra,  constr.,  235,  R.  I. 


Citerwr,  compared,  126, 1. 

Citum,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

Clam,  constr  ,  235,  (5.) 

Clanculum,  192,  iv.,  r.  ;  235,  (5.) 

Claudo,  its  compounds,  189,  n.  3. 

Clause,  201,  13 ;  as  the  subject  of  a  prop- 
osition, 202,  in.,  r.  2:  as  an  addition  to 
the  predicate,  203,  n  ,  3 ;  its  gender,  34,  4; 
as  the  object  of  a  verb,  229,  r.  5;  in  abl. 
absolute,  257,  R.  8 ;  connection  of  clauses, 
198,  i.  and  n. ;  278,  r.  1 ;  280,  in. ;  arrange- 
ment of ,  280 ;  similar  clauses,  278,  n.  1. 

Climax,  324,  21. 

Clothing,  verbs  of,  249,  i. 

Csekstis,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  1 :  gen.  plur.  of, 
114,  e.  3. 

Cxlum,  plur.  cadi,  92,  4. 

Ccp.no,  w.  gen.  of  price,  214,  N.  1.  (&.) 

Cozpi  and  cozptus  sum,  183,  2. 

Cognate  object,  232  ;  —subject,  234,  m. 

Cognitus,  pr.  285,  2,  e.  1. 

Cognomen  follows  the  gentile  name,  279, 
9,(6.) 

Cognominis,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  1. 

Cogo,  273,  n.  4. 

-cola,  compounds  in,  gen.  plur.  of,  43,  2. 

Collective  nouns,  26,  4 ;  number  of  their 
verbs,  209,  R.  11. 

Com  for  cum  in  composition,  196,  5 ; 
197,  5. 

Comitiis,  as  abl.  of  time,  253,  n.  1. 

Common  nouns,  26,  3  ;  —  gender,  30 ;  — 
syllables,  282,  2  ;  283,  iv.  e.  2. 

Commoneo  and  commonefacio ,  constr., 
218  ;  273,  n.  4. 

Communis,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.)  and  r. 
6,  (a.) 

Commuto,  constr.,  252,  r.  5. 

Compar,  gen.  plur.  of,  114,  E.  2. 

Comparo,  constr.,  224,  N.  1,3. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  198,  3. 

Comparative  degree,  122,  5  ;  uses  of,  122, 
R.  1,  2,  3;  formation  of,  124;  by  magi s, 
127,  1.  —  comparatives  declined,  110 ;  abl. 
sing,  of,  113,  2  ;  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  2 ;  denotes 
one  of  two,  212,  r.  2,  n.  1 ;  w.  abl.,  256; 
used  pleonastically.  256,  R.  12, 13. 

Comparison,  25;  of  adjs.,  122-127;  de- 
grees of,  122,3;  terminal,  124 ;— irregular, 
125  ;  defective,  126  ;  by  magis  and  maxime1 
127  ;  —  of  adverbs,  194. 

Complex  subject,  202,  1,  3,  6 ;  complex 
predicate,  203,  1,  3,  5  ;  complex  sentence, 
201,  11. 

Complures,  how  declined,  110. 

Compono,  constr.,  224,  N.  1,  3,  and  R.  4. 

Compos  and  impos,  gen.  of,  112,  2  ;  abl. 
of,  113,  e.  2 ;  115, 1,  (a.) ;  pr.  300,  e.  3. 

Composition  of  nouns,  103;  —  of  adjs., 
131 ;  —  of  verbs,  188  ;  —  of  adverbs,  193. 

Compound  verbs,  how  conjugated,  163, 
4  ;  —  subject,  202,  4  ;  —  predicate,  203,  4  ;  — 
sentence,  201,  12  ;  —  metres,  318  ;  —  words, 
in  syllabication,  23 ;  —  nouns,  declension  of, 
91;  how  formed,  103;  quantity  of  compd. 
words,  285. 

Con,  adjs.  compd.  with,  w.  dat.  222,  R.  1 ; 
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verbs  compel    with,  w.  dat.,  224;  w.  cum, 
224,  r.  4. 

Concedo,  constr.,  273,  n.  5  ;  274,  r.  7. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  198,  4. 

Concors  and  discors,  gen.  of,  112,  2  ;  abl. 
of,  113,  e.  2. 

Concrete,  nouns,  26,  R.  2;  —  adjs.,  101, 
R.  ;  used  for  abstracts,  in  expressions  of 
time,  253,  R.  6. 

Conditio,  in  abl.  249,  II. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  198,  5. 

Conduco,  with  part,  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

Condemning,  verbs  of,  w.  gen.,  217. 

Confero,  w.  dat.,  224,  n.  1,  3. 

ConJido,w.  abl., 245,  n. ;  w.  dat., 245,  R.  1. 

Con/it,  183,  12 ;  180,  N. 

Conjinis,  222,  r.  1. 

Congruo,  224,  n.  1,  3,  and  R.  4. 

Conjugation,  25,  149;  first,  155,  156; 
second,  157  ;  third,  158, 159 ;  fourth,  160 ; 
of  deponent  verbs,  161 ;  periphrastic,  162; 
general  rules  of,  163 ;  of  irregular  verbs, 
178-182;  of  defective  verbs,  183;  of  imper- 
sonal verbs,  184:  regular  and  irregular 
verbs  in  the  four  conjugations,  164-177 ;  — 
conjugations,  how  characterized,  149  ;  re- 
marks on,  162. 

Conjunctions,  198  ;  classes  of,  198  ;  coor- 
dinate, 198,  i.;  subordinate,  198,  n. ;  encli- 
tics, 198,  n.  1 ;  copulative  and  disjunctive, 
their  use,  278 ;  use  of  coordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate conjs.,  198,  r.  1 ;  repeated,  278,  R. 
7  ;  when  omitted  between  adjs.,  205,  R.  16  ; 
—  between  words  opposed,  278,  r.  6. 

Conjungo,  224,  n.  1,  3,  and  r.  4. 

Conjunctus,  222,  R.  6. 

Conjux,  gender  of,  30  ;  gen.  of,  78,  2,  (5.) 

Connecting  vowel,  150,  5;  omitted  in  2d 
root,  163,  2;  in  verbal  nouns,  102,  5,  (6.); 
in  verbal  adjs.,  129,  1  and  4,  (b.) ;  in  compd. 
nouns  and  adjs.,  103,  R.  1 ;  131,  k. 

Connection  of  tenses,  258  ;  —  of  words  by 
conjunctions,  278  ;  —  of  clauses  by  do.,  278, 
r.  3. 

Connectives,  201,  8,  9  ;  place  of,  279,  3. 

Conor,  271,  n.  1. 

Conscius,  213,  r.  1 ;  275.  in.,  (2.) 

Consentaneus,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  w.  abl., 
222,  r.  6;  consentaneum  erat,  the  indie,  in- 
stead of  the  subj.,  259,  r.  3,  (a.);  with  inf. 
as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Conse.ntio,  w.  dat.,  224,  N.  1,  3. 

Consequor  ut,  273,  N.  2. 

Consido,  241,  R.  5. 

Consonants,  3, 1 ;  division  of,  ib.  ;  double, 
3,1,2;  sounds  of,  10-12. 

Consors,  213,  R.  1. 

Constat,  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Constituo,  272,  n.  1. 

Consto,  w.  abl.,  245,  n.,  5. 

Consuetudo  est,  constr.,  262,  r.  3,  N.  2. 

Consuesco,  245,  n.,  3. 

Contendo,  273,  n.  1. 

Contentus,  w.  abl.,  244  ;  w.  perf.  inf.,  26 
R.  2. 

Conterminus,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1,  (a.) 


Continens,  abl.  of,  82,  e.  4,  (a.) 

Continental  pronunciation  of  Latin,  6. 

Contingit,  conjugation,  184;  w.  ut,  262 
R.  3;  w.  dat.  and  inf.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Continuo,  193,  n.,  1. 

Contra,  how  used,  195,  R.  7. 

Contracted  syllables,  quantity  of,  283,  in. 

Contractions  in  2d  root  of  verbs,  162,  7. 

Convenio,  233,  N. 

Convenit,  the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259,  R. 
3;  w.  inf.,  269,  r.  2. 

Convinco,  217,  R.  1. 

Copia  est,  w.  inf.,  270,  R.  1,  (c.) 

Copula,  140,  4. 

Copulative  conjs.,  198,  1 ;  repeated,  198, 
R.  (e.) 

Cor,  gender  of,  61 ;  genitive  of,  71,  e.  2, 
compds.  of,  112,  2. 

Correlative  adjs.,  139,  (2),  (3);  104, 14  ;— 
adverbs,  191,  r.  1. 

Cornu,  declined,  87. 

Crasis,  306,  (5),  and  322. 

Crater,  genitive  of,  71. 

Credo,  272,  and  R.  6  ; — crederes,  in  the 
sense  of  a  pluperfect,  260,  ii.,  R.  2  ;  —  cre- 
dendum  est,  271,  R.  2. 

Creo,  nascor,  etc.,  246,  R.  1. 

Crime,  in  genitive  after  verbs,  217. 

Crimine,  without  a  preposition,  217,  R.  2, 
(b.) 

Crude  form  or  root,  40, 10. 

-crum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Ct ,  initial,  12,  r. 

Cui  and  huic,  how  pronounced,  9,  5 ;  pr. 
306,  r.  2. 

Cujas, how  declined,  139,  4,  (b.) 

Cujus,  how  declined,  137,  5;  cujusmodi, 
etc.,  134,  r.  5. 

-culum,  verbals  in,  102,  5  ;  contracted  to 
-clum,  102,  5,  (b.) 

-cuius,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  and 
b.,1,2;  128,5. 

Cum.  prep.,  affixed  to  abl.,  241,  r.  1; 
133,  r.  4  ;  136,  r.  1 ;  how  used,  195,  r.  11 ; 
w.  abl.  of  manner,  247,2;  in  composition, 
196,  5. 

Cum  or  quum,  mood  of  the  verb  following 
it,  263,  5. 

Cum,11  while,"  2*3,  5,  R.  3. 

-cumque,  used  to  form  general  indefinites, 
191,  r.  1,  (b.);  139,  5,  R. ;  composition  and 
meaning,  139,  5,  n.  1  ;  sometimes  separated 
from  qui,  etc.,  323,  4,  (5). 

Cumprimis,  its  meaning,  193,  n.,  2. 

Cuncti  and  omnes,  w.  gen.  plur.  212,  r. 
2,  n.  6. 

-cundus,   adjs.  in,  129,  1. 

Cupido,  gender  of,  59,  R.  2. 

Cupidus,  constr.,  213,  r.  1 ;  275,  (2) ;  270, 
r.  1. 

Cupio,  271,  R.  4;  cupiens,  213,  R.  1,  (2). 

Curo,  273,  n.  1 ;  274,  R.  7;  cura  ut,  267, 
r.  3. 

Curritur,  conjugated,  184,  2 

Custos,  gender  of,  30 ;  61,  3  ;  genitive,  75, 

E.  1. 
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D. 

D  final  in  prosody,  299,  2;  before  s  in 
roots  of  nouns,  56,  r.  1 ;  in  roots  of  verbs, 
171,  3,  and  e.  5. 

Da,  pr.,  284,  r.  3,  (6.) 

Dactylic  metre,  310  and  303;  —  trimeter, 
312,  vi.;  —  dimeter,  312,  viu.  ;  —  hexameter, 
310,  I.  Dactylico -iambic  metre,  318,  i.  ;  dac- 
tylico-trochaic  heptameter,318,  iv.;  —  tetra- 
meter, 318,  v. 

Dama,  gender  of,  42,  2. 

Damni  infecti  satisdo,  etc.,  217,  R.  3. 

Dative,  37  ;  sing,  of  3d  decl.,  79 ;  plur. 
always  like  abl.,  40,  6;  exceptions  in  do. 
1st  decl.,  43  ;  of  3d  decl.,  84;  of  4th  decl., 
89,5;  used  for  predicate  nom.,  210,  n.  3; 
for  gen.,  211,  r.  5  ;  commodi  et  incommodi, 
222,  1  and  2  ;  dative  of  the  end,  227 ;  dat.  of 
the  object,  after  adjs.,  222;  different  con- 
structions instead  of,  222,  r.  4  and  6  ;  after 
idem,  222,  R.  7  ;  after  verbs,  223-227  ;  after 
verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  etc.,  224  ; 
with  ab,  ex,  de,  circum,  and  contra.  224,  R.  1 
and  2  ;  with  dis,  224,  r.  3  :  with  satis,  bene 
and  male,  225,  I.;  dat.  of  the  agent,  225,  n. 
and  in.;  of  the  possessor  after  est,  226  ;  after 
particles,  2^8 ;  dat.  with  the  ace.  223,  (1.) ; 
two  datives  after  sum,  etc.,  227;  wanting, 
225,  in.,  R.;  dativus  ethicus,  228,  n. 

Datum,  pr.,284,  e.  1,(2.) 

De,  195,  r.  12  ;  with  abl.  instead  of  ace, 
229,  r.  h,(b.):  231,  r.  3. 

Dea,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  of,  43. 

Debebat,  indie,  instead  of  subj.,  259,  R.  3. 

Decedo,  w.  abl  ,  251. 

Decerno,  273,  n.  1  and  4. 

Decet.  conjugated,  184  ;  its  construction, 
229,  r.  7;  223,  r.  2,  (&.)';  indie,  for  subj., 
259,  r.  3. 

Declarative  sentences,  200,  3. 

Dtclaro,  230,  n.  1. 

Declension,  38 ;  parts  of  speech  declined, 
25,3;  ofuouns,  38-40;  rules  of,  40;  first, 
41-45;  exceptions  in  do.,  43;  paradigms 
of,  41 ;  —  second,  48-54  ;  paradigms  of,  46; 
exceptions  in  do.,  52;  third,  55-86;  para- 
digms of,  57 ;  exceptions  in  do.,  68-85 ; 
fourth,  87-89  ;  paradigms  of,  87;  excep- 
tions in  do.,  89  ;  formed  by  contraction,  89  ; 
fifth,  90  ;  paradigms,  90:  exceptions  in,  90  ; 
—  of  adjs.,  1st  and  2d,  105-107;  third,  108 
-111 ;  —  declensions,  how  distinguished,  38; 
tabular  view  of,  39. 

Dedi,  pr.,  284,  2,  e.  1. 

Deest  mihi,  226,  R.  2  :  pr.,  306, 1,R.  1,(1.) 

Defective  nouns,  94-98;  —  adjs.,  115;  — 
verbs,  183. 

Defendo,  251,  R.  2. 

Defero,  W.  gen.  of  the  crime,  217,  R.  1. 

Deficior.  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  r.  1. 

Dpfit,  183,  13,  and  180,  ».;  226,  R.  2. 

Defieeto,  229,  r.  4. 

Defungor,  245,  I. 

Degree,  ace.  of,  231,  R.  5  ;  232,  (3.) 

Degrees  of  comparison,  122  and  123  ;  in- 
ferior degrees,  123, 1 ;  equal  degrees,  123,  3 ; 


a  small  degree,  123,  2  :  superior  degrees  va- 
riously expressed,  127,  2,  3,  4. 

Dejero,  189,  N.  3  ;  pr.,  285,  2,  e.  1. 

Dein,  deinceps,  deinde,  pr.,  306,  1,  R.  1, 
(1.) 

Delectat,  conjugated,  184;  its  construc- 
tion, 229,  r.  7;  223,  r.  2. 

Delector,  w.  quod,  273,  n.  6. 

Deli  go,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1. 

-dem,  enclitic,  134,  r.  6. 

Demonstrative  adjs.,  104,  15  ;  139,  5,  R.  ; 

—  pronouns,  134;  constr.  of,  207  ;  in  appo- 
sition to  a  clause,  207,  R.  22  ;  206,  (3) ;  used 
when  the  reference  is  not  to  the  subject, 
208,  (6) :  place  of,  279,  7 ;  ellipsis  of  de- 
monstratives before  their  relatives,  206,  (3), 
(a.);  constr.  of  dem.  adjs.,  206,  (16);  dem. 
advs.  for  dem.  pronouns,  206,  (20) ;  dem. 
pronouns  is,  etc.,  used  for  the  oblique  cases 
him,  her,  etc.  207,  R.  20;  redundant,  207, 
r.  21 ;  dem.  prons.  and  advs.  announcing  a 
proposition,  207,  R.  22. 

Demoveo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

Denarius,  value  of,  327,  R.  3 ;  divisions 
of,  ib. 

Denique,  its  use,  277, 1.,  R.  13. 

Denominatives,  adjs.,  128  ;  — verbs,  187. 1. 

Dens,  gender  of,  64,  1 ;  compds.  of,  64,  1. 

Depello,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Dependence,  defined,  203,  in.,  8:  of  tenses, 
258. 

Dependent  or  subordinate  propositions, 
201,  6. 

Deponent  verbs,  142,  r.  4  ;  conjugated, 
161;  participles  of,  162,17;  lists  of  in  1st 
conj.,  166  ;  2d  conj.,  170  ;  3d  conj.,  174  ;  4th 
conj.,  177  ;  increment  of,  289,  3. 

Deposco,  274,  r.  7. 

Depriving,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Derivation  of  nouns,  100  ;  —  of  adjs.,  128  ; 

—  of  verbs,  187  ;  — of  advs.,  192. 
Derivative  words,  quantity  of,  284. 
Deses,  gen.  of,  112,  1 :  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2  ; 

defective,  115,  2 ;  compared,  126,  4. 

Desiderative  verbs,  187,  n.,  3;  176,  N. ; 
quantity  of  the  u  in,  284,  e.  3. 

Designo,  with  two  aces.,  230,  K.  1. 

D  spero,  constr.,  224,  R.  1. 

Desuper  and  insuper,  235,  R.  8. 

Deterior,  compared,  126,  1. 

Deterreo,  quin,  ne,  or  quominus,  262,  R. 
11 ;  w.  inf,  ib.  x. 

Dcturbo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Dexter,  how  declined,  106 ;  how  com- 
pared, 125,  4. 

Deus,  declined,  53  ;  deum  for  deorum,  53. 

Di  or  dii,  53  ;  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7. 

-di  or  -dis,  see  -dis. 

Diaeresis,  306.  2 ;  mark  of,  5,  2. 

Dialysis,  306,  2,  r. 

Diana,  pr.  283,  I.,  e.  5- 

Diastole,  3r»7,  2. 

Dico,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1 ;  ellipsis  of, 
229,  r.  3,  2  ;  209,  r.  4  ;  270,  r.  2,  (b.) ;  w.  inf. 
and  ace,  272,  n.  1;  w.  ut,  273,  2,  (c); 
dicunt,  "they  say," 209,  R.  2,  (2) ;  dicor,  w. 
predicate  nominative,  210,  R.  3,    (3),  (a.) 
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and  n.  1,  cf.  271,  R.  2 ;  272,  R.  6;  die,  im- 
perative, 162,  4. 
Dicolon,  319,  2. 

Dicto  audiens,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1 ;  ditto, 
W.  comparative,  256,  R.  9. 

-dicus,  words  ending  in,  pr.  285,  2,  e.  1. 

Dido,  declined,  86 ;  genitive  of,  69,  e.  3. 

Dies,  declined,  90  ;  its  gender,  90,  e.  1 ; 
compds.  of  with  numerals,  121,  3;  quantity 
of,  285,  R.  4,  e.  3,  (6.) 

Difference,  degree  of,  how  expressed,  256, 
R.  16. 

Differo,  constr.,  251,  R.  3,  n.;  229,  r.  4, 1. 
Differing,  verbs  of,  251,  k.  3. 

Difficile  est,  the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259, 
r.  4,  (2.) ;  with  an  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2  ; 
with  supine  in  u,  276,  m.,  R.  1 ;  w.  ad,  and 
a  gerund,  276,  ni.,  R.  4. 

Digne,  w.  abl.,  244,  R.  1. 

Dignor,  w.  abl.,  244,  r.  1 ;  w.  ace.  of  the 
person,  ib.;  w.  inf.,  ib.;  w.  two  aces.,  ib. 

Dignus,  w  abl.  of  the  thing,  244  ;  w.  gen., 
244,  R.  2,  (a.);  w.  ace.  of  neut.  pron.  or 
adj.,  244,  R.  2,  (a.);  w.  inf.  or  a  subj. 
clause,  244,  r.  2,  (6.);  with  relative  and 
subj.,  264,  9  ;  w.  supine  in  u,  276,  hi.,  r.  1. 

Dimeter,  304,  2. 

Diminutive  nouns,  100,  3  :  —  adjs.  104, 11; 
128,  5  ;  —verbs,  187, n.,  4;— adverbs,  192,  r. 

Diphthongs,  4  ;  sounds  of,  9  ;  quantity  of, 
13,  4  ;  283,  n. 

Diptotes,  94. 

Dir  for  dis,  196,  (6.),  2. 

Dis  or  di,  inseparable  prep.,  196,  (&.).  2 ; 
construction  of  some  verbs  compounded 
with,  251,  R.  3,  n.  ;  pr.,  285,  2,  R.  2. 

-dis,  genitives  in,  77,  e.  1;  dis,  adj.,  gen. 
plur.  of,  114,  e.  3. 

Discerno,  251,  R.  3,  n.  ;  in  imperf.  subj. 
forpluperf.,260,  ii.,r.  2. 

Discolor,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2. 

Discord o  and  discrepo,  251,  R.  3,  and  N. 

Disertus,  pr.,  284,  e.  5,  2,  N.  1. 

Disjunctive  conjs.,  198,  2. 

Dissideo,  constr.,  251,  R  3,  and  N. 

Dissimilis,  222,  r.  1,  and  r.  2. 

Distich,  304. 

Distinguo  and  disto,  251,  R.  3,  and  S. 

Distributive  numbers,  119, 120  ;  gen.  plur. 
of,  105,  R.  4;  used  for  cardinal  numbers, 
120,  4 ;  —  for  multiplicatives,  120,  4,  (b.) 

Distrophon,  319,  3. 

Diu,  compared,  194,5. 

Dives,  gen.  sing.,  112,  1 ;  gen.  plur.,  114, 
E.  2;  115,  l,(a.) 

Division  of  words  into  syllables,  17-23. 

Do,  149,  e.  ;  w.  perf.  participles,  274,  R. 
4  ;  w.  participles  in  dus,  274,  r.  7  ;  increment 
of,  290,  e.  ;  284,  e.  4. 

-do,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  59,  2  ;  genitive 
of,  69,  e.  1. 

Doceo,  231,  r.  1 ;  w.  gen .  of  price,  214,  n.  1. 

Doleo,  w.  quod,  etc.,  273,  n.  7. 

Dominus,  decliued,  46. 

Domus,  declined,  89 ;  different  use  of 
domils  and  domi,  89,  (a.) ;  constr.  of  gen., 
221,  r.  3 ;  of  ace,  237,  R.  4  :  of  abl.,  255,  R. 
1 ;  254,  R.  2. 


Donee,  w.  subj.,  263,  4  ;  pr.  299,  4,  e. 

Dono,  w.  abl.,  249,  i.,  r.  1 ;  w.  two  da- 
tives, 227,  R.  1. 

Dos,  gen.  of,  61,  3  ;  doti  dicare,  227,  R.  2. 

Double  consonants,  3,  1. 

Doubtful  gender,  30. 

Dubito  and  non  dubito,  262,  N.  7  and  8 ; 
dubito  an  198,11,  (e.) ;  dubito  sit  ne,  etc.. 
262,  n.  8. 

Duco,  constr.,  214 ;  227,  R.  1 ;  230,  N.  1 ; 
in  numero,  or  in  loco,  230,  N.  4;  due,  im- 
perat.,162,  4. 

Dudum  im&jamdudum,  191,  R.  6. 

Duim,  duis,  etc.,  162,  1. 

Dum,  w.  subj.,  263,  2  ;  dum  ne  and  dum- 
mode  ne,  263,  2,  n.  ;  dum,  "  until,"  263,  4, 
(1.);  —  "  while,"  263,  4,  (2.)  — compounded 
with  a  negative,  277,  R.  16. 

Duntaxat,  193,  n.,  3. 

Duo,  declined,  118  ;  duum  for  duorum. 
118,  R.  1. 

-dus,  participle,  in,  how  declined,  105,  R. 
2  ;  of  neuter  deponent  verbs,  161 ;  with  sum, 
162, 15 ;  neuter  in  dum  with  est,  274,  R.  11 ; 
w.  dat.  of  person,  162,  15,  R.  5  ;  225,  in. ;  of 
dep.  verbs,  162,  17,  (b.) ;  w.  ace,  234,  r.  2  ; 
its  signification,  274,  2,  r.  7  and  8  ;  used  for 
a  gerund,  275,  n. 

E. 

E,  sound  of,  7  and  8  ;  £  changed  to  xi  or  i, 
56,  r.  4  and  5  ;  nom.  in  e  in  3d  decl.,  56, 1. 
r.  1,  7  ;  gender  of  nouns  in  e  of  3d  decl., 
66 ;  genitive  of,  68 ;  abl.  of,  82 ;  old  dat.  in, 
79  ;  ace.  plur.  in,  54,  5  ;  nom.  plur.  in,  83, 
i.,  1 ;  voc.  in,  81,  R.  ;  in  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
5th  decl.,  90,  e.  2  ;  cf.  40, 11 ;  advs.  in,  192, 
II.  ;  syncope  of  in  imperf.  of  4th  conj.,  162, 
2  ;  increment  in  e  of  3d  decl.,  287,  3 ;  plur., 
288  ;  of  verbs,  290 ;  e  endincr  the  first  part  of 
a  compound  word,  285,  R.  4  ;  e  final,  quan- 
tity of,  295.  —  e  or  ex,  prep. ,  see  ex. 

-ea,  Greek  ace.  sing,  ending  in,  54,  5,  and 
80,  in. 

Eapse,  etc.,  135,  R.  3. 

Ecce,  compounded  with  demonstrative 
pronouns,  134,  R.  2;  w.  nom.,  209,  r.  13  ;  w. 
ace,  238,  2. 

Eccum,  eccillum,  eccistam,  etc.,  134,  r.  2  : 
238,  2. 

-ecis,  gen.  in,  78,  (2.) 

Ecquis  and  ecqui,  how  declined,  137,  3, 
and  R.  3  ;  ecquse  and  ecqua,  137,  3,  R.  4 ; 
ecquis  est  qui,  264,  7,  n.  2  ;  ecquid,  interrog. 
particle,  198,  11,  and  r.  a  and  b. 

Ecquisnam ,  137,  4. 

Ectasis,  307,  2,  (3.) 

Ecthlipsis,  305,  2. 

Edepol,  199,  r.  3. 

Edico,  273,  n.  4. 

Edim,  edis,  etc.,  162, 1. 

-edis,  gen.  in,  73,  e.  1  and  112, 1. 

Editus,  w.  abl.,  246. 

Edo,  "  to  eat  "  conjugated,  181 ;  compds. 
of,  181,  N. 

-edo,  abstracts  in,  101,  1. 

Edoceo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1. 
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Efficio,  273,  N.  2  ;  —  effiaens,  w.  gen.,  213, 
R.  1,  (2.) ;  — efficitur,  w.  ut,  or  the  aec.  with 
the  inf.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  2. 

Effugio,  w.  ace.,  233,  r.  1. 

Egeo  and  indigeo,  250,  2,  R.  1  ;  220,  3. 

-egis,  genitives  in,  78,  2. 

Ego,  declined,  133. 

Eheu,  pr.,  283,  i.,  e.  5. 

Ei,  how  pronounced,  9,  1,  and  r.  1 ;  gen- 
itive in,  73,  R.  ;  pr.,  283,  i.,  e.  6,  (1.) 

-eia,  verbals  in,  102,  3. 

-eis,  fern,  patronymics  in,  100,  1,  (&.)  — 
ace  plur.  in,  85,  e.  1,  and  114,  2. 

-«us,  pr.,283,  i.,e.  6,  (3.) 

Ejus,  use  of,  208,  (6.) 

Ejusmodi  and  ejusdemmodi,  139,  5,  N.  2. 

-ela,  verbals  in,  1C2,  3. 

Elegiac  verse,  311,  R.  2. 

Ellipsis,  323  ;  of  pronoun  in  case  of  appo- 
sition, 204,  r.  4  ;  of  the  noun  of  an  adj.,  205, 
r.  7  ;  252,  r.  3 ;  of  the  antecedent,  206,  (3.) 
and  (4.);  of  meus,  etc.,  207,  R.  36  ;  of  nom., 
209,  r.  2  and  3 ;  of  verb,  209,  r.  4 ;  229,  r. 
3;  of  a  noun  limited  by  a  genitive,  211,  r. 
8 ;  of  gen.,  211,  r.  9  ;  of  a  partitive,  212,  r.  2, 
N.  3;  of  subject  ace,  239  ;  269,  r.  1 ;  of  ace 
after  trausitive  verb,  229,  r.  4 ;  of  prep.,  232, 
(2.) ;  235,  r.  5 ;  241,  r.  4 ;  248,  r.  3  ;  of  voe, 
240  ;  of  quam,  256  ;  of  participle,  in  abl.  ab- 
sol.,  257,  R.,  7  ;  of  ut  w.  subj.,  262,  r.  4;  of 
ne  after  cave,  262,  R.  6 ;  of  non  after  non 
modo,  etc.,  277,  R.  6  ;  of  conjunctions,  278, 
r.  6;  of  j  in  composition,  307  ;  of  centena 
millia,  327,  R.  6. 

-ettus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  a.  3. 

-em,  and  -en,  aces,  in,  45,  1 ;  80,  rv.  ;  -em 
in  ace  sing.  3d  decl.,  79,  80. 

Emo,  252,  r.  1. 

Emphatic  word,  its  place  in  a  sentence, 
279,  2  and  16. 

En,  interrogative  particle,  198,  11,  and  R. 
(a.);  137,  R.  3;  en,  interjection,  199;  w. 
nom.,  209,  r.  13;  w.  ace  238,  2;  -en,  ace 
in,  45,  1 ;  80,  iv. 

Enallage,  323,  3. 

Enclitics,  in  accentuation,  15,  3; — con- 
junctions, 198,  n.  1. 

Endeavoring,  verbs  of,  273,  1,  (a.) 

-endus  and  -undus,  162,  20. 

English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  6. 

Enim  and  nam,  198,  7,  and  r.  ;  279,  3, 
(a.)  and  (c.) 

Enimvero,  198,  9,  R.  (a.) 

Ennehemimeris,  304,  5. 

Ens,  participle,  154,  r.  1. 

-ensis,  adjs.  in,  128,  6,  (a.) 

-entissimus,  superlatives  in,  125,  3. 

-enus,  adjs.  in,  128.  1,  (c.) 

Eo,  conjugated,  182 ;  compds.  of,  182,  r. 
3;  w.  supine  in  um,  276,  n.,  R.  2 ;  w.  two 
datives,  227,  R.  1. 

-eo,  verbs  in  of  1st  conj.,  165,  R.  3. 

Eo,  pron.  w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  16. 
As  adverb  of  place,  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4,  n.  2, 
(b.)  —  of  degree,  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  4,  N.  3.  As 
an  illative  conj.,  198,  6. 

Eodem,  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4,  N.  2. 


eos,  Greek  gen.  in,  76,  e.  7  ;  54, 5  ;  pr.  283, 

,e.  6,(2.) 

Epanadiplosis,  324,  18. 

Epanados,  324,  19. 

Epanalepsis,  324,  16. 

Epanaphora,  324,  13. 

Epanastrophe,  324, 17. 

Epanorthosis,  324,  32. 

Epenthesis,  322,  3. 

Epicene  nouns,  33. 

Epistrophe,  324, 14. 

Epizeuxis,  324,  20. 

Epidor,  with  abl.,  245,  n.,  4. 

Epulum,  92,  6. 

Equality,  how  denoted,  123,  3. 

Eques,  gender  of,  31,  2  ;  used  collectively. 
209,  r.  11,  (1.)  (c.) 

Equidem,  its  composition  and  use,  191, 
R.  4. 

-er,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl. ,  46  —  syncopated , 
48,  1 ;  of  3d  decl. ,  gender  of,  58  and  60 ;  gen- 
itive of,  70  and  71 ;  syncopated,  71  ;  — adjec- 
tives in,  superlative  of,  125 ;  annexed  to  pres. 
infin.  pass.,  162,  6. 

Erga,  how  used,  195,  R.  7. 

-ere,  in  3d  pers.  plur.  of  perf.  indie  active. 
162,  8. 

-eris,  genitives  in,  76  ;  73,  e.  2;  74,  e.  1 ; 
and  112, 1  and  2. 

Ergo,  w.  gen.,  247,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Erotesis,  324,  31. 

-errimus,  superlatives  in,  125, 1. 

-es,  proper  names  in,  44,  1 ;  -es  and  -e  in 
Greek  nouns  changed  to  a,  45,  3  ;  nouns  in 
of  3d  decl.  increasing  in  genitive,  gender  of, 
58  ;  61 ;  genitive  of,  73  ;  genitive  of  adjs.  in, 
112  ;  not  increasing,  gender  of,  62  ;  genitive 
of,  73 ;  in  nom.,  ace,  and  voe  plur.  of  mase 
and  fern,  nouns  of  3d  decl.,  83,  i. ;  85 ;  final, 
sound  of,  8,  e.  2 ;  quantity  of,  300. 

Escit,  154,  r.  4. 

Esse  and  fuisse,  ellipsis  of,  270,  R.  3. 

-esso,  -isso  or  -so,  intensives  in,  187,  n.,  5. 

Est,  w.  dat.  of  a  possessor,  226;  est,  qui, 
with  subj.,  264,  6 ;  so  est,  unde,  ubi,  cur,  or 
ut,  264,  6,  r.  3. 

Et  and  que,  198, 1,  R.  (a.);  et  ipse,  207, 
r.  27,  (ft.);  ellipsis  of  et,  278,  r.  6,(6.);  et  is, 
et  id,  et  is  quidem,  207,  R.  26,  (c);  et — «, 
et — que,  et  — neque  or  nee,  198,  1,  R.  (e.)  ; 
etnon,  198, 1,  (c.) 
Etenim,  198,  7,  R.  (a.) 
Etiam,  198,1,  R.  (d.) ;  with  comparatives, 
256,  R.  9,  (6.);   127,  3;  etiamnum,  etiam 
turn,  191,  r.  7. 
-etis,  genitive  in,  73  ;  112, 1. 
Etsi  and  etiamsi,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 
-etum,  derivative  nouns  in,  100,  7. 
Etymology,  24-199. 

Eu,  the  diphthong,  9,  3;  when    not   a 
diphthong,  9, 3,  R.  3  ;  in  voe  sing,  of  Greek 
nouns  in  eus,  81. 
Euphemism,  324, 11. 

Eus,  nouns  in  of  2d  decl.,  54,  5;  —  adjs. 

in,  128,  1  and  2  ;  Greek  proper  names  in, 

283,  n.  2 ;  gen.  of,  76,  e.  7  ;  ace  of,  180,  in. 

-ev  and  -etu,  in  2d  and  3d  roots  of  verbs, 

167. 
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Evado,  constr.,  251,  N. 

Evenit,  conjugated,  184;  eventt  ut>  262, 
R.  3. 

Ex  and  e,  prep.,  how  used,  195,  R.  2  and 
13  ;  used  with  partitives  instead  of  the  gen- 
itive, 212,  n.  4  ;  sometimes  omitted,  251,  and 
R.  1 ;  ex  quo,  scil.  tempore,  253,  N.  4. 

-ex,  gender  of  nouns  in,  65,  2. 

Exadversus,  w.  ace,  195,  R.  3. 

Excedo,  w.  ace,  233.  (3.),  n. 

Excello,  constr.,  256^  r.  16,  (3.) 

Excito,  w.  ut,  273,  n.  4. 

Excludo,  constr.,  251,  N. 

Exeo,  constr.,  251,  n. 

Existimo,  w.  gen.,  214  ;  w.  two  aces.,  230, 
N.  1 ;  existimor,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Exlex,  112,  2  ;  196, 1.,  6. 

Exos,  genitive  of,  112,  2. 

Exosus,  183,  1,  n. 

Exsi stunt  qui,  w.  suhj.,  264,  6. 

Exter,  105,  3,  and  n.  ;  comparison  of, 
125,4. 

Expedio,  251,  N.  ;  expedit,  w.  dat.,  223,  R. 
2,(6.) 

Experior  si,  198,  11,  (e.) 

Expers,  w.  gen.,  213,  R.  1,(3.),  and  r.  5, 
(2.) 

Extemplo,  193,  n.,1. 

Extern,  how  compared,  125,  4;  extremus, 
how  used,  205,  R.  17  ;  extremum  est,  ut, 
262,  r.  3. 

Exuo}  constr.,  224,  R.  2;  exuor,  234,  I., 
r.  1. 


F. 


Fabula,  ellipsis  of,  29,  2. 

Fac,  imperative,  162,  4  ;fac  ut  or  we,  267, 
r.  3  ;fac,  a  suppose  or  granting,"  w.  ace.  and 
inf.,  273,  n.  3;  pr.,  299,  e.  4. 

Facile,  adv.,  192,  4,  (6.);  w.  superlatives, 
etc.,  277,  R.  7. 

Facilis,  constr., 276,  in.,  r.  4 ;  222,  r.  1,  (a.) 

Facio  and  compds.,  passive  of,  180  and  n.  ; 
changes  of  in  the  compds.,  189,  N.  1 ;  w. 
gen.  of  value,  214,  r.  2 ;  w.  two  aces.,  230, 
N.  1;  w.  ahl.,  250,  r.  3;  w.  ut  and  subj., 
273,  1,  n.  2  and  3;  w.  participle,  273,  1; 
w.  de,  etc.,  250,.  R.  3;  facere  non  possum 
quin,  262,  2  ;  facere  quod,  273,  N.  8  ;  ellipsis 
of,  209,  r.  4  ;  facere  certiorem,  230,  N.  3. 

Faliscan  verse,  312,  xi. 

Fallit  me,  229,  r.  7. 

Familia  with  paler,  etc.,  gen.  of,  43,  2. 

Familiaris,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.);  with 
.  gen.,  222,  r.  1.  (c.) 

Far,  its  root,  56,  n.,  r.  6 ;  gen.  of,  71,  e. 
2;  abl.,82,E.  1,(6.);  94  and  95. 

Fas,  gender  of,  62,  e.  2 ;  94  ;  fas  erat,  the 
indie,  instead  of  the  subj  ,  259,  r.  3  \fas  est, 
W.  supine  in  w,  276,  in.,  r.  2. 

Faxo,  faxim  and  faxem,  162,  9,  and  183, 

R.  1. 

Faux,  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (5);  hut  cf.  list 
under  94 ;  gen.  plur.,  83,  n.,  3. 

Favetur,  conjugated,  384.  2,  (6.)  constr., 
223. 

Fearing,  verbs  of,  w.  ut  and  we,  262,  r.  7. 


Febris,  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7,  (1.) 

Fecundus,  w.  gen.  or  abl. ,213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Feet,  in  poetry,  302  ;  isochronous,  302,  R. 

Fel,  its  root,  56,  n.,  r.  6;  its  genitive,  70, 
e. '  94. 
'  Felix,  declined,  111 ;  213,  R.  4,  (1.) 

Femina,  added  to  epicene  nouns,  33,  N. 

Feminine  nouns,  of  1st  decl.,  41 ;  of  2d 
decl.,  49-51 ;  of  3d  decl.,  62;  exceptions  in, 
62-65. 

Femur,  genitive  of,  71,  3. 

Fer,  162,  4 ;  quantity  of,  299,  e.  4. 

Fero,  conjugated,  179;  its  compds.,  172, 
list ;  fertur,  constr.  of,  271,  R.  2. 

-feus,  comparison  of  adjs.  in,  125,  3,  (a.) 

Fido,  how  conjugated,  142,  r.  2;  w.  abl., 
245,  ii. ;  w.  dat.,  245,  h.,  r.  1 ;  223,  r.  2. 

Fidi  {from  fndo),  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (1.) 

Figures  of  pros  dy,  305-307 ;  of  orthog- 
raphy and  etymology,  322 ;  of  syntax,  323  ; 
of  rhetoric,  324. 

Filia,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  43. 

Filius,  voc.  sing.,  52. 

Filling,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  249,  i.  ;  w.  gen., 
220,3. 

Final  syllables,  quantity  of,  294-301;  — 
conjunctions,  198,  8. 

Finitimus,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  (a.) 

Fio,  conjugated,  180  ;  w.  gen.  of  value, 
214,  r.  2  ;  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1 ;  fit  and 
fieri  non  potest  tit,  262,  R.  3  :  fit  per  me,  262, 
r.  11 ;  quantity  oft  info,  283,  e.  1. 

Flagito,w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  w.  «t, 
273,  n.  4. 

Flecto,  used  reflexively,  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Flocci  habere,  etc.,  214,  R.  1. 

Fluo  and  struo,  2d  and  3d  roots  of,  171,  N. 

Follow,  in  what  sense  used,  203,  9. 

Fons,  gender  of,  64,  1. 

Foras  and  j oris,  237,  R.  5,  (c.) 

Forem,fore,  etc.,  154.  r.  3  ;  162,  12,  (1.) ; 
w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1. 

Fractional  expressions,  121,  6. 

Freeing,  verbs  of,  251. 

Frenum,  plur.  freni  -and  frena,  92,  5. 

Frequens,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.) ; 
cf.  r.4,  (1.) 

Frequentative  verbs,  187,  n.,  1;  quantity 
oft  in,  284,  e.  4. 

Fretus,w.  abl.,  244;  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  6; 
w.  inf.,  244,  r.  2,  (b.) 

Fructus,  declined,  87. 

Frugi,  115,  4  ;  comparison  of,  125,  5. 

Fruor,  w.  abl.,  245,  i.  ;  w.  ace,  245,  I.  R. 

Frux,  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (5.) :  94. 

Fugio,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  210,  r.  3  (2.); 
fuge,  poetically,  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  3  :  fug  it  me, 
'229,  r.  7. 

Fui,  etc.,  in  compound  tenses,  162,  12, 
(1.);  fuisse,vf.  perf.  pass,  participles,  268, 
r.  1,(6.) 

Fungor,  w.  abl  ,  245, 1. ;  w.  ace,  245,  R., 
275,  n.,  r.  1. 

Fuo,  root  of  fui,  154,  r.  2  and  3 ;  fulum, 
pr.,284,E.  1,(2)  {b.^ 

Euro,  183,  R  2. 

Furor,  w.  dat.  or  abl  ,  224,  R.  2. 

Future  tense    145,  in. ;  how  supplied  ir 
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the  subj.,  260,  R.  7;  future  perfect  tense, 
145,  vi. ;  old  form  in  so,  162,  9  and  10  ; 
future  indie,  for  imperative,  267,  R.  2 ;  259, 
r.  1,  (4.);  fut.  imperative,  267,  (2.),  (3.); 
future  pass.  part.  w.  ace,  234,  i.,  r.  2  ;  fut. 
perf.  for  fut.,  259,  r.  1,  (5.) 

Futitrum  esse  or  fore,  ut,  w.  subj. ,  268,  R.  4, 
(b.);futurumfuisse,  ut,  268,  R.  5. 


G. 

G,  sound  of,  10 ;  before  5  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  R.  2 ;  in  roots  of  verbs,  171,  1, 
and  e.  5. 

Galliambus,  314,  x. 

Gaudeo,  how  conjugated,  142,  r.  2;  with 
abl.,  247,  1,  (2);  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1;  with 
quod,  etc.,  273,  n.  6. 

Gemo,  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1. 

Gems,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 

-gena,  compounds  in,  43,  2. 

Gener,  declined,  46. 

General  relatives,  139,  5,  R. ;  how  used, 
207,  R.  29. 

General  indefinites,  139,  5,  R. 

Gender,  26,  7  and  27;  its  divisions,  27; 
general  rules  of,  27-34 ;  natural  and  gram- 
matical, 27;  masc.  from  signification,  28; 
fern,  from  do.,  29;  common  and  doubtful, 
30  ;  epicene,  33 ;  neuter  appellatives  of  per- 
sons, 32,  2  ;  of  Greek  nouns,  34,  R.  1 ;  neu- 
ter, 34  ;  of  1st  decl. ,  41 ;  exes,  in  1st  decl. ,  42  ; 
of  2d  decl.,  46  ;  exes,  in  2d  decl.,  49  ;  of  3d 
decl.,  58,  62,  and  66  ;  exes,  in  3d  decl.,  59- 
67 ;  of  4th  decl.,  87  :  exes,  in  4th  decl.,  88  ; 
of  5th  decl.,  90  ;  exes,  in  5th  decl.,  90  ;  gen- 
der of  adjs.,  205. 

Genero,  w.  abl.,  246,  R.  1 ;  generatus,  w. 
abl.,  246. 

Genitive,  37  ;  sing.,  1st  decl.,  exes,  in,  43 ; 
of  3d  decl.,  68 ;  of  adjectives,  3d  decl.,  112 ; 
plur.,  1st  decl.,  contracted,  43  ;  2d  decl. 
do.,  53;  3d  decl.,  83  ;  terminal  letters  in  all 
the  declensions,  40,  5  ;  of  adjectives,  3d 
decl.,  112  and  114;  after  nouns,  211;  its 
place,  279,  r.  ;  what  relations  it  denotes, 
211,  r.  1 ;  subjective  and  objective,  211,  R.  2 ; 
of  substantive  pronouns  objective,  211,  r. 
3  ;  possessive  adjective  used  for,  211,  r.  4 ; 
dative  used  for,  211,  r.  5 ;  of  character  or 
quality,  211,  r.  6 ;  of  measure,  211,  R.  6, 
and  (3.)  and  (6.) ;  noun  limited  by,  omitted, 

211,  R.  7  ;  wanting,  in  the  predicate  after 
sum,  211,  r.  8;  in  other  cases,  211,  r.  8,  (4); 
omitted,  211,  r.  9  ;  two  genitives,  211,  r.  10  ; 
gen.  after  opus  and  usus,  211,  11  ;  how 
translated,  211,  R.  12  ;  after  partitives,  212  ; 
after  a  neuter  adjective  or  adj.  pronoun, 

212,  r.  3 ;  its  place,  279,  10 ;  after  adverbs, 
212,  r.  4 :  after  adjectives,  213 ;  of  cause  or 
source,  213,  R.  2 ;  different  constructions 
instead  of,  213,  r.  4 ;  after  dignvs  and  in- 
digitus,  244,  r.  2;  after  verbs,  214-220; 
after  sum,  and  verbs  of  valuing,  214;  of 
crime,  217 ;  after  verbs  of  admonishing,  218  ; 
after  verbs  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  220 ;   instead  of  abl   after  verbs  of 
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abounding,  etc.,  220,  3 ;  instead  of  predicate 
ace,  230,  N.  4 ;  of  place,  221;  after  parti- 
cles, 221,  n.,  in.  ;  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  r.  1 ; 
plur.  depending  on  a  gerund,  275,  R.  1, 
(3.);  place  of,  after  neuter  adjectives,  279, 
10. 

Genitives,  two,  limiting  the  same  noun, 
211,  r.  10. 

Genitus,v?.  abl.,  246- 

Genius,  voe  sing.,  52. 

Gentium,  212,  R.  4,  N.  2. 

Genus,  in  ace  instead  of  the  gen.  or  abl., 
as,  id  genus,  omne  genus,  etc..  234,  ii.,  R. 
3, /in. ;  211,  r.  6,  (4.) ;  231,  r.  6  ;  used  with 
the  genit.  instead  of  an  apposition,  211,  r. 
2,n. 

Georgicon,  54,  4. 

Gero  smdfero,  compounds  of,  in  nouns  of 
2d  decl.,  47;  in  adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  decls., 
105,  3  ;  not  compared,  127,  7. 

Gerundives,  defined,  275,  R.  2  ;  how  used, 
275,  n. 

Gerunds,  25,  and  148,  2;  by  what  cases 
followed,  275  ;  and  gerundives,  genitiva  of, 
275,  m.,  r.  1 ;  nouns  which  they  follow,  ib. 
(1.) ;  adjectives,  ib.  (2.) ;  after  sum  denoting 
tendency,  275,  (5);  instead  of  a  noun  in 
apposition,  211,  r.  2,  n.  ;  dat.  of,  275,  R.  2  ; 
ace  of,  275,  R.  3  ;  abl.  of,  275,  R.  4  ;  infin. 
for,  after  adj.,  270,  r.  1,  (a.) 

Gigno,  pr.,284,  R.  3. 

Gl,  tl,  and  thl,  in  syllabication,  18,  3. 

Glorior,  with  abl.,  247,  1,  (2.);  w.  ace, 
232,  n.  l,and(3.) 

Glyconic  verse,  304,  2  ;  316,  iv. 

Gn,  initial,  12,  R. 

Gnarus,  w.  gen.,  213,  R.  1;  cf.  r.  4,  (1.) 

-go,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  59,  2  ;  genitive 
of,  69,  e.  1. 

Golden  age,  of  Roman  literature,  329,  2. 

Government  defined,  203,  7. 

Grammatical  subject,  202.  2 ;  cases  of, 
202,  r.  4  ;  predicate,  203,  2  ;  figures,  322. 

Gratia,  w.  gen.,  247,  R.  2  ;  its  place,  279, 
r.  ;  gratias  ago,  constr.,  273,  n.  6. 

Gratum  mihi  est,  quod,  273,  N.  6. 

Gratulor,  constr.,  273,  N.  7. 

Grave  accent,  5,  2,  and  4,  2 ;  15,  R.  8. 

Gravidus  and  gravis,  w.  gen.  or  abl., 
213,  r.  5,(3.) 

Greek  nouns,  gender  of,  34,  R.  1 ;  termi- 
nations of  in  1st  decl.,  44;  in  2d  decl.,  54; 
terminations  of  in  3d  decl.,  55,  R. ;  ace  of 
in  3d  decl.,  80 :  declension  of,  in  do.,  86. 

Greek  or  limiting  ace,  234,  r.  2. 

Grex,  gender  of,  65,  2 ;  genitive  of,  78, 
2,(2.) 

Grus,  gender  of,  30;  genitive  of,  76,  e.  3. 

Guilt  and  innocence,  adjectives  of,  with 
gen.,  217,  R.  1. 

H. 

H,  its  nature,  2,  6  ;  its  place  in  syllabi- 
cation, 18, 1;  before  .s  in  verbal  roots,  171, 
1;  in  prosody,  283,  i-,(6.) 

Habeo,  with  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1  ;  habere 
in  numero  or  in  loco,  230,  n.  4  ;  w.  gen.  of 
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value,  214,  r.  2  ;  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  1 ; 
w.  two  datives,  227,  r.  1 ;  w.  participle  perf. 
pass.,  274,  R.  4;  w.  participle  in  dus,  274, 
R.  7,  (a.);  habeo,  non  habeo,  or  nihil  habeo, 
quod,  w.  subj.,  264,  N.  3;  haberi,  w.  predi- 
cate nom.,  210,  R.  3,  (3.),  (c)j  271,  n.  2, 
and  r.  4. 

Habito,  w.  gen.  of  price,  214,  N.  1 ;  w. 
abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  1. 

Hac  in  answer  to  qua?  191,  R.  1,  (c.) 
Hactenus,  adv.  of  place  and  time,  191,  r. 

l,'ter-) 

Hadria,  gender  of,  42,  2. 

Hxc,  for  has,  134,  r.  1.    * 

Haud,  signification  and  use,  191 ,  R.  3 ; 
haud  multum  abest  quin,  262,  N.  7  ;  haud 
scio  an,  198,  11,  R.  (e.) 

Hebes,  gen.  of,  112, 1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3  ; 
defective,  115,2. 

Hei  mihi,  228,  3. 

Hellenism,  323,  R.  (2.) 

Hem,  w.  dat.,  228,  3;  w.  ace,  238,  2;  w. 
voc,  240,  r.  1. 

Hemistich,  304. 

Hemiolius,  304,  5. 

Hendiadys,  323,  2,  (3.) 

Hepar,  genit.  of,  71 ;  abl.  of,  82,  e.  1,  (b.) 

Hephthemimeris,  304,  5. 

Heres,  gender  of,  31,  2 ;  genitive,  73, 
e.  1. 

Heroic  caesura,  310,  4  and  5. 

Heros.  genitive,  75,  2;  ace,  80,  R.  ;  dat. 
plur.,  84 ;  ace.  plur.,  85,  e.  2  ;  declined,  86. 

Heteroclite  nouns,  93. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  34,  R.  2 ;  92. 

Hetero^s,  323,  3,  (2.) 

Hexameter  verse,  310  ;  Priapean,  310,  n. 

Hiatus,  279,  18. 

Hibernus,  pr.,  284,  E.  5,  R.  2. 

Hie,  pron.,  declined,  134;  distinguished 
from  Me,  207,  R.  23  ;  hie  —  hie,  for  hie  — ille, 
207,  R.  23,  {b.) ;  related  in  time  like  nunc  and 
tunc,  (  ib.  c.) 

Hie,  adv.  of  place,  hie,  hinc,  hue,  etc., 
referring  to  tbe  place  of  the  speaker,  191,  r. 
1,  («.);  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2,(6.);  adv. 
of  time,  191,  r.  1,  (g.) 

Him,  her,  etc.,  how  expressed  in  Latin, 
207,  R.  20. 

Hipponactic  trimeter,  314,  n. ;  tetrameter 
314, iv. 

Historical  present,  145,  i.,  3  ;  perfect,  145, 
rv.,  r.  ;  for  the  pluperfect,  259,  r.  1,  (d.); 
infinitive,  209,  r.  5  ;  tenses,  258. 

Hoc,  pleonastic,  207,  R.  21  and  22  ;  hoc  w. 
partitive  gen.,  212,  r.  3,  N.  1 ;  hoc  with 
comparatives,  256,  R.  16. 

Hodie,  pr.  285,  2,  e.  1. 

Homo,  gender  of,  31,  2  ;  genitive,  69,  E.  2  ; 
homo,  homines,  ellipsis  of,  209,  R.  2,  (2.) ; 
205,  R.  7,  (1.);229,r.  4. 

Homoeopropheron,  324,  26. 

Honor,  (  os),  declined,  57. 

Horace,  key  to  the  odes  of,  321. 

Horatian  metres,  320. 

Horreo,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Hortor,  w.  ad,  225,  R.  1 ;  w.  ut,  ne,  etc., 
273,  2 ;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 


Hospes,  gender  of,  30 ;  formation  of  nom. 
sing.,  56,  i.,  r.  3  ;  genitive,  73,  2  ;  abl.,  113, 
e.  2;  as  an  adj.,  129,  8. 

Hostis,  w.  gen.  or  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (c.) 

u  However"  w.  a  relative,  how  expressed 
in  Latin,  280,  in.,  (3.) 

Hue,  w.  genitive,  212,  r.  4,  N.  2,  (&.) ;  hue- 
cine  rerum,  212,  R.  4,  N.  3. 

Humi,  constr.,221,  R.  3 ;  humo,  254,  R.  2  ; 
255,  R.  1. 

Huic,  pronunciation  of,  9,5;  pr.,306,  e. 

Hujus  nonfacio,  214,  R.  1. 

Hujusmodi,  134,  R.  5 ;  w.  qui  and  the 
subj.,  264,1,  n. 

Hypallage,  323,  4,  (3.) 

Hyperbaton,  323,  4. 

Hyperbole,  324,  5. 

Hypercatalectic  or  hypermeter  verse,  304, 
3,(4.) 

Hypothetical  sentences,  259,  R.  3,  (c), 
{d.),  and  r.  4  ;  260,  H. ;  in  the  inf.,  268,  R. 
4  — r.  6. 

Hysteron  proteron,  323,  4,  (2.) 


I,  its  sound,  7  and  8  ;  i  and  j  but  one 
character,  2,  3 ;  i  for  ii  in  gen.  of  2d  decl., 
52  ;  i  changed  to  e  in  forming  certain  noms. , 
56,  i. ,  R.  3 ;  nouns  in  i,  gender  of,  66 ;  gen- 
itive of,  68  ;  genitive  of  Greek  nouns  in,  73, 
r.  ;  dat.  of  3d  deci.  in,  79  ;  abl.  sing,  in,  82  ; 
113;  in  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  5th  decl.,  90, 
e.  2  ;  i  ending  the  former  part  of  a  com- 
pound noun  or  adj.,  103,  R.  1 ;  131,  n.  ;  i  in 
dat.  sing,  of  nine  adjs.  in  us  and  er,  107  ;  in 
1st  person  sing,  of  the  perf.  act.,  147,  3 ;  t, 
the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  4th  conj..  149, 
2  ;  cf.  150,  5  ;  i  or  e  for  the  Greek  ei,  283,  e. 
6,  (1);  increment  in,  3d  decl., 287,  3;  plur., 
288 ;  of  verbs,  290  :  i  final,  quantity  of,  285, 
r.  4 ;  296. 

-ia,  abstracts  in,  101,  3;  in  nom.,  ace. 
and  voc.  plur.,  83 ;  85. 

-incus,  adjs.  in,  128,1,  (d.) 
Iambic  metre,  314  ;  303  ;  tetrameter,  314, 
in.  ;  trimeter,  314,  I.  ;  catalectio,  314,  iv. ; 
dimeter,  314,  vi. ;   hypermeter,  314,  Vii.  ; 
acephalous,  314,  vm. ;  catalectic,  314,  ix. ; 
iambico- dactylic  metre,  318,  n. 
-iantfs,  adjs.  in,  128,  6,  (/.  ) 
-ias,  fern,  patronymics  in,  100,  1,  (b.) 
lbi,  ellipsis  of  before  ubi,  206,  (3),  (a.) 
-ids,  genitives  in,  78,  2.  (2.)  and  (3.) 
-icius,  adjs.  in,  128,  2  ;  -icius  or  -itius,  ver- 
bal adjs.  in,  129,  5. 
Ictus,  308,  3. 
-iculus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  R. 

-icus,  adjs.  in,  128,1,  {d.),  and  2,  (a.), and 
6,  (t.) 

Id,  before  a  relative  pron.,  206,  (13.) ;  w. 
gen.  212,  r.  3:  id  temporis,  setatis,  id  genus, 
etc.,  234,  H.,  R.  3 ;  253,  r.  3 ;  id  ago,  constr., 
273,  n.  1;  207,  R.  22;  id  quod  instead  of 
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quod.  208,  (13.),  (&•)>  as  ace.  of  degree,  etc., 
232,  (3.) 

Idem,  declined,  134,  R.  6 ;  how  used,  207, 
r.  27;  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  3;  w.dat.,222,  r.  7; 
207,  R.  27,  {d.) ;  supplying  the  place  of  item, 
etiam,  or  tamen,  207,  R.  27 ;  idem  qui ,  ac, 
atque,  ut,  cum,  etc.,  207, R.  27, (rf.);  22'A  R- 
7  ;  idem  —  idem,  "  at  once,"  2u7,  R.  27,  (c.) ; 
as  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

Ides,  326,  2. 

-ides,  and  -iades,  patronymics  in,  100,  1. 
(a.);  pr.  291,  4. 

Idiotism,  325,  6. 

-idis,  genitives  in,  73,  e.  1 ;  74,  e.  2. 

ldoneus,  qui,  264,  9  ;  270,  R.  1. 

-idus,  adjs.  in,  129,  2. 

-iei,  in  5th  decl.,  quantity  of  the  e,  283, 
i.,  e.  2. 

-ie.s,  advs.  in,  192,  n.,  3. 

Igitur,  198,  6 ;  its  place,  279,3,  (b.) ;  equiv- 
alent to  "  I  say,"  278,  r.  10. 

lgnarus,  w /genitive,  213,  r.  1 ;  275,  in.  r. 
1,(2.) 

-ii  in  genitive  contracted,  52;  how  ac- 
cented, 14,  E. 

-He,  derivative  nouns  in,  100,  9. 

-His,  adjs.  in,  129,  4;  128,  2. 

lilac,  in  answer  to  qua  ?  191,  r.  1,  (d.) 

Illacrimo,  w.  dat.,  224,  N.  1,  4. 

Illative  conjunctions,  198,  6- 

Ille,  declined,  134;  its  uses,  207,  R.  20- 
26 ;  w.  quidem,  redundant,  207,  R.  21 ;  its 
relation  to  time,  207,  R.  23,  (r.) ;  as  a  pron.  of 
the  3d  pers.,  207.  R.  20  ;  relation  of  hie  and 
ille,  207,  R.  23 ;  ille,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264, 1,  n. 

Illic,  pron.,  how  declined,  134,  r.  3 ;  illic, 
illuc,  illinc.  advs.,  their  reference,  191,  r.  1, 
(e.) 

-illimus,  superlatives  in,  125,  2. 

Illiusmodi,  134,  5.   , 

-Mo,  verbs  in,  187,  n.,  4. 

Mud,  w.  genitive,  212,  r.  3,  n.  1,  (a.); 
pleonastic,  207,  R.  22  ;  as  ace.  of  degree,  232, 
(3.) 

llludo,  w.  dat.,  224,  4. 

-illus,  a  urn,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  A.  3. 

-im,  in  ace.  sing.  3d  decl.,  79,  80  ;  im  for 
eum,  134,  r.  1;  -im,  is,  etc.,  in  pres.  subj., 
162,  1  ;  adverbs  in,  192,  i.  and  n. 

Imbecillus,  pr.,  284,  2,  e.  2. 

Imbuo,  constr.,  231,  R.  4. 

Imitative  verbs,  187,  3. 

Immemor,  gen.  of,  112,  2 ;  abl.,  113,  E.  3  ; 
gen.  plur.,  114,  e.  2. 

Immo,  191,  r.  3. 

Immodicus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Immunis,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  r.  5,  (3.) 
cf.  251,  n. 

-imonium,  deriv.  nouns  in,  100,  6  ;  and 
-imonia,  verbals  in,  lu2,  3. 

Impatiens,  w.  genit..  213,  R.  1,  (2.) 

Impavidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

Impedio,  w.  quin,  232,  n.  7;  w.  quominus, 
262,  r.  11;  w.  inf.,  262,  r.  11,  n. 

Impello,  273,  n.  4. 

Imperative,  143,3;  its  tenses,  145,  R.  3; 
how  used,  267,(1.),  (2.);  irregular,  162,  4 
and  5  ;  subj.  for  imperative  267,  R.  2  ;  sing. 


for  plur.,  209,  n.  2  ;  used  as  a  noun,  205,  r. 
8. 

Imperfect  tense,  145,  n. ;  w.  oportet,  etc., 
259,  r.  3 ;  the  imperf.  indie,  for  plup.,  subj., 
259,  r.  4. 

Imperitus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.);  of 
gerund,  275,  in.,  R.  1,  (2.) 

Impero,  constr.,  273,  n.  4;  262,  r.  4;  w. 
dat.  and  ace,  223,  R.  2,(1.) 

Impersonal  verbs,  184  ;  subject  of,  184,  2 ; 
list  of  in  2d  conj.,  169  ;  184,  R.  1 ;  in  1st,  3d, 
and  4th  conj.,  184,  R.  1 ;  constr.  w.  gen.,  215, 
(1) ;  219  ;  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  n.  (b.) ;  w.  ace, 
229,  r.  6  and  7. 

Impertio,  249,  I.,  and  R.  3 ;  225,  R.  1,  (6.) 

Impetro,  ut,  273,  N.  2. 

Impleo,  249,  r.  1;  220,  3. 

Impono,  241,  r.  5. 

Impos  and  impotens,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1, 
(3.) 

Imprimis,  193,  n.,  2. 

Imprudens,  improvidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R. 

Impubes,  genitive,  112, 1 ;  abl.,  113,  e.  2  : 
115,  1,  (a.) 

Bnpulsus,  w.  abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2,  (b.) 

-in,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  ii.,.r.  1  and  2  ; 
in  ace.  sing.,  79. 

In,  prep.,  constr.,  235,  (2.);  signification 
and  use,  195,  R.  14 ;  in  composition,  196,  7  ; 
in  with  abl.  instead  of  predicate  ace,  230, 
n.  4;  constr.  of  verbs  compd.  with,  224;  w. 
abl.  after  verbs  of  placing,  holding,  regard- 
ing, assembling,  etc.,  241,  r.  5;  ellipsis  of 
with  some  ablatives  of  place,  254  and  rs.  ; 
with  ablatives  of  time,  253,  n.  1,  and  r.  5; 
with  names  of  towns,  254,  r.  2  and  r.  3. 

lnanis,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Incassum,  193,  ii.,  4. 

Incedo,  233,  (3),  n.  ;  210,  R.  3,  (2.) 

Inceptive  verbs,  187,  n.,  2  ;  list  of,  173. 

Incertus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1 ;  incertum  est 
an,  198, 11,  R.  (e.);  265,  R.  3. 

Inchoatives,  see  Inceptive  Verbs. 

Incidit  ut,  262,  r.  3. 

Incito,  constr.,  225,  R.  1;  incitatus,  w. 
abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2,  {b.) 

Incipio,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Inclino,  constr.,  229,  r.  4, 1 ;  225,  nr. 

Incommodo,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  N.  (b.) 

Increment  of  nouns,  286;  sing,  num., 
287  ;  plur.  num.,  288  ;  of  verbs,  289. 

Incrementum,  324,  22. 

Increpo  and  increpito,  w.  gen.,  217,  R.  1. 

lncumbo,  w.  dat.,  224,  4  ;  w.  ad,  224,  r.  4. 

Incuso,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 

Inde,  ellipsis  of  before  unde,  206,  (3.),  (a.); 
inde  loci,  212,  r.  4,  N.  4. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  34 ;  94  ;  —  adjectives, 
115,  4. 

Indefinite  adjectives,  104;  139,  5,  R.  ;  — 
pronouns,  138  ;  —  adverbs,  191,  r.  4. 

Indicative  mood,  143,  1  ;  its  tenses,  145 ; 
how  used,  259  ;  tenses  used  one  for  another, 
259,  R.  1-4 ;  indie  of  the  preterites  with 
oportet,  etc.,  259,  r.  3  ;  in  inserted  clauses, 
266,  2,  r.  3  and  5  ;  266, 1,  R.  1. 

lndico,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 
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lndigeo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2.);  w.  genit. 
220,  3. 

Indignor,  constr. ,  273,  5,  n.  6. 

Indignus,  w.  abl.,  244;  w.  genit.  244,  R. 
2 ;  indlgnus  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  9  ;  w.  supine 
in  u,  276,  in. ,  R.  1. 

lndigus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2.) 

Indirect  questions,  subj.  in,  265  : — indirect 
reference,  266,  3  :  —  indirect  discourse,  266, 
1,  n.  and  2. 

Induco,  id  animum  inducer  e,  233,  (1.); 
pass.  w.  ace,  234,  R.  1;  inductus,  w.  abl. 
of  cause,  247,  R.  2,  (6.) 

Indulgeo,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Induo,  w.  dat.  and  ace,  224,  4;  w.  abl. 
and  ace,  249,  i.,  r.  1 ;  cf.  224,  r.  1,  (b.) ;  in- 
duo and  exuo,  constr.  in  pass.,  234,  r.  1. 

-irie  or  -ione,  fern,  patronymics  in,  100,  1, 
(b.) 

Ineo,  182,  r.  3;  inure  consilia,  w.  inf., 
270,  r.  l,(c);  234,m. 

Iners,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3,  and  R.  1. 

Inexpertus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Infamo,  w.  genit.  of  crime,  217,  R.  1. 

Infero,  224,  4,  and  r.  4. 

Inferus,  comparison  of,  125, 4  ;  —  inferior, 
w.  dat.,  abl.,  or  quam,  256,  R.  10  ;  — infimus 
and  iinus,  205,  R.  17. 

Infinitive,  143,  4 ;  as  a  noun,  26,  r.  ;  269  ; 
its  gender,  34,  4 ;  205,  R.  8 ;  its  cases,  269, 
{b.) ;  as  an  ace,  229,  r.  5  ;  270  ;  as  a  verb, 
269,  (a.) ;  its  tenses,  145,  R.  4 ;  old  inf.  pres. 
pass,  in  -er,  162,  6 ;  —  inf.  as  logical  subj., 
202,  r.  2;  269;  how  modified,  203,  in.,  5; 
with  subj.,  nom.,  209,  r.  5  ;  for  the  genitive, 
213,  r.  4  ;  its  subject,  239  ;  w.  dat.  instead  of 
ace,  227,  n.  ;  construction  and  meaning  of 
its  tenses,  268  ;  inf.  as  subject  of  inf.,  269,  r. 
3;  as  predicate  nom.,  269,  r.  4;  esse,  etc., 
with  licet  and  a  predicate  noun  or  adj.,  case 
of  such  predicate,  269,  r.  5 ;  poetically  after 
what  verbs,  271,  n.  3  ;  depending  on  a  verb, 
270;  229,  r.  5;  on  an  adj.  or  noun,  270, 
r.  1 ;  275,  ii.,  r.  1,  n.  1;  absolute,  270,  r. 
2 ;  ellipsis  of,  270,  r.  3 ;  inf.  without  a  sub- 
ject after  what  verbs  used,  271 ;  with  a  sub- 
ject, after  what  verbs,  272 ;  273 ;  how  trans- 
lated, 272,  r.  3  ;  used  like  a  noun,  273,  n. 
9  ;  its  place,  279,  11 ;  inf.  pres.  for  inf.  per- 
fect, 268,  r.  1 ;  inf.  perf.  for  present,  268,  R. 
2;  pres.  for  future,  268,  R.  3;  poet,  to  de- 
note a  purpose,  274,  r.  7,  (b.) 

Infinitum  est,  the  indie  for  the  subj.,  259, 
N.  4,(2.) 

Injirmus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Infit,  183,  14  ;  180. 

Inflection,  25 ;  parts  of  speech  inflected, 
24,  4. 

Ingens,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3. 

Inimicus,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1 ;  w.  genit., 
222,  r.  2,  (c.) 

-inis,  genitives  in,  69,  e.  1  and  2. 

Initio,  "  at  first,  "  253,  N.  1. 

Innitor,  224,  R.  4.     See  also  nrtor. 

Innocens  and  innoxius,  w.  genit.,  213, 
R.  1. 

Insatiabilis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (1.) 

Inscius,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 


lnscribo,  insculpo,  and  insero,  constr. 
241, r.  5. 

lnsimulo,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 

Insolens  and  insolitus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Inops,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3;  115,  l,(a.);  w. 
genit.,  213,  r.  1 ;  cf.  r.  4,  (1.) ;  w.  abl.,  250, 
2,(1.) 

Inquam,  183,  5  ;  ellipsis  of,  209,  r.  4  ;  its 
position,  279,  6. 

Inserted  clauses,  266. 

lnsinuo,  constr.,  229,  R.  4, 1. 

Insons,  genit.  plur.  of,  114,  e.  3;  115,  1, 
(a.) ;  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Inspergo,  249,  i.,  r.  1  and  r.  3. 

Instar,  a  diptote,  94. 

lnstituo,  273,  n.  4 ;  230,  n.  1 ;  231,  r.  4 ; 
w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Instrument,  abl.  of,  247,  and  R.  5 ;  W. 
verbs  of  teaching,  231,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Instruo,  231,  R.  4. 

Insumere  tempus,  275,  R.  2. 

Insuesco,  w.  dat.  or  abl.  of  the  thing,  245, 
ii.,  3;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Insuetus,  213,  R.  1,(3.);  222,  r.  2,  (a.); 
275,  in.,  (2.) ;  270,  r.  1 ;  275,  m.,  r.  1,  (2.) 

Insuper,  w.  ace  or  abl.,  235,  R.  8. 

Integer,  w.  genit.,  213;  integrum  est  ut, 
262,  r.  3,  N.  3. 

Intelligo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1 ;  w.  ace 
and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ;  intelligitur,  w.  inf.  as 
subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Intention  denoted  by  participle  in  rus 
with  sum,  162, 14  ;  274,  r.  6. 

Intentus,  w.  ace  nihil,  232,  (3.) ;  intentum 
esse,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  275,  ni.,  r.  2,  (1.) 

Inter,  use  of,  235,  1,  R.  2  ;  in  composition, 
196,  i.  8  ;  —  w.  se  or  ipse,  208,  (5.) ;  w.  ge- 
runds, 275,  in.,  r.  3;  instead  of  partitive 
gen.,  212,  r.  2,  n.  4;  construction  of  its 
compds.,  224;  repeated  by  Cicero  after  in- 
ter esse,  217,  n.,  4. 

Intercedo,  w.  quin,  ne,  or  quominus,  262, 
R.  II. 

Inter  dudo  and  inter dico,  251,  N.  and  R.  2. 

Inter dico,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Interdiu  or  die,  253,  N.  1. 

Interea  loci,  212,  R.  4,  n.  4. 

Interest,  Roman  computation  of,  327. 

Interest,  w.  genit.,  219  ;  w.  mea,  etc.,  219, 
r.  1 ;  subject  of,  219,  R.  4 ;  degree  of  interest 
how  expressed,  219,  r.  5. 

Interior,  comparison  of,  126,  1 ;  intimus, 
205,  R.  17. 

Interjections,  199  ;  w.  nom.,  209,  r.  13; 
w.  dat.,  228,  3;  w.  ace,  238,  2;  w.  voe, 
240  ;   O,  heu,  etc.,  not  elided,  305. 

Intermitto,  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Interpres,  gender  of,  30  ;  61,  2  ;  genit.  of, 
73,  3. 

Interritus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1  and  2. 

Interrogative  particles,  198,  1 ;  —  adjs. 
104, 14;  121,  5;  139,  5,  3; —pronouns,  137, 
in  indirect  questions,  137,  N. ;  265,  n.  2  ;  — 
sentences,  200,  3. 

Interrogo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  constr. 
in  pass.,  234,  I. ;  w.  genit.  of  the  crime,  217, 

R.  1. 

Intersum,  w.  dat.,  224,  5. 
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Intus,  w.  ace,  238, 1,  (b.) 

Intra,  how  used,  195,  R.  8;  253,  R.  4,  (o.) 

Intransitive  verb,  141,  n.;  used  imper- 
sonally in  pass.  w.  dat  ,  223,  r.  2,  (c.) 

-inus,  adjs.  in,  128,  1,  2,  and  6. 

Invado,  2c3,  (3.),  n. 

Invariable  adjs.,  122  ;  specified,  127,  7. 

Invenio,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1 ;  inveni- 
untur,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  6. 

Invideo,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (c);  220,  1; 
invidetur  mihi,  223,  R.  2,  N.  (c.) 

Invitus,  w.  dat.  of  the  person,  226,  R.  3 ; 
invito.  Minerva,  257,  R.  7. 

Involuntary  agent  of  pass,  verb,  248,  n., 
and  N. 

-io,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  59,  1;  personal 
appellatives  in,  100,  4,  (6.) ;  verbals  in,  102, 
7  ;  verbs  in  of  3d  conj.,  159. 

Ionic  metre,  317;  303; — a  majore,  317, 
I.  ;  —  a  minore,  317,  n. 

-tor  -ius,  in  terminational  comparatives, 
124,  2. 

Ipse,  declined,  135  ;  how  used,  135,  R.  1 ; 
207,  R.  28;  used  reflexively,  208,  (4.);  207, 
R.  28,  (c);  w.  inter,  208,  (5.):  et  ipse,  207, 
R.  27,  (6.);  ipse,  with  inf.,  273.  n.  9,  (a.); 
nunc  ipsum  and  turn  ipsum,  191,  r.  7. 

Ipsus  and  ipsissimus,  135,  R.  2. 

lrascor,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  n.,  (b.) 

hi,  w.  supine  in  um,  276,  n.,  r.  3. 

Iron  age  of  Roman  literature,  329,  4. 

Irony,  324,  4. 

Irregular  nouns,  92 ; — adjs. ,  115 ;  —  verbs, 
178-182. 

-is,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62  ;  63  ;  genitive 
of,  74 ;  -Is  or  -eis,  instead  of  -es,  in  ace.  plur. 
of  3d  decl.  ,85,  e.  1 ;  abl.  of  adjs.  in  is  used 
as  nouns,  82,  e.  4  ;  — used  as  proper  names, 
82,  e.  4,  (6.) ;  -is  for  -us  in  genitive  of  4th 
decl.,  89,  2;  fern,  patronymics  in,  100,  1, 
(6.);  ellipsis  of  in  2d  root  of  verbs,  162,  7, 
(c.) 

Is,  pron.,  declined,  134;  how  used,  207, 
R.  26;  referring  to  a  clause,  2<<6,  (13.);  is 
and  Me  with  quidem  used  pleonastically, 
207,  R.  21 :  m  for  talis,  207,  R.  26,  (6.) ;  264, 
1,  n.  ;  et  is,  atqueis,  isque,  et  is  quidem, 
207,  R.  26,  (c);  ellipsis  of  is,  207,  R.  26, 
(d. ) ;  is-qui,  264, 1,  N. 

Islands,  gender  of,  29 ;  constr.  of  names 
of,  237,  R.  5,  (6.) 

-issimus,  a,  um,  the  terminational  super- 
lative, 124,  2. 

-isso,  verbs  in,  187,  n.,  5. 

Iste,  how  declined,  134;  how  used,  207, 
r.  25;  iste  qui,  w.  subj.,  264, 1,  n. 

Istic,  pron.,  declined,  134,  R.  3. 

Istic,  adv.,  istinc,  istuc,  their  reference, 
191    r.  1.  (e.) 

Istiusmodi,  134,  R.  5. 

-it,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n.,  r.  5  ;  in  3d 
root  of  4th  conj.,  175;  of  certain  verbs  of 
3d  conj.   171,  e.  7. 

Ita,  191,  r.  5;  277,  R.  12,  (a.);  ita  non, 
277,  R.  14. 

Itaque,  its  meaning,  198,  6,  r.  ;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (&.) 


Iter,  declined,  57 ;  71,  2 ;  with  sum  and 
ace.  of  place,  237,  R.  1 ;  increments  of, 
286,2. 

-iter  and  -ter,  advs.  in,  192,  n.  and  iv. 

-itas,  -ia,  -itia,  -ities,  -itudo,  and  -itus, 
abstracts  in,  101,  1. 

-itis,  genitive  in,  73  ;  78, 1 ;  112, 1. 

-ito,  frequentatives  in,  1^7,  n.,  1. 

-itius  or  -icius,  adjs.  in,  129,  5. 

Itum,  sup.,  in  prosody,  284,  E.  1,  (2.) 

-itus,  advs.  in,  192,  I.  and  n. ;  adjs.  in, 
128,  7. 

-ium,  verbals  in,  102,  2;  -ium  or  -itium, 
nouns  in,  100,  5. 

-ius,  genitives  in,  place  of  English  accent, 
15;  in  what  adjs.,  107;  quantity  of  the  i, 
283,  i.,  E.  4:  — adjs.  in,  128,  1,  2,  and  5  ; 
voc.  sing,  of  patrials  and  possessives  in,  52 

-iv,  in  2d  roots  of  verbs,  175 ;  171,  E.  3. 

-ivus,  adjs.  in,  129,  7. 


J. 


J,  vowel  before,  in  prosody,  283,  iv.,  N.  1 

Jaceo,  210,  r.  3,  (2.);  233,  (3.),  n. 

Jam,  with  a  negative,  191,  r.  6 ;  jamdu- 
dum,  ib. 

Jecur,  genitive  of,  71,  3  ;  increments  of, 
286,  2. 

Jejunus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Jesus,  decl.  of,  53. 

Jocks,  plur.  joci  smdjoca,  92,  2. 

Jubar,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  1,  (b.) 

Jubeo,  constr.,  223,  (2.) ;  273,  2,  (d.) ;  272, 
R.  6;  262,  r.  4;  ellipsis  of  jubeo  valere,  238, 
r.  2  ;  jubeor,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Jucundus,  constr.,  276,  ni.,  r.  1  and  4; 
jucundum  est,  w.  quod,  273,  5,  N.  6. 

Judico,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1 ;  w.  ace. 
and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ;  in  pass.,  210,  r.  3,  (3.), 
(c);  judicari  w.  predicate  nominative,  271, 
n.  2. 

Jugerum,  93, 1 ;  94. 

Jugum,  quantity  of  its  compds.,  283,  rv., 
e.  1. 

Jungo,  constr.,  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Junctus  and  conjunctus,  constr.,  222,  r 

*.('■) 

Jupiter,  genitive  of,  71 ;  declined,  85. 

Jure  aliquid facer e,  without  cum,  247,  2. 

Juro,  its  compds.,  189,  n.  3: — juratus, 
with  active  meaning,  162,  16  :  — juro,  poet, 
w.  inf.,  271,  n.  3. 

Jusjurandum,  declined,  91. 

Justum  erat,  indie,  for  subject,  259,  r.  3 ; 
justum  est  with  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2: 
justo  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9 ;  its 
place,  279,  n.  1. 

Juvat,  w.  ace,  229,  r.  7. 

Juvenalis,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  4,  (b.) 

Juvenis,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  4,  (6.) ;  113,  E.  2  ; 
comparison  of,  126,  4;  115,  1,  (a.);  form 
juventute,  253,  R.  6. 

Juxta,  as  an  adv.,  195,  R.  4  ;  juxta  ac  or 
atque,  198,  3,  R. 
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K,  its  use,  2,  4. 

Key  to  the  Odes  of  Horace,  321. 

Knowing,  verbs  of,  their  construction,  272. 


L. 

L,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n. ;  gender  of 
nouns  in,  66 ;  genitive  of,  70  ;  — final,  quan- 
tity of,  299,  2. 

Laboro,  constr.,  273,  N.  1;  poet,  w.  inf., 
271,  n.  3. 

Labials,  3,  1. 

Lac,  gender  of,  66,  E.  ;  genitive  of,  70. 

Lacesso,  constr.,  225,  R.  1. 

Lxtor,  w.  abl.,  247,  1,  (2.) ;  ace,  232,  (3.) 

Lsetus,  w.  abl.  or  gen.,  213,  R.  5,  (4,) ;  cf. 
r.4,(1.) 

Lampas,  declined,  86. 

Lapis,  declined,  57. 

Lar,  pr.,  284,  n.  1. 

Largus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.); 
cf.  r.  4,  (1.) 

Lars,  genitive  of,  71. 

Lassus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  2. 

Lateo,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  223,  R.  2,  n.,  {b.), 
and  (1.),  (a.) 

Latin  grammar,  its  divisions,  1. 

Lalinis,  for  ludis  Latinis,  253,  n.  1. 

Latus,  altus,aad  longus,  w.  ace.  of  space, 
236. 

Lavo  and  laxo,  scil.  se,  229,  r.  4, 1 ;  lavo, 
w.  abl.  of  price,  252.  r.  1. 

Laxo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

LeadiDg  clause,  subject,  and  verb,  201,  13. 

Lego  {ere),  its  form  in  the  compds.,  189, 
N.  2;  constr.,  230,  n.  1. 

Lenio,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1. 

-lentus,  adjs.  in,  128,  4. 

Letters,  2;  division  of,  3;  sounds  of,  7; 
numeral,  118,  7 ;  capital,  2,  2 ;  silent,  12,  r.; 
terminal  in  3d  decl.,  55. 

Levo.  w.  abl.,  251,  N. :  w.  gen.  poet., 
220  2. 

•  Lex,  gender,  65,  2 ;  genitive,  78,  2,  (2. ) ;  — 
legem  dare,  constr.,  273,2,  n.  4;  —  lege,  abl. 
of  manner,  247,  2. 

Liber,  w.  abl.  or  gen.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.) ;  cf. 
220,  2  ;  and  251,  n.  ;  w.  genit.  213,  R.  5, 
(4.);  cf.  r.  4,  (1.) 

Libero,  -w.  abl.,  251,  n.  ;  poetically,  w. 
genit.,  220,  2. 

Liber  alls,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (1.) 

Libram  and  libras,  236,  R.  7. 

Libro,  abl.  w.  adj.  without  prep.,  254, 
r.  2. 

Licentia,  w.   genit.  of  gerund,   275,   m., 

R.l,  (1.) 

Liceo,  w.  genit.  of  price,  214,  R.  3;  w. 
abl.  252,  r.  1. 

Licet,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2  ;  w.  subj.,  the  ace. 
with  the  inf.,  or  the  inf.  alone,  273,  4  ;  262, 
r.  4  ;  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2  ;  case  of 
the  predicate  after  licet  esse,  etc.,  269,  r.  5; 
w.  indicative  instead  of  subj.,  259,  r.  3,  (a.) 
—  licet,  conj.  w.  subj.,  263,  2. 


Limiting  ace,  234,  n. ;  —  abl.,  250  and  B. 

-limus,  superlatives  in,  125,  2. 

Linguals  and  liquids,  3,  1. 

Liquidiis,  pr.,  284,  e.  5,  R.  3. 

-lis,  adjs.  in,  comparison,  125,  2. 

Literas  dare,  scribere  or  mittere,  225,  rv.', 
R.  4  ;  ellipsis  of,  229,  R.  4,  2  ;  litems  or  Uteris, 
after  verbs  of  teaching,  231,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Litotes,  324,  9. 

Litum,  pr.,284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

Loading,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  249,  I. 

Locative,  221,  1. 

Locuples,  genitive  of,  112,  1 ;  abl.,  113,  E. 
2  ;  gen.  plur.,  114,  e.  3  ;  115, 1,  (a.) ;  w.  abl. 
or  gen.,  213,  r.  5,  (4.) 

Locus,  plur.  loci  and  loca,  92,  I.,  2;  loco 
and  locis,  abl.  of  place  without  a  preposi- 
tion, 254,  r.  2 ;  loco,  w.  gen.  for  predicate 
nom.,  210,  n.  3;  for  predicate  ace,  230,  n. 
4  ;  loci  and  locorum,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2  and  n. 
4 ;  locus  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
237,  R.  2;  loco,  w.  gen.  of  price,  241,  r.  5; 
w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  1 ;  w.  participles  in 
dus,  274,  r.  7  ;  w.  genitive  of  gerunds,  275, 
m.,  r.  1,  (1.) 

Logical  subject,  202,  3 ;  predicate,  203, 3. 

Long  syllable,  282,  2. 

Longe,  w.  comparatives  and  superlatives, 
127,  3;  256,  n.  ;  w.  ace  of  space,  236,  n.  2; 
longe  gentium,  212,  r.  4,  N.  2,  (6.) ;  longius 
without  quam,  256,  r.  6. 

Longitudine,  w.  genit.  of  measure,  211,  r. 
6,(6.) 

Longus,  w.  ace  of  space,  236 ;  longum 
est,  the  indicative  instead  of  the  subjunctive, 
259,  r.  4,  (2.) 

-Is,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  77,  2,  (2.) 

Ludis,  for  in  tempore  ludorum,  253,  N.  1 ; 
257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Luo,  w.  abl.,  252,  r.  1. 


M. 

M,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  I.  ;  be- 
fore d  changed  to  n,  134,  n.  1  ;  dropped  in 
the  3d  root  of  certain  verbs,  171,  e.  6  ;  final, 
quantity  of,  299,  3;  elided,  305,  2. 

-ma,  Greek  nouns  in,  genitive  plur.  of,  84, 
e.  2. 

Mactus,  115,  5  ;  made,  w.  abl.,  247, 1,  n. 
2;  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.) 

Magis  and  maxime,  use  of  in  forming 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  127,  1 ;  ple- 
onastic with  malle,  etc.,  256,  r.  13. 

Magnus,  compared,  125,  5 ;  w.  supine  in 
u,  276,  in.,  r.  1 ;  magnam  partem,  234,  n., 
r.  3  ;  magni,  parvi,  etc.,  w.  verbs  of  valu- 
ing, 214,  R.  1 ;  magno,  parvo,  etc.,  w.  verbs 
of  buying,  etc.,  252,  r.  3. 

Male,  constr.  of  its  compounds  malefacio, 
maledico,  etc.,  225,  I.  ;  male,  instead  of  abl. 
of  price,  252,  r.  3  ;  male,  bene,  or  prudenter 
facio  ;   male  or  bene  Jit,  w.    quod,  273,  5, 

Malo,  conjugated,  178,  3;  constr.,  273,  4; 
262,  r.  4;  mallem,  meaning  of,  260,  n.,  R. 
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2 ;  constr.  w.  abl.  like  a  comparative,  256,  R. 
16,  (3.) 

Malus,  compared,  125,  5. 

Mando,  constr.,  223,  R.  2,  and  (1.),  (&•) ; 
273,  n.  4 ;  274,  r.  7,  (a.) ;  262,  r.  4. 

Mane,  94  ;  192,  3. 

Maneo,  210,  r.  3,  (2.)  ;  compds.  of,  233, 
(3.),N- 

Manifestus,  w.  genit.  213,  R.  1. 

Manner,  advs.  of,  191,  ni. ;  abl.  of,  247 ; 
with  cum,  247,  2  ;  w.</«or  ex,  247,  r.  3. 

Manus,  gender  of,  88  ;  ellipsis  of,  205,  R. 
7  ;  manum,  injicere,  233,  (1.) 

Mare,  abl.  of,  82,  e.  1,  (6.);  ellipsis  of, 
205,  r.  7. 

Mas,  gender  of,  62,  e.  1 ;  genitive,  72,  e. 
1 ;  genit.  plur.,  83,  n.,  3,  e.  ;  used  to  distin- 
guish the  sex  of  epicenes,  33,  N. 

Masculine  nouns  of  3d  decl.,  58;  excep- 
tions in,  59-61 ;  —  masculine  caesura,  310, 

N.   1. 

Materfamilias,  declined,  91. 

Materia,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  r. 

Material  nouns,  26,  6  ;  — adjs.,  104,  8. 
Maturo,  scil.  se,  229,  r.  4,  1 ;  w.  inf.,  271, 

N.  1. 

Me  and  mi  for  mihi,  133,  R.  1. 

Mea,  tua,  etc.,  w.  refert  and  interest,  219, 
R.  1  and  2. 

Means,  abl.  of,  247  ;  when  a  person,  247, 
R.  4 ;  w.  passive  verbs,  248. 

Measure  or  metre,  303;  Roman  measures 
of  length,  etc.,  327. 

Medeor,  w.  dat.,  223,  n.  (6.);  its  gerun- 
dive, 275,  n.,  r.  1. 

Medicor,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Meditor,  constr.,  273,  n.  1. 

Medius,  how  translated,  205,  R.  17  ;  w. 
genit.,  213 ;  w,  inter,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) ;  w.  abl., 
213,  R.  4,  (5.) ;  its  place,  279,  7,  (b.) 

Mel,  genitive  of,  70,  e.  ;  56,  n.,  r.  6  ;  abl., 
82,  e.  5,  (6.);  94. 

Melas,  genitive  of,  72,  E.  2. 

Melius  fuit  and  erat  instead  of  subj.,  259, 
r.  3;  melius  est,  w.  dat.,  228,  1;  melius 
erit,  w.  perf.  inf.,  268,  R.  2. 

Melos,  nom.  plur.  of,  83, 1 ;  94. 

Meme  and  mepte,  intensive,  133,  R.  2. 

Memini,  183,  3;  constr.,  216 ;  w.  present 
inf.,  268,  R.  1 ;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ; 
memento,  poet.  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3. 

Memor,^.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) ;  w.  subj., 
213,  r.  4. 

Memoro,  constr.,  272,  r.  6. 

-men,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  61,  4,  and  66  ; 
genitive,  71,  1;  -men  or  -mentum,  verbals 
in,  102,  4. 

Mens ;  in  mentem  venit,  constr. ,  216,  R. 
3. 

Mercor,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  1. 

-met,  enclitic,  133,  r.  2;  139,  r.  1. 

Metalepsis,  324,  6. 

Metaphor,  324,  1. 

Metaplasm,  322,  i. 

Metathesis,  322,  9. 

Meto,  171,  e.  2. 

Metonymy,  324,  2. 


Metre,  303 ;  how  divided,  303, 3 ;  different 
kinds,  310-317. 
Metres,  compound,  318  ;  Horatian,  320. 
-metros,  Greek  nouns  in,  49,  2. 
Metuo,  w.  ut  or  ne,  262,  r.  7  ;  w.  inf.,  271, 

N.  1. 

Mens,  voc.  sin1?,  masc,  105,  R.  3  ;  139, 1  ; 
used  reflexively,  139,  r.  2;  how  declined, 
139  ;  meum  est,  211,  R.  8,  (3.),  (a.) 

Mi,  for  mihi,  133,  R.  1. 

Middle  voice  in  Greek,  248,  R.  1,  (2.) 

Mile,  Roman,  327. 

Miles,  declined,  57 ;  gender,  30 ;  61,  2  ; 
genitive,  73,  2 ;  used  collectively,  209,  r.  11, 
(1.),  (c.) ;  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7. 

Military  expressions  without  cum,  249, 
ra.,R. 

Militia  construed  like  names  of  towns, 
221,  r.  3. 

Mille,  how  used,  118,  6  ;  ellipsis  of,  327, 
r.  5. 

Million,  how  expressed,  118,  5,  (a.);  a 
million  sesterces,  327,  R.  6. 

Mm'  for  mi hine,  133,  r.  1. 

-mi no,  in  old  imperatives,  162,  5. 

Minor  and  compds.  w.  ace.  and  dat.,  223, 

(l.),(M 

Ministro,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2;  and  (1.),  (b.) 

Minus  and  minimum-,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  3, 
n.  1 ;  minus,  for  non,  277, 1.,  R.  14;  minus 
without  quam,  256,  R.  6. 

Miror,  conjugated,  161;  w.  genit.  poet., 
220,  1;  constr.,  273,  n.  6. 

Mirum  est  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3;  mirum 
quam,  quantum,  etc.,  265,  R.  4. 

Misceo,  how  construed,  245,  n.,  2,  and  r. 
1;  224,  r.  3. 

Misereor,  miser esco,  miser et,  miseritum 
est,  and  miserescit,  w.  gen.  of  the  thing,  215  ; 
miseret,  etc.,  w.  ace.  of  the  person,  215,  n. 
3  ;  229,  r.  6  ;  and  w.  ace.  of  the  thing,  215, 
n.  2 ;  w.  ace.  of  degree,  215,  n.  3. 

Miiis,  declined,  109. 

Mitto,  w.  ad  or  in,  225 ;  w.  two  dats., 227 ; 
273,  2,  (c.) ;  w.  participle  in  dus,  274,  r.  7 ; 
w.  inf.,  271,  n.  3;  w.  quod,  273;  missum 
facto,  274,  r.  4. 

Mn,  initial,  12,  2,  r. 

Mobilis,  pr.  284,  e.  5,  R.  1. 

Moderor,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Modi  annexed  to  pronouns,  134,  R.  5 ;  its 
use,  211,  r.  6,  (5.) 

Modicus,  w.  genit.,  213,  r.  5,  (1.) 

Modified  subject,  202,  6 ;  itself  modified, 
202,  m.,  r.  1 ;  —  predicate,  203,  5. 

Modify  or  limit,  in  what  sense  used,  202, 
4,  R. 

Modo  as  abl.  of  manner,  247,  2. 

Modo,  conditional  conj.,198,5  ;  w.  subj., 
263,  2;  modo,  adv.,  193,  n .,  3 ;  modo  ne, 
263,  2,  n.  1;  modo  —  modo,  277,  R.  8. 

Modus,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  r. 
1,(1-) 

Mollio,  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Moleste,  segre  or  graviter  fero,  w.  quod, 
273,  n.  6. 

Moneo,  conjugated,  157 ;  constr.,  218,  and 
r.  1,  2;  273,  n.  4;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4; 
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w.  ace.  and  inf.,  273,  N.  4,  (e.) ;  in  pass., 
234,  i. 

Money,  Roman,  327. 
„     Monocolon,319,2. 

Monometer,  304,  2  ;  313,  I. 

Monoptotes,  94. 

Monosyllables,  quantity  of,  294,  (a.) ;  299, 
1 ;  their  place,  279,  8. 

Mons,  gender  of,  64,  1. 

Months,  Roman,  326,  2;  names  of,  326  ; 
division  of,  326, 1 ;  gender  of  names  of,  28  ; 
115,  3  ;  abl.  of  names  in  er  and  is.  82,  e.  2, 

Moods,  143. 

Mora,  in  prosody,  282,  2. 

Mos  or  moris  est,  constr.,  263,  N.  3 ;  w. 
genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  R.  1,  (1.) ;  more 
as  abl.  of  manner  without  cum,  247,  2. 

Motion  or  tendency,  verbs  of,  constr.,  225, 
iv. ;  237,  r.  3. 

Motum,  pr.,  284,  e.  5,  R.  1. 

Mountains,  gender  of  names  of,  28,  3. 

Moveo,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1;  251,  N.  ; 
motus,  w.  abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2,  (6.) 

-ms,  nouns  in,  genitive  of,  77,  2,  (1.) 

Multiplicatives,  121,  1. 

Multo,  {are),  constr.,  217,  R.  5. 

Multus,  compared,  125,  5;  multi  et,  how 
used,  278,  r.  5 ;  multo,  w.  comparatives, 
etc.,  127,  3;  256,  R.  16;  so multum,  ib.,N.  ; 
multum,  w.  genitive,  212,  R.  3,  n.  1 ;  as  ace. 
of  degree,  212,  (2.);  multus  instead  of  an 
adverb,  205,  R.  15. 

Mus,  gender  of,  30 ;  67,  4 ;  genitive,  76, 
e.  3;  genit.  plur.,  83,  n.,  3. 

Munificus,  w.  genit.,  213,  N.  5,  (1.) 

Mutes,  division  of,  3,  1 ;  a  mute  and  a 
liquid  in  prosody,  283,  iv.,  e.  2. 

Mulilus,  w.  abl.  213,  r.  5,  (5.) 

Muto,  constr.,  252,  r.  5  ;  229,  r.  4,  1. 


N. 


N,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n.  ;  nouns  in, 
gender  of,  58  ;  61 ;  genitive  of,  70  ;  71 ;  final, 
quantity  of,  299,  2  ;  dropped  in  the  3d  root 
of  certain  verbs,  171,  e.  6. 

-nactis,  genitive  of  Greek  names  in,  78,  2, 

Nam  and  enim,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.) ;  place  of, 
279,  3,  (a.)  and  (c.) 

Names  of  persons,  their  order,  279, 9,  (b.) ; 
of  nations  instead  of  those  of  countries,  254, 
r.  3  ;  237,  R.  5. 

Narro,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1,  and  r. 
6  ;  narror,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Nascor,w.  abl.,  246,  R.  1;  nascitur,  w. 
subj.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  2. 

Nato,  232,  (2.),  N.  1 ;  constr.  of  compds., 
233,  (3.),  n. 

Naturafert,  constr.,  262,  R.  3,  n.  3. 

Naturale  est,  w.  ut  and  the  subj.,  262,  r. 
3,  n.  3. 

Natus,  w.  abl.,  246  ;  natus,  "  old,"  w.  ace, 
236,  n.  3 ;  poet.  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  3. 

Natu,U\  250,1;  126,4. 

Nauci  habere,  214,  r.  1. 


-n<$,  enclitic  conjunction,  198,  11 ;  quan- 
tity of,  295,  R.  ;  as  an  interrogative  particle, 
198,  11,  r.,  (c.) ;  its  place,  279,  3,  (c.) 

Ne,  adv.,  the  primitive  negative  particle, 
191,  m.,  r.  3;  w.  quide?n,  ib.  ;  279,  3, 
{d.)',  w.  subjunctives  used  as  imperatives, 
ib.  ;  in  wishes,  asseverations,  and  conces- 
sions, ib.  ;  260,  r.  6,  (b.)  with  the  impera- 
tive, 267,  R.  1 ;  ne  multa,  ne  plura,  etc.,  229, 
r.  3,  2;  — in  intentional  clauses,  262,  r.  5  ; 
ne  non,  for  ut,  262,  n.  4 ;  ellipsis  of,  262,  r. 
Q]  ne,  for  nedum,  262,  n.  5. 

Nee  or  neque,  198,  1 ;  nee  non  or  neque 
non,  ib.  ;  nee  —  nee,  with  the  singular,  209, 
R.  12,  (5.),  (a.);  neque,  for  et  ne,  after  ut 
and  ne,  262,  r.  6,  n.  4  ;  nee  ipse,  207,  R.  27, 
(b.);  nee  is,  207,  R.  26,(c.)  necne  or  annon, 
265,  R.  2;  necdum,  277, 1.,  R.  16;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (a.) 

Necesse,  defective  adj.,  115,  5  ;  necesse  est 
ut,  etc.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  3  ;  without  ut,  262,  n. 
4  ;  necesse  fuit,  the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259, 
R.  3  ;  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2 ;  w.  predi- 
cate dat.,  269,  r.  5;  273,4. 
Necessity,  how  expressed,  1G2,  15. 
Necessario,  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9. 
Nedum,  w.  subj.,  262,  n.  5;   without  a 
verb,  ib. 

Nefas,  gender  of,  62,  e.  2 :  94 ;  w.  supine 
in  u,  276,  m.,  r.  2. 

Negatives,  two,  their  force,  277,  R.  3-5 ; 
negative  joined  to  the  conjunction,  as,  nee 
quisquam,  nee  ullus,  etc.,  instead  of  et  nemo, 
et  nullus,  etc.,  278,  R.  9. 

Negligent,  constr.,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 
Nego,  instead  of  non  dico,  279,  15,  (&.); 
w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1,  and  r.  6 ;  negor, 
w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Negotium,  ellipsis  of,  211,  r.  8,  n. 
Nemo,  94  and  95 ;  for  nullus,  207,  R.  31 ; 
nemo    est    qui,  264,   7,  n.   2;    nemo  non, 
"  every  one,"  277,  R.  5,  (c.) 
Nempe,  191,  r.  4 ;  19S,  7,  R.,  (a.) 
Neoterism,  325,  3. 
Nequa  and  nequse,  138,  2. 
Neqttam,  indeclinable,  115,  4;  compared, 
125,  5. 

Neque,  see  nee;  for  et  non,  198,  1,  (c); 
neque  —  neque,  or  nee  —  nee,  neque  — ne c,  nee 
—  neque,  198,  l,(e.);  neque  —  et,  ib.  ;  neque 
w.  general  negatives,  279,  15,  (6.);  neque 
non,  277,  R.  3;  neque  quisquam,  ullus,  um- 
quam,  etc.,  278,  R.  9. 

Nequeo,  how  conjugated,  182,  n.  ;  w.  inf. 
271,  n.  1. 

Ne  quis  or  nequis,  how  declined,  138,  2 ; 
ne  quis,  instead  of  ne  quisquam,  207,  R.  31 ; 
278,  p.  9. 

Nerio,  genitive  of,  69,  e.  2. 
Nescio   an    198,  11,  r.,  (e.);   265,  R.   3; 
nescio  quis,  265,  R.  4;  nescio  quomodo,  ib.  ; 
w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

Nescius,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 
-neus  and  -nus,  adjs.  in,  128,  1,  (b.) 
Neuter,  nouns,  34;  not  found  in  1st  and 
5th  decls.,  40,  9  ;  of  2d  decl.,  46  ;  54  ;  of  3d 
decl. ,  66 ;  exes,  in ,66  67 ;  adjs.  used  adverb- 
ially, 205,  R.  10 ;    adjs.    and  adj.  prons.  w. 
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genit.,  212,  R.  3  ;  ace.  of  denoting  degree  w. 
another  ace.  after  transitive  verbs,  231,  R.  5  ; 
verbs,  141 ;  form  of,  142,  1 ;  neuter  passives, 
142,  2  ;  neuter  verbs  with  cognate,  etc.,  sub- 
jects, 234,  in. ;  w.  cognate  ace,  232,  (1.); 
w.  ace.  of  degree,  etc.,  232,  (3);  w.  abl.  of 
agent,  248,  R.  2 ;  used  impersonally,  184,  2 ; 
in  the  passive  voice,  142,  r.  2  ;  participles 
of,  162,  18 ;  neuters  of  possessive  pronouns 
and  adjs.  instead  of  the  genitive  of  their 
personal  pronouns,  or  of  a  corresponding 
noun,  211,  r.  8,  (3.),  (a.)  and  (b.) 

Neutral  passive  verbs,  142,  3. 

Neve  or  neu,  198,  8  ;  after  ut  and  ne,  262, 
n.  4. 

Ni  or  nisi,  198,  5,  R.,  (b.) ;  nisi,  "  except," 
261,  R.  6;  277,  r.  16;  nisi  quod,  ib. ;  nisi 
vero,  and  nisi  forte,  "  unless  perhaps,"  ib. 

Nihil,  nihilum,  94  ;  w.  genitive,  212,  r.  1 ; 
instead  of  non,  277,  R.  2,  (b.) ;  232,  (3.); 
nihil  aliud  quam  or  nisi,  277,  R-  16 ;  nihil, 
ace.  w.  s&stimo  and  moror,  214,  N.  2 ;  nihili 
w.  facio,  214 ;  as  ace.  of  degree,  215,  n.  3 ; 
232,  (3.);  nihil  est  quod,  etc.,  264,  7,  n.  3; 
nihil  abest,  quin,  262,  n.  7 ;  nihil  antiquius 
habeo  or  duco  quam,  w.  subj.,  273,  N.  1; 
nihildum,  277,  I.,  R.  16. 

Nimius,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Nimio,  w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  16;  as 
abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

-nis,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  63,  1. 

Nitor,  w.  abl.,  245,  n. ;  w.  in  or  ad,  245, 
n.,  r.  2  ;  w.  inf.  or  subj.,  273, 1,  n.  1. 

Nix j  56,  R.  2;  genit.  sing.,  78,  (3.);  genit. 
plur.,  83,  ii.,  3. 

No,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  n. 

Noctu  or  nocte,  253.  N.  1. 

Nolo,  conjugated,  178,  2  ;  constr.,  273,  4; 
noli  w.  inf.,  paraphrasing  the  imperative, 
267,  n.  and  r.  3 ;  nollem,  meaning  of,  260, 
n.,R.  2. 

Nomen  est,  constr.,  226,  R.  1;  211,  r.  2; 
N. ;  nomine,  without  a  prep,  before  the  gen- 
itive following  verbs  of  accusing,  217,  R.  2, 
(6.);  its  place,  279,  9,  (b.) 

Nominative,  37  ;  construction  of,  209 ; 
210 ;  ellipsis  of,  209.  R.  1  and  2 ;  wanting, 
209,  r.  3;  w.  inf.,  209,  r.  5;  after  interjec- 
tions, 209,  R.  13  ;  formation  in  3d  decl.  from 
the  root,  56 ;  plural,  3d  decl.,  83 ;  of  adjs.  of 
3d  decl.,  114.  See  Subject-nominative  and 
Predicate-nominative. 

Nomino,  23u ;  pass.,  210,  r.  3,  (3.) 

Non,  191,  R.  3 ;  ellipsis  of,  after  non  modo, 
etc.,  followed  by  ne  quidem,  277,  R.  6;  non 
quo,  non  quod,  non  quin,  262,  r.  9  ;  non  est 
quod,  cur,  quare,  or  quamobrem,  w.  subj., 
264,  7,  n.  3;  non  before  a  negative  word, 
277,  R.  3; — before  ne  quidem,  277,  R.  6, 
position  of,  279,  15,  (b.) ;  non,  rare  with  the 
imperative,  267,  R.  1 ;  difference  between 
non  and  haud,  191,  r.  3;  non  nemo,  non 
nulli,  non  nihil,  non  numquam,  different 
from  nemo  non,  etc.,  277,  R.  5,  (c.) ;  non  ni- 
hil, "  to  some  extent,"  232,  (3.)  ;  nonne,  198, 
11,  R.,  (c);  non  modo  —  sed  etiam,&rid  non 
modo  —  sed,  equivalent  to  non  dicam  —  sed, 
277,  R.   10;    non  dubito,  non  est  dubium, 


non  ambigo,  non  procul,  non  abest,  quint 
262,  2,  N.  7 ;  non  quo  non,  non  quod  nont 
or  non  quia  non,  instead  of  non  quin;  non 
eo  quod,  non  ideo  quod,  for  non  quod,  262, 
r.  9;  non  priusquam,  non  nisi,  w.  abl.  ab- 
solute, 257,  n.  4;  nondum,  277,  i.,  R.  16; 
non  in  the  second  member  of  adversative 
sentences  without  et  or  vero,  278,  R.  11; 
non  nisi,  separated,  279,  3,  (d.) 

Nome,  "  the  Nones,"  326,  2. 

Nonnullus,  pronominal  adj.,  139,  5,  (1.) 

Nos,  for  ego,  209,  n.  7,(6.) 

Nosco,  171,  e.  6. 

Noster,  how  declined,  139,  3. 

Nostras,  how  declined,  139,  4,  (6.) 

Nostrum,  how  formed,  133,  3;  different 
use  of  nostrum  and  nostri,  212,  r.  2,  n.  2. 

11  Not  "  and  "  nor,"  how  expressed  with 
the  imperative,  267,  R.  1 ;  with  subj.,  260,  r. 
6,(6.) 

Nouns,  26-103 ;  proper,  common,  ab- 
stract, collective,  and  material,  26  ;  gender 
of,  27-34 ;  number  of,  35 ;  cases  of,  36, 37  ; 
declension  of,  38-40;  nouns  of  3d  decl., 
mode  of  declining,  55  ;  compound,  declen- 
sion of,  91 ;  irregular,  92 ;  variable,  92  ;  de- 
fective, in  case,  94 ;  in  number,  95,  96 ; 
sing,  and  plur.  having  different  meanings, 
97  ;  redundant,  99  ;  verbal,  102 ;  derivation 
of,  100-102  ;  composition  of,  103  ;  how 
modified,  201,  in.,  r.  1;  used  as  adjs.,  205, 
r.  11 ;  extent  given  to  the  term  noun,  24, 

R. 

Novum  est  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  2. 

Nox,  declined,  57 ;  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (4.) ; 
genit.  plur.,  83,  n.,  3. 

Noxius,  w.  genit.  of  the  crime,  213,  R.  1, 
(3) ;  217,  R.  1,  (a.) ;  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  (a.). 

-ns,  participles  in,  abl.  of,  113,  2 ;  when 
used  as  nouns,  82,  e.  4 ;  nouns  in,  genit. 
plur.  of,  83,  ii.,  4;  genit.  sing,  of,  77,  2,  (2.) 
and  e.  1 ;  participials  and  participles  in, 
construction  of,  213,  r.  1  and  3. 

Nubilo,  scil.  ccelo,  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Nubo,  w.  dat.,  223;  quantity  of  u  in 
compds.  of,  285,  2,  e.  3. 

Nudo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

Nudus,w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  r.  5,  (4.) ; 
250,  r.,  (1.) ;  w.  ace.,  213,  r.  4,  (3.) 

Nullus,  how  declined,  107 ;  a  pronominal 
adj.,  139,  5,  (1.) ;  for  non,  205,  R.  15  ;  refers 
to  more  than  two,  212,  r.  2,  n.,  (6.) ;  nullus 
est,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  7,  n.  2  ;  nullus  non, 
277,  R.  5,  (c.) ;  nullius  and  nullo,  instead  of 
neminis  and  nemine,  207,  R.  31,  (c);  nul- 
lusdum,  277,  i.,  r.  16. 

Num,  with  its  compounds,  meaning  of, 
198,  11,  R.,  (6.);  num  —  an,  used  only  in 
direct  questions,  265,  R.  2. 

Number,  26,  7 ;  of  nouns,  35 ;  of  verbs, 
146 ;  of  the  verb  when  belonging  to  two  or 
more  subjects,  209,  R.  12 ;  when  belonging 
to  a  collective  noun,  209,  r.  11. 

Numbers,  cardinal,  117, 118  ;  ordinal,  119, 
120;  distributive,  119, 120 ;  w.  genit.  plur., 
212,  r.  2,(4.) 

Numerals,  adjs.,  104,  5;  classes  of,  117; 
placed  in  the  relative  clause,  206,  (7.),  (6.) ; 
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w.  genit.  plur.,  212,  r.  2,  (4) ;  letters,  118, 
7  ;  adverbs,  119  ;  192,3  :  multiplicative,  121  ; 
proportional,  temporal,  and  interrogative, 
121. 

Nummus,  327,  R.  3,  (6.) 

Numquam  now,  and  non  numquam,  277, 
R.  5,  (c.) 

Numquis,  nuin  quis,  or  numqui,  etc., 
how  declined,  137,  3  ;  numquis  est  qui,  264, 
7,  N.  2 ;  numqua  and  numquae,  137,  R.  4; 
numquid,  as  an  interrogative  particle,  198, 
11. 

Numqui  snam,  137,  4. 

Nunc,  use  of,  277,  R.  15;  nwnc — wmwc, 
277,  r.  8  ;  nwnc  and  etiamnunc,  w.  imperfect 
and  perfect,  259,  r.  1,  (2.),  {b.) 

Nuncupo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1 ;  nuncu- 
por,  210,  R.  3,  (3.) 

Nundinm,  326,  2,(11.) 

Nuntio,  273,  2,  (c);  272,  n.  1;  pass.  w. 
inf.,  271,  N.  1 ;  nuntiatur,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Nuper,  rnodo  and  raox,  191,  R.  6. 

Nusquam,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2,  (6.) 

JVux,  pr.,284,  e,  5,  r.  2. 

-war,  nouns  in,  genitive  of,  65,  6,  7- 


0. 

O,  sound  of,  7,  8  ;  changed  to  u  in  form- 
ing certain  nominatives  from  the  root,  56, 
i.,  r.  4,  and  n.,  r.  4;  nouns  in,  gender  of, 
58,  59;  genitive  of,  69;  Greek  nouns  in, 
gender  of,  59,  e.  3 ;  genitive  of,  69,  e.  3 ; 
amplificatives  in,  100,  4,  (a.);  verbals  in, 
102,  6,  (c);  adverbs  in,  192;  increment  in, 
of  3d  decl.,  287,  3 ;  of  plur.,  288 ;  of  verbs, 
290;  final,  quantity  of,  285,  R.  4;  297; 
sometimes  used  for  u  after  v,  322,  8 ;  53 ; 
178,1, V. 

O,  interj.  w.  nom..  209,  r.  13;  w.  ace, 
238,  2  ;  w.  voc,  240,  r.  1 ;  O  si,  w.  subj., 
263,  1. 

Ob,  government  of,  195,  4  ;  275,  in.,  r.  3; 
in  composition,  196,  I.,  9;  construction  of 
verbs  compounded  with,  224;  of  adjs.,  222, 
R.  1,(6.) 

Obedio,  how  formed,  189,  n.  3. 

Obequito,  constr.,  233,  (3.) 

Obeo,  constr.,  233,  (3.),  n.  ;  pass.,  234, 
in. 

Object,  of  an  active  verb,  229  ;  the  dative 
of  the  remote  object,  223,  n. 

Objective  genitive,  211,  r.  2;  after  adjs., 
213  ;  dat.  for  objective  genitive,  211,  r.  5 ;  — 
propositions  after  what,  273,  n.  8. 

Oblique  cases,  37 ;  their  place,  279,  10 
aud  2. 

Oblwiscor,  w.  genitive  or  ace,  216;  w. 
ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Obnoxius,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  {b.) 

Obruo,  w.  abl.,  249,  i.,  r.  1. 

Obsecro,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1. 

Obsequor,  oblempero,  and  obtrecto,  w.  dat., 
223,  R.  2. 

Observo,  w.  ut  or  ne,  262,  n.  3. 

Obses,  gender  of,  30  ;  genitive  of,  73,  E.  1. 

Obsonor,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  1. 


Obsto,  and  obsisto,  quominus,  etc.,  262, 

R.  11. 

Obtemperatio,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  8. 

Obtrector,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Obrius,  w.  d-at.,  222.  R.  1,  (6.) 

Obviam,w.  dat.,  228,  1. 

Occasio,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  ni.,  R. 
1,(1-) 

Occumbo,  w.  dat.,  224  ;  w.  ace,  224,  R.  5> 

Ocairro,^  dat.,  224;  w.  ace,  233,  (3.); 
occurritut,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Ocior,  comparison  of,  126,  1. 

-ocis,  genitive  in,  78,  (4.) ;  112, 2. 

Octonarius,  304,  2 ;  —  iambic,  314,  nr. 

Odi,  183, 1. 

-odis,  genitives  in,  76,  E.  5 ;  75,  E.  1. 

-odus,  Greek  nouns  in,  49,  2. 

CE,  how  pronounced,  9  ;  in  nom.  plur.  2d 
decl.,  54,  2. 

CEdipus,  genitive  of,  76,  e.  5. 

(Eta,  gender  of,  42. 

Officio,  w.  quominus,  etc.,  262,  r.  11. 

Ohe,  pr.,  283, 1.,  e.  5 ;  295,  e.  5. 

Oi,  how  pronounced,  9,  1. 

-ois,  genitives  in,  75,  E.  2  ;  words  in,  pr., 
283,  i.,  e.  6,(3.) 

Old,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  236,  n.  3. 

Oleo  and  redoleo,  w.  ace,  232,  (2.) 

Ollus.  for  ille,  whence  olli,  mase  plur.  for 
Mi,  134,  k.  1. 

-olus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  a.  2. 

-om,  for  -um,  53. 

Omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable,  see  syn- 
cope ;  —  of  a  word,  see  ellipsis. 

Omnes,  w.  genitive  plur.,  212,  R.  2,  N.  6  ; 
omnium,  w.  superlatives,  127,  4,  N.  2; 
omnia,  ace  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

-on,  Greek  nouns  in,  54,  1 ;  -on  for  -orum, 
54,  4  ;  -on,  roots  in,  of  3d  decl.,  56,  n.,  R.  1 ; 
liouns  in,  of  3d  decl.,  58  and  61,  5  ;  genit. 
plur.  in,  of  Greek  nouns,  83,  n.,  6  ;  -os  and 
-on,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  changed  to  -us 
and  -um,  £4,  1. 

Onustus,  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  r.  5,  (4.) 

Operam  dare,  w.  ut,  273,  n.  1  ;  w.  dat.  of 
gerund,  275,  in.,  r.  2,  (1.) ;  w.  ace  id,  232, 
(3.) ;  —  opera  mea,  equivalent  toper  me,  247, 
R.  4. 

Opinio  est,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  R.  1 ; 
opinione  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9;  its 
place,  279,  n.  1. 

Opinor,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

Oportet,  w.  inf.  as  its  subject,  269,  r.  2 ; 
w.  inf.,  ace  with  the  inf.,  or  the  subj.,  273, 
n.  5 ;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Oportebat,  oportuit,  the  indie  instead  of 
the  subj.,  259,  r.  3,  (a.) 

Oppido,  w.  adjs.,  127,2. 

Oppidum,  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
237,  R.  2,  (&.) 

Oppleo,w.  abl.,  249, 1.,  r.  1. 

Optabilius  erat,  the  indie  instead  of  the 
subj.,  259,  r.  3. 

Oplime,  instead  of  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

Opto,  271,  R.  4;  273,  4;  opto,  w.  subj., 
without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Opulentus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.5,  (3.) 

Opus,  "work,"  declined,  57;  opus,  uneed," 
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W.  genit.  and  ace,  211,  R.  11 ;  vr.  abl.  of  the 
thing,  243 ;  as  subject  or  predicate  of  est, 
243,  r.  2  ;  210,  r.  5  ;  w.  perfect  participle, 
243,  R.  1;  w.  supine  in  u,  276,  ni.,  r.  2; 
opus  est,  w.  inf.  ,  as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

-or,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  58  ;  61 ;  genit.  of, 
70 ;  71 ;  verbals  in,  102,  1 ;  102,  6. 

Oratio  obliqua,  266,  1,  n.,  and  2 ;  273,  3  ; 
tenses  in,  266,  R.  4. 

Orbo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Orbits,  w.  abl.,  250, 2,  (1.) ;  or  genit.,  213, 
R.  5,(4.) 

Order,  ad  vs.  of,  191,  1. 

Ordinal  numbers,  119, 120  ;  in  expressions 
of  time,  236,  r.  2. 

Origin,  participles  denoting,  w.  abl.,  246  ; 
from  a  country  expressed  by  a  patrial,  246, 
r.  3. 

-oris,  genitives  in,  76  ;  112,  2 ;  -oris,  genit. 
in,  75. 

-orium,  verbals  in,  102,  8. 

Or  fundus,  constr.,  246. 

Oro,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  w.  at,  ne,  or 
inf.,  273,  2,  n.  4  ;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Orthoepy,  6-23. 

Orthography,  2-5  ;  figures  of,  322. 

Ortus,  w.  abl.,  246. 

-os,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  54,  1;  of  3d 
decl.,  gender  of,  58  and  61,  3  :  genit.  of,  75 ; 
Greek  genitives  in,  68,  1 ;  final  in  plural 
aces.,  sound  of,  8,  e.  3 ;  quantity  of,  300. 

Os  [oris),  gender  of,  61,  3;  genit.  of,  75  ; 
wants  genit.  plur.,  94. 

Os  (ossis),  gender  of,  61,  3 ;  genit.  of,  75, 
e.  1. 

055a,  gender  of,  42, 1. 

Ostendo,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

-osus,  adjs.  in,  128,  4 

-otis,  genie,  in    75  ;  112,  2. 

"  Ought"  or  ''should,"  expressed  by  in- 
die, of  debeo,  259,  r.  4,(2.) 

-ox,  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  78,  2,  (4.) 

Oxymoron,  324,  28. 


P,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  i. ;  when 
inserted  after  m  in  2d  and  3d  roots  of  verbs, 
171,  3. 

Pace  or  in  pace,  253,  N.  1 ;  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Palatals,  3, 1. 

Palleo,  w.  ace,  232,  N.  1. 

Pan,  ace.  of,  80,  R. 

Panthus,  voc.  of,  54,  5. 

Par,  abl.  of,  82,  e.  1,  (b.) ;  113,  E.  3;  su- 
perlative of,  126,  2;  w.  dat.  or  genit.,  222, 
R.  2,  (a.) ;  w.  cum  and  the  abl.,  222,  r.  6; 
par  erat,  indie,  instead  of  subj.,  259,  r.  3, 
(a.) ;  pr.,  284,  n.  1 ;  par  ac,  198,  3. 

Parabola,  324,  30. 

Paradigms,  of  nouns,  1st  decl.,  41;  2d 
decl.,  46;  3d  decl.,  57;  4th  decl.,  87;  5th 
decl.,  90  ;  —  of  adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  decl.,  105- 
107;  3d  decl.,  108-111 ;— of  verbs,  sum, 
153;  lstconj.,155,  156;  2d  conj.,  157;  3d 
conj.,  158,  159;  4th  conj.,  160;  deponent, 


161 ;  periphrastic,  conj.,  162;  defective,  183; 
impersonal,  184. 

Paragoge,  322,  6. 

Paratus,  constr.,  222,  r.  4,  (2.) 

Parco}  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  n.,  (a.);  parci- 
tur  mini,  ib.,  (c);  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3. 

Parcus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2  ) ; 
W.  in,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Paregmenon,  324,  24. 

Parelcon,  323,  2,  (1.) 

Parenthesis,  323,  4,  (6.) 

Par  iter  ac,  198,  3. 

Paro,  constr.,  273,  n.  1 ;  w.  inf., 271,  N.  1. 

Paroemiac  verse,  304,  2. 

Paronomasia,  324,  25. 

Pario,  compds.  of,  163,  E.  4. 

Parsing,  281,  in. 

Pars,  ace.  of,  79,  4  ;  abl.  of,  82,  e.  5,  (a.) ; 
ellipsis  of,  205,  r.  7 ;  its  use  in  fractional 
expressions,  121,  6;  magnam  and  maxi- 
mam  partem,  234,  II.,  r.  3  ;  multis  partibus, 
256,  r.  16,  (3.) 

Part,  ace.  of,  234,  n. 

Particeps,  genit.  of,  112,  2 ;  genit.  plur. 
of,  114,  e.  2;  115,  1,  (a.);  — w.  genit.,  213, 
R.  1,(3.) 

Participial  adjs.,  130  ;  —  of  perfect  tense, 
meaning  of,  with  tenses  of  sum,  162,12,  (2.); 
w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,(2.) 

Participles,  25  and  148,  1 ;  in  us,  how  de- 
clined, 105,  R.  2  ;  in  ns,  do.,  Ill ;  abl.  sing, 
of,  113,  2 ;  participles  of  active  verbs,  148, 
1,  (2.) ;  of  neuter  verbs,  148, 1,  (3.) ;  162,  16; 
of  deponent  verbs,  162,  17;  of  neuter  pas- 
sive verbs,  162,  18  ;  in  -rus,  genit.  plur.  of, 
162,  19 ;  pres.  and  perf.  compounded  with 
in,  162,  21 ;  when  they  become  adjs.  or 
nouDS,  162,  22  ;  cases  of  in  compd.  tenses, 
162, 12,  13  ;  sometimes  with  esse  indeclina- 
ble, 162,  13,  (1.) ;  in  -rus  with  sum,  force  of, 
162,  14  ;  how  modified,  202,  n.,  (3  ) ;  agree- 
ment of,  205  ;  agreement  with  a  predicate 
nom.  instead  of  the  subject,  205,  R.  5 ;  gen- 
der when  used  impersonally,  205,  r.  18; 
perfect  denoting  origin,  with  abl.,  246;  in 
abl.  absolute,  257 ;  — passive  of  naming,  etc., 
with  predicate  abl.,  257,  R.  11;  their  gov- 
ernment, 274 ;  their  time  how  determined, 
274,  2,  and  3;  perfect  in  circumlocution, 
for  abl  of  cause,  247,  1,  R.  2,  (&.);  with 
habeo,  etc.,  274,  2,  r.  4  ;  for  a  verbal  noun, 
274,  2,  r.  5  ;  for  clauses,  274,  3. 

Parti cipo,  poetically,  w.  genit.,  220,  2. 

Particles,  190,  1. 

Partim,  79,  4;  partim,  w.  genit.,  212, 
r.  4  ;  partim — partim,  w.  genit.  or  ex,  277, 
R.  8. 

Partitive  nouns,  212,  r.  1 ;  —  adjs.,  104,  9 ; 
—  partitives  with  plur.  verbs,  209,  r.  11; 

211,  r.  1;  w.  genit.  plur.,  212;  ellipsis  of, 

212,  r.  2,  n.  3  ;  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  212,  r.  2, 
N.  4  ;  genit.  sing,  after  neuter  adjs.  and  pro- 
nouns, 212,  r.  3. 

Parts  of  speech,  24,  2,  and  3. 
Parum,  its  meaning,  191,  in. ;  compared, 
194,  4;  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4. 

Parum  per,  its  meaning,  191,  n. 

Parvus,    compared,    125,    5 ;   parvi,    w. 
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verbs  of  valuing,  214,  R.  1,  (a.)»  (10; 
parvo,  with  comparatives,  256,  R.  16  ;  after 
sestimo,  214,  r.  2,  n.  2;  as  abl.  of  price, 
252,  r.  3. 

Pasco,  171,  e.  6. 

Passive  voice,  141,  2;  construction  of, 
234  ;  passive  voice  with  a  reflexive  pronoun 
understood  as  the  agent  equivalent  to  the 
middle  voice  in  Greek,  248,  R.  1.  (2.) ;  with 
ace.  of  the  thing,  234,  i. 

Pateo,  w.  two  dats.,  227,  R.  1. 

Pater,  declined,  57. 

Pater- familias,  etc.,  how  declined,  43,  2. 

Pathetic  or  emotive  word,  279,  2,  {e.) 

Patior,  273,  4  ;  262,  r.  4  ;  patiens,  w.  gen., 
213,  r.  1,(2.);  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  3. 

Patrial  nouns,  100,  2 ;  in  o,  genitive  of. 
69,  r.  ;  — adjs.,  104,  10  ;  128,  6,  (a.);  ellipsis 
of  their  substantive,  205,  R.  7;  pronouns, 
139,  4. 

Patrocinor,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2. 

Patronymics,  100,  1 ;  in  -es,  genit.  plur. 
in  um,  instead  of  -arum,  43,  2  ;  in  as  and  is 
used  as  adjs.,  205,  R.  11 ;  quantit}7  of  their 
penult,  291,  4  and  5. 

Pauca,  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

Paulisper,  its  meaning,  191,  n. 

Paulo,  w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  16;  pau- 
lum.  abest  quin,  262,  n.  7. 

Pauper,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2;  defective,  115, 
1,  (a.) ;  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2.) 

Pavidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  r.  1. 

Pavor  est  ne,  etc.,  262,  R.  7,  n.  3. 

Pecus  (-udis),  gender  of,  67,  E.  3. 

Peculiaris,  222,  r.  2,  (a.) 

Pedes,  gender  of,  31,  2  ;  genit.  of,  73,  2  ; 
for  pedites,  209,  r.  11,  (1.),  (c.) 

Pejero,  pr.,  285,  2,  E.  1. 

Pelagus,  gender  of,  51 ;  ace.  plur.  of,  54, 
5 ;  94. 

Pello,  171,  e.  1,(6.);  251,  N. 

Pendo,  w.  genit.  of  value,  214 ;  w.  abl.  of 
price,  252,  r.  1. 

Pensi  and  pili  habere,  214,  R.  1. 

Pentameter  verse,  304,  2;  311;  312,  ix., 
x. 

Penthemimeris,  304,  5. 

Penult,  13 ;  quantity  of,  291 ;  of  proper 
names,  293. 

Per,  its  uses,  195,  R.  9 ;  247, 1,  R.  1 ;  w. 
the  means  when  a  person,  247,  3,  R.  4 ;  in 
adjurations,  279,  10,  («.);  in  composition, 
196,  I.,  10  ;  per  compounded  with  adjectives 
strengthens  their  meaning,  127,  2. 

Perceiving,  verbs  of,  their  construction, 
272. 

Percipio,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ;  per- 
ceptum  habeo,  instead  of  percepi,  274,  R.  4. 

Percontor,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1. 

Perennis,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  1. 

Perdo,  w.  capitis,  217,  R.  3;  perditum  ire, 
for  perdere,  276,  II.,  R.  2. 

Perduim,  for  per  dam,  162, 1. 

Perfect  tense,  145,  iv. ;  definite  and  in- 
definite, 145,  iv.,  R.  ;  old  form  in  sim,  162, 
9  ;  quantity  of  dissyllabic  perfects,  284,  e.  1 ; 
perfect  participles  translated  actively,  162, 
16 ;  both  actively  and  passively,   162,  17, ! 


(a.) ;  — of  neuter  verbs,  162,  18  ;  of  imper- 
sonal verbs,  184,  r.  2  ;  the  perf.  subj.,  260, 
ii.,  R.  1,  (3.);  in  the  connection  of  ter^es, 
258  ;  signification  of  perf.  definite,  259,  r.  1, 
(2.),  (a.);  of  perf.  indefinite,  ib.,  (6.)  —  (</.) ; 
perf.  subj.,  signification  of,  260,  n.,  r.  1, 
(3.),  and  r.  4  and  6  ;  in  the  protasis,  261,  2 
and  R.  2  and  3  ;  263,  R. ;  perf.  subj.  for  im- 
perative, 267,  R.  2  ;  perf.  inf.  how  used, 
268,  r.  1,  (a.);  perf.  participle,  274,  2,  and 
n.  ;  supplies  the  place  ofapres.  pass,  par- 
ticiple, 274,  R.  3,  (a.) ;  perf.  part,  of  a  pre- 
ceding verb  used  to  express  the  completion 
of  an  action,  ib.,  (6.) ;  w.  habeo,  274,  R.  4; 
w.  do,  reddo,  euro,  etc.,  ib. ;  supplies  the 
place  of  a  verbal  noun,  274,  R.  5;  used  in 
circumlocution  for  abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2, 
(6.);  neuter  perf.  pass,  participle  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  verb,  274,  r.  5,  (6.) 

Perficio  ut,  273,  n.  2. 

Pergo,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Perhibeo,  230,  n.  1 ;  272,  n.  1,  and  r.  6 ; 
perhibeor,  210,  r.  3,  (3.) ;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Periclitor  capitis  or  capite,  217,  R.  3. 

Period,  280. 

Perinde,  191,  in.  ;  —  ac  or  atque ,  198, 3,  R. 

Periphrasis,  323,  2,  (4.) 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  162, 14  and  15. 

Perilus,  213, R.  1,  and  r.  4 ;  275,  in.,  r.  1, 
(2.);  270,  r.  1;  w.  ad,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Permisceo,  245,  n.,  2,  and  r.  1,  and  2. 

Permitto,  273,  4  ;  w.  part.  fut.  pass.,  274, 
r.  7  ;  w.  subj.  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Permuto,  252,  R.  5. 

Pernox,  genit.  of,  112,  2. 

Perosus,  183,  1,  n. 

Perpello,  273,  n.  4. 

Perpes,  in  genit.  sing.,  112,  1 ;  115,  2. 

Persevero,  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Personal  pronouns,  132,  4;  ellipsis  of  as 
subject-nominatives,  209,  r.  1 ;  expressed 
with  infinitive,  272,  n.  4;  — personal  termi- 
nations of  verbs,  147.  3. 

Personification,  324,  34. 

Person  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  35,  2 ;  132, 
4 ;  of  a  verb,  147 ;  used  in  the  imperative, 
147,  1 ;  1st  and  2d  persons  used  indefinitely, 
209,  r.  7;  of  verbs  with  nominatives  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  209,  r.  12. 

Perspectum  habeo,  instead  of  perspexi, 
274,  r.  4. 

Persuadeo,  w.  dat.,  223,  N.,  (6.);  hoc  per- 
suadetur  mihi,  223,  N.,  (c); — persuasum 
mihi  habeo,  274,  R.  4. 

Pertsesum  est,  constr.,  229,  r.  6;  215,  (1.) 
and  n.  2. 

Pertineo,  ellipsis  of,  209,  R.  4. 

Peto,  constr.,  230,  r.  2;  231,  R.  4;  peto 
ut,  273,  n.  4;  262,  r.  4. 

Pes  and  compds.,  genit.  of,  73,  e.  1 ;  112, 
1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2  ;  pr.,  284,  n.  1 ;  300,  e. 
2,(6.) 

Ph,  in  syllabication,  18,  2 ;  when  silent, 
12,  R. 

Phalecian  verse,  304,  2  ;  pentameter,  312, 
x. 

Piger,  declined,  106;  constr.,  222,  R.  4, 
(2.) 
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Piget,  w.  genit.,  215;  w.  ace,  229,  r.  6; 
participle  and  gerund  of,  184,  R.  3. 

Pili  habere,  etc.,  214,  R.  1. 

Place,  advs.  of,  191,  i. ;  192,  m. ;  genit.  of, 
221 ;  ace.  of,  237  ;  dat.  of,  237,  R.  3  ;  place 
■where,  abl.  of,  254 ;  whence,  abl.  of,  255 ; 
through  which,  255,  2  ;  place  of  a  foot  in 
verse,  304,  n. 

Plants,  gender  of  their  names,  29. 

Plaudo,  change  of  au  in  its  compds.,  189, 
N.  3. 

Plenty  or  want.  adjs.  of,  w.  abl.,  250. 

Plenus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.); 
250,2,(1.) 

Pleonasm,  323,  2 

-plex,  adjs.  in,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3;  how  de- 
clined, 121, 1. 

Plerique,  w.  genit.  plur.,  212,  R.  2,  (1.) 

Pluperfect  tense,  145,  v. ;  old  form  in 
sem,  162,  9  ;  for  the  historical  perfect,  259, 
R.  1,  (3.) 

Plural  number,  35,  1 ;  when  wanting,  95 ; 
nouns  only  plur.,  96  ;  plur.  of  Greek  nouns 
of  1st  decl.,  45,  2 ;  do.  of  2d  decl.,  54,  2  ;  — 
nouns  used  for  singular,  98 ;  nos  for  ego, 
209,  r.  7,  (b. ) ;  of  verbs  with  collective  nouns, 
209,  r.  11  ;  the  plur.  of  abstract  nouns,  95, 
r.  ;  plur.  nouns  in  apposition  to  two  or  more 
nouns  in  the  singular,  204,  r.  5. 

Plurimum,vr.  genit.,  212,  r.  3 ;  plurimi 
and plurimo  after  verbs  of  buying,  etc.,  214, 
r.  1,  (1.),  and  r.  3,  n.  2 ;  plurimo,  abl.  of 
price,  252,  r.  3. 

Plus,  declined,  110;  w.  genit.,  211,  R.  3, 
N.  1,  (a.) ;  with  numerals,  etc.,  with  or  with- 
out quam,  256,  r.  6  ;  plus  for  magis,  277, 
r.  12 ;  plure,  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

Po'cma,  declined,  57. 

Poems,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 

Pcenitet,  w.  genit.,  215  ;  w.  subj.,  215,  R. ; 
w.  ace.  229,  r.  6 ;  participles  of,  184,  r.  3 ; 
w.  quod,  273,  n.  6. 

Po'dsis,  declined,  86. 

Poetical  arrangement  of  words,  279,  3, 
(e.),  and  16,  n.  4. 

-politanus,  adjs.  in,  128,  6,  (g.) 

Pollens,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  2l3,  R.  5,  (4.) ; 
cf.  r.  4,(1.) 

Polliceor,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Polyptoton,  324,  23. 

Polvsyndeton,  323,  2,  (2.) 

Pondo,  indeclinable,  94 ;  pondo  libram  or 
libras,  211,  r.  6,  (4.);  236,  R.  7. 

Pono,  171,  e.  2 ;  230,  r.  2  ;  241,  R.  5  ;  pr., 
284,  r.  2,  (c);  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Posco,  w.  two  aces.,  231 ;  230,  R.  2 ;  w.  ut, 
etc.,  273,  n.  4 ;  in  pass.,  234,  i. 

Position  in  prosody,  283,  rv. 

Positive  degree,  122,  4. 

Possessive,  adjs.,  104;  pronouns,  139:  to 
what  equivalent,  132,  6;  how  used,  207,  R. 
36  ;  211,  r.  3 ;  ellipsis  of  when  reflexive, 
207,  R.  33  ;  used  for  subjective  and  posses- 
sive genit.,  211,  r.  3,  {b.),  and  r.  8,  (3), (a.); 
for  objective  genit.,  211,  r.  3,  (c.) ;  so  pos- 
sessive adjectives,  211,  r.  4,  and  r.  8,  (3.), 
(b.) ;  mea,  tua.  etc.,  after  refert  and  interest, 
219,  R.l. 


Possideo,  w.  perf.  pass,  part.,  274,  r.  4. 

Possum,  conjugated,  154,  r.  7 ;  with  su- 
perlatives, 127,  4 ;  w.  inf.  271,  n.  1 ;  poterat, 
the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259,  R.  3;  possum 
for  possem ,  259,  r.  4,  (2.) 

Post,  postquam,  etc.,  how  pronounced,  8, 
e.  4;  post,  its  case,  195,  4  ;  post  in  composi- 
tion, 196,  11 ;  197,  14  ;  constr.  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with,  224;  with  concrete  official 
titles,  235,  R.  3;  w.  ace.  and  abl.  of  time, 
253,  r.  1 ;  ellipsis  of,  253,  n.  3 ;  w.  abl.  like 
a  comparative,  256,  R.  16,  (3.) 

Postea  loci,  212,  R.  4,  N.  4. 

Postera,  defective,  115,  5  ;  compared,  125, 
4 ;  derivation,  130,  v. 

Posterior  and  postremus,  instead  of  poste- 
rius  and  postremum,  205,  R.  15. 

Postquam  and  posteaquam,  w.  historical 
perfect  instead  of  pluperfect, 259,  r.  1,  (2.), 
(d.) 

Postulo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.l;  w.  ace. 
and  genit.,  217,  R.  1;  w.  de  or  the  simple 
abl.,  217,  r.  2;  w.  subj.,  without  ut,  262, 
r.  4. 

Potens,  w.  genit.,  213,  r.  1,  (3) ;  w.  in  or 
ad  and  ace,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Potior,  w.  abl.,  245,i. ;  w.  ace,  245, 1.,  R.; 
w.  genit.,  220,  (4.);  potiundus^  162,  20; 
275,  n.,  r.  1. 

Potis,  defective,  115,  5. 

Potius,  compared,  194,  4 ;  used  pleonasti- 
cally,  256,  R.  13. 

Potus,  translated  actively,  162, 16. 

Prx,  in  composition  w.  adjs.,  127,  2;  w. 
verbs,  197  ;  before  adjs.,  127,  6 ;  constr.  of 
verbs  compounded  with,  224 ;  prse,  with 
comparatives,  127,  6  ;  256,  r.  13,  (b.) 

Prasbeo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1. 

Praecedo,  constr.,  233,  (3.),  and  N.  224,  R. 
5. 

Praecello,  praeeo,  etc.,  224,  8,  and  r.  5 

Praeceps,  abl.  of,  113,  R.  2,  and  e.  1. 

Prxcipio,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (b.) 

Praecipito,  229,  R.  4,  1. 

Prascipue,  preesertim,  etc.,  193,  n.  2. 

Prsecurro,  constr.,  224,  8,  and  R.  5. 

Prsedium,  ellipsis  of,  255,  R  3. 

Prasduus,w.  abl.,  244. 

Prxneste,  gender  of,  66,  e.,  and  29,  e. 

Praznomen,  its  place,  279,  9,  (6.) 

Prsepes,  genit.  sing,  of,  112,  1 ;  genit 
plur.,  114,  e.  2. 

Prxscribo,  w.  ut,  etc.,  273,  2,  N.  4. 

Prxsens,  declined,  111 ;  abl.  of,  113,  R.  2. 

Presses,  gender  of,  30 ;  61,  2  ;  genit.  of,  73, 
E.  1. 

Prxsto,  233,  (3.),  and  n.  ;  230,  n.  1 ;  224, 
8,  and  r.  5  ;  256,  R.  16,  (3.);  praesto,  adv., 
w.  dat.,  228, 1 ;  prassto  sunt,  qui,  w.  subj., 
264,  6,  n.  1. 

Praestolor,  w.  dat.  223,  R.  2,  n.  ;  w.  ace, 
223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Praeter,  w.  adjs.,  127,  6  ;  w.  comparatives, 
256,  R.  13,  (b.) ;  as  an  adverb,  191,  in. 

Praztereo,  w.  quod,  273,  5,  (1.) 

Prasterit,  constr.  of,  229,  r.  7. 

Prxterquam  quod,  277,  R.  16. 

Prsetcrveho,  283,  (2.) 
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Praevertor,  w.  dat.,  224,  8,  and  R.  5. 

Precor,  w.  two  aces.,  231 ;  w.  ut,  273,  n.  4 ; 
ut  omitted,  262,  r.  4. 

Predicate,  201 ;  203  ;  —  predicate-nomina- 
tive, 210 ;  differing  in  number  from  the  sub- 
ject-nomiDative,  210,  R.  2  ;  instead  of  dat. 
of  the  end,  227,  r.  4;  after  what  verbs,  210, 
r.  3  and  4  ;  pred.  adjs.,  210,  r.  1 ;  after  esse, 
haberi,  judicari ,  videri,  etc.,  271,  N.  2  ;  pred- 
icate-accusative, 210,  (b.) ;  dative,  210,  (c.) : 
abl.,  210,  (rf.);  257,  r.  11. 

Prepositions,  195-197  ;  in  composition,  196; 
with  nouns,  103;  with  adjs.,  131,  11-13; 
with  verbs,  196;  change  of  in  composition, 
103,  R.  2;  131,  r.  ;  196,  (a.);  inseparable, 
196,  (&.);  w.  ace.  195,4;  235;  w.  abl.,  195, 
5 ;  241  ;  w.  ace.  and  abl.,  195,  6 ;  235,  (2). 
—  (5.) ;  used  as  adverbs,  195,  R-  4 ;  how  mod- 
ified, 202,  ii.,  R.2;  verbs  compounded  with, 
w.  dat.,  224;  w.  ace,  233;  w.  abl.,  242; 
compds.  of  ad,  con,  and  in,  with  ace,  224, 
R.  4;  repeated  after  compds.,  224,  r.  4; 
233,  r.  2;  how  interchanged,  ib. ;  compds. 
of  ad,  ante,  etc.,  with  neuter  verbs  of  mo- 
tion, 224,  r.  5;  233,  r.  1;  repetition  of 
prepositions,  233,  r.  2;  277,  n.,  3  and  4; 
prepositions  of  one  syllable,  pr.,  285,  2,  n. 
1,  and  e.  5;  ellipsis  of,  232  (2.);  235,  r. 
11 ;  ellipsis  of  their  case,  235 ?  r.  10 ;  their 
place,  279,  10  ;  quantity  of  di,  se  and  red, 
285,  R.  2  and  3 ;  put  after  their  case,  279, 
10,  r.,  (/.) ;  repeated,  277,  n.,  4. 

Present  tense,  145, 1. ;  a  principal  tense, 

258,  a.  ;  indicative  pres.  for  historical  perf., 

259,  r.  1,  (a.) ;  for  the  fut.,  259,  r.  1,  (6.) ; 
for  imperf.  or  perf.  w.  dum,  259,  r.  1,  (c.) ; 
subj.  pres.,  use  of,  260,  n.,  r.  1,  (1.) ;  used 
to  soften  an  assertion,  260,  n.,  R.  4;  to  ex- 
press a  wish,  command,  etc.,  260,  r.  6 ;  267, 
H  2  ;  imperative  pres.,  how  used,  145,  R.  3 ; 
267,  (1.) ;  infinitive  pres.,  how  used,  268,  R. 
1,  (a.),  and  r.  3 ;  272,  r.  4  and  5  ;  participle 
pres.,  how  declined,  111,  r.  ;  what  it  de- 
notes, 274,  2  and  n  ;  denoting  something 
about  to  be  done,  274,  R.  1 ;  also  a  purpose, 
274,  r.  2, (a.);  and  a  state  or  condition, 
274,  R.  2,  {b.) ;  present  pass,  participle,  how 
supplied,  274,  r.  9. 

Preterites,  145,  n.  2  ;  258,  b.  ;  preterites 
of  the  indicative  used  for  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, 259,  r.  4,  (1.) 

Preteritive  verbs,  183, 1. 

Pretii  andpretio,  214,  r.  2,  N.  3;  ellipsis 
of,  252,  R.  3. 

Priapean  verse,  310,  II. 

Price,  ablative  of,  252  ;  genitive  of  tanti, 
etc.,  214,  r.  1. 

Pridie,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  6  ;  w.  ace, 
238,1. 

Primus,  medius,  etc.  how  translated,  205, 
r.  17 ;  their  place,  279,  7  ;  prior,  primus, 
for  pr\ 'us,  primum,  2*  '5,  R.  15. 

Princeps,  genit.  of,  112,  2  ;  abl.  of,  113,  e. 
2;  115,  1,  (a.);  used  instead  of  an  adverb 
of  time,  205,  R.  15. 

Principal  parts  of  a  verb,  151, 4 ;  —  propo- 
sitions, 201,  5  ;  —  parts  of  a  proposition,  202, 
5 ;  tenses,  258,  a. 


Principio,  abl.  of  time,  253,  n.  1. 

Priusquam,  with  what  mood,  263,  3. 

Privo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

Pro,  constr.  of  verbs  compounded  with, 
224  ;  w.  abl.  for  predicate  nom.,  210,  n.  3  ; 
for  predicate  ace,  230,  N.  4  ;  in  composition, 
quantity  of,  285,  e.  5,  and  r.  7  ;  pro  nihilo 
duco,  etc.,  214,  R.  2,  n.  2 ;  pro  eo  and  pro- 
inde  ac,  198,  3,  R. 

Proclivis,  222,  r.  4,  (2.) ;  276,  m.,  r.  1. 

Procul,  w.  abl.,  195,  R.  3 ;  241,  r.  2. 

Prodigus,  w.  genit.  or*abl.,213,  R.  5,  (2.), 
w.  in,  213,  R.4,  (2.) 

Prodo,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1,  and 
r.  6. 

Proditur,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Prqficiscor,  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1. 

Prohibeo,  251,  R.  2  ;  w.  quominus,  262,  R. 
11 ;  273,  4  ;  w.  genit  220,  2  ;  w.  abl.,  251, 
n.  ;  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  R.  2  ;  w.  ace  and  inf. 
272,  r.  6. 

Proinde,  adv.,  191,  m. ;  proinde  ac,  198, 
3,  R. 

Prolepsis,  323, 1,  (b.)  and  (4.) 

Promitto,  constr.   272,  n.  4 ;  217,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Pronouns  132-139  ;  simple,  132, 2  ;  neuter 
w.  genit.,  212,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Pronominal  adjs.,  139,  5. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin,  6. 

Pronus,  constr.,  222,  r.  4,  (2) 

Prope  est,  w.  ut  and  the  subj.,  262,  R.  3, 

N.  1. 

Proper  nouns,  26,  2 ;  found  only  in  1st, 
2d,  and3ddecls.,40,  9. 

Propero,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Propinquo,  225,  IV.  R.  2. 

Propinquus,  w.  the  dat.  or  genit.,  222,  R. 
2,  (a.) 

Propior,  how  compared,  126,1;  propior, 
and  proximus  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1 ;  w.  ace, 
222,  r.  5  ;  238, 1 ;  instead  of  propius,  prox- 
ime,  205,  R.  15;  proximum  est,  w.  ut  and 
the  subj.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Propius  anidproxime,  constr.,  228, 1,  and 

R. 

Proportional,  adjs.,  121,  2. 

Proposition,  201,1;  analysis  of,  281. 

Proprius,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Prorumpo,  constr.,  229,  R.  4, 1. 

Prosodiac  verse,  304,  2. 

Prosody,  282-321 ;  figures  of,  305-307. 

Prosopopoeia,  324,  34. 

Prosper  and  prosperus,  105,  n.  ;  w.  genit. 
or  abl.,  213,  r.  5,(2.) 

Prosthesis,  322, 1. 

Prosto,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  1. 

Prosum,  154,  R.  6. 

Provideo,  constr.,  223  (1.),  (a  ) 

Protasis  and  apodosis,  261 ;  import  of  the 
different  tenses  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis, 
261, 1  and  2. 

Providus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

Prudens,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

Ps,  initial,  12,  r.  ;  —  ps,  nouns  in,  genit. 
of,  77,  2,(1.) 

-pse,  enclitic,  135,  R.  3. 

Pt,  initial,  12,  r. 

-pte,  enclitic,  133,  R.  2 ;  139. 
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Pubes  and  impubes,  genit.  of,  112,  1 :  abl. 
of,  113,  e.  2;  115,1,  (a.) 

PudH  w.  genit.,  215  ;  w.  inf.,  215,  R. ;  w. 
ace,  229,  r.  6;  w.  perf.  inf.  268,  R.  2;  w. 
sup.  in  u,  276,  in.,  r.  2;  participle  in  dus, 
and  gerund  of,  184,  R.  3. 

Puer,  instead  of  in  pueritia,  253,  R.  6. 

Pueritia,  how  used  in  the  abl.,  253,  n.  1. 

Pugnd,  for  in  pugnd,  253,  N.  1 ;  pug  nam 
pugnare,  232,(1.) 

Pugnatur,  conjugated,  184,  2. 

Pulchre,  instead  of  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  3. 

Punctuation,  5. 

Punio,  oonstr.,  217,  R.  5. 

Punishment,  constr.  of  words  denoting, 
217,  R.  3. 

Purgo,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1;  220,  2;  w. 
abl.,  251,  n. 

Purpose,  denoted  by  ut,  etc.,  with  the 
subj.  262;  by  participles,  274,  2,  R.  2,  6 
and  7;  by  inf.,  271;  273,  N.  4,  (6.);  by 
gerund,  275,  in.,  R.  2,  and  (1.),  (2.);  by 
supiue  in  -urn,  276.  n. 

Purus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.); 
cf.  251,  n. 

-pus,  Greek  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  76,  e.  5. 

Puto,  w.  genit.  of  value,  214;  w.  abl.  of 
price,  252,  r.  1;  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1, 
and  n.  4;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1;  puta- 
res<  260,  n.,  r.  2  ;  putor,  210,  R.  3,  (3.),  (c.) ; 
w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 


Q. 

Qu  before  s  in  verbal  roots,  171, 1. 

Qua,  adverbial  correlative,  191,  r.  1. 

Qua — qua,  for  et — et,  277,  R.  8. 

Qusero,  constr.,  231,  R.  4;  poet.  w.  inf., 
271,  n.  3. 

Quseso,  183,  7 ;  constr  ,  262,  r.  4. 

Qualis,  IZd,  5,  (3.) ;  w.  comparatives,  256, 
R.  10, (b.) 

Qualisqualis  or  qualiscumque ,  139,  5 ; 
207  r.  29. 

Qualis— talis,  206,  (16.) 

Quam,  w.  comparatives,  256 ;  w.  the  su- 
perlative, with  or  without  possum,  127,  4; 
ellipsis  of  after  plus,  minus,  amplius,  etc., 
256,  R.  6  and  7 ;  quam  qui  and  superlative 
after  tarn,  206,  (21.) ;  quam  pro,  w.  compar- 
atives, 256,  r.  11;  quam  non,  277,  R.  14; 
quam  and  a  verb  after  ante  and  post,  253, 
R.  1,  N.  3 ;  quam  qui,  w.  comparatives  and 
the  subjunctive,  264,  4. 

Quamquam,  peculiar  use  of,  198,  4,  R.; 
constr.,  263,  2,  (4.) ;  used  to  connect  an  abl. 
absolute,  257,  R.  10. 

Quamvis,  constr.,  263,  2,  and  (2.),  (3.) 

Quando,  quando-quidem,  198,  7,  R.,  (b  ) 

Quantity,  adjs.  of,  104,  4 ;  w.  genit.,  212, 
R.  3,  n.  1 ;  after  sum  and  verbs  of  valuing, 
214  ;  adverbs  of,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4. 

Quantity,  in  prosody,  13,  1 ;  marks  of, 
5,  1 :  general  rules  of,  13  ;  283 ;  special  rules 
of,  284;  of  penults,  291;  of  antepenults, 
292;  of  penults  of  proper  names,  293;  of 
final  syllables,  294-301;    of  final    vowels, 


|  294-298 ;  of  final  consonants,  299  ;  of  de- 
rivative words,  284 ;  of  compound  words, 
285;  of  increments,  286-290;  of  Greek 
words,  283,  e.  6. 

Quantus,  pronom.  adj.,  139,  5,  (3.)  ; 
quantus  for  quam,  with  posse  and  superla- 
tives, 127,  n.  1 ;  constr.,  206,  (16.) ;  quanto, 
w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  16 ;  quantum,  w. 
genit.,  212,  r.  3,  n.  1 ;  in  ace.  of  degree, 
231,  r.  5 ;  232,  (3) ;  256,  r.  16,  n.  ;  quantum 
possum,  w.  indicative,  264,  3,  Jin.;  quantus 
—tantus,  206,  (16). 

Quantuscumque,  quantusquantus ,  quan- 
tuluscumqup ,  139,  5,  (3.) ;  w.  indicative,  259, 
R.  4,  (3.);  quanticumque,  207,  R.  29. 

Quasi,  w.  subj.,  263,  2. 

Quatio,  constr.,  229,  r.  4, 1 ;  how  changed 
in  its  compds.,  189,  n.  3. 

-que,  its  use,  198,  1,  R.,  (a.);  que — et,  et 
—  que    que  —  que,  198,  R.,  (e.):    its  place, 

279,  3,  (c.) 

Queis  and  quis,  for  quibus,  136,  R.  2. 

Queo,  how  conjugated,  182,  n.  ;  w.  inf., 
271,  n.  1. 

Queror,  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1 ;  w.  quod,  273, 
n.  6. 

Qui,  declined,  136 ;  qui  in  abl.,  136,  R.  1 ; 
137,  R.  2;  interrogative,  137;  difference  be- 
tween qui  and  quis,  137,  1 ;  person  of  qui, 
209,  r.  6;  w.  subj.,  264:  when  translated 
like  a  demonstrative,  206,  (17.)  I  with  sum 
instead  of  pro,  206,  (18.);  quicum,  when 
used,  136,   r.  1  Jin. ;   qui  vero,  qui  autem, 

280.  in.,  (3.);  ex  quo  for  postquam,  253, 
n.  4. 

Quia,  quod,  and  quoniam,  198,  7,  R.,  (&.) ' 

Quicque  and  quicquam,  138,  3,  (a.) 

Quicquid,  136,  R.  4;  ace.  of  degree, 
232  (3.) 

Quicumque,  how  declined,  138,  3;  how 
used,  207,  R.  29;  w.  indie,  259,  R.  4,  (3.); 
for  omnis,  quivis,  or  quilibet,  207,  R.  29. 

Quid,  137;  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  3,  n.  1. 
(«.);  ace  of  degree,  231,  R.  5,  (a.);  232, 
(3.) ;  quid  ?  why  ?  235,  R.  11 ;  quid  sibi  vult  ? 
228,  n. ,(&.);  quid  est  quod?  w.  subj.,  264, 
7,  n.  2  ;  quid  est  cur  ?  etc.,  264,  7,  N.  3 :  quid 
aliud  quam  ?  209,  R.  4 ;  quid  ?  quid  vero  ? 
quid  igitur  ?  quid  ergo  ?  quid  enim  ?  quid 
multal  quid  plura  ?  229,  R.  3,  2. 

Quidam,  how  declined,  138,  5  ;  how  used, 
207,  R.  33. 

Quidem,  its  meaning,  191,  R.  4  ;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (d.) 

Quilibet,  how  declined,  138,  5  ;  how  used, 
207,  R.  34. 

Quies  and  compds.,  gender,  61, 1 ;  genit., 
73,  4;  96. 

Quin,  198,  8 ;  w.  subj.  262,  R.  10 ;  for  a 
relative  with  non,  ib.,  1  and  N.  6;  for  ut 
non,  ib.,  2;  after  non  dubito,  etc.,  quin? 
why  not?  w.  indie,  ib.,  N.  9. 

Quippe,  198,  7,  R.,  (6.);  quippe  qui,  w. 
subj.,  264,  8,  (2.) 

Quippiarn,  138,  3,  (a.) 

Quiqui,  136,  R.  4. 

Quiris,  genit.  sing.,  74,  E.  4 ;  genit.  plur., 
83,  H.,  5. 
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QmiSj  declined,  137 ;  difference  of  quis 
and  qui,  137,  1 ;  between  quis  and  uter,  212, 
R.  2,  N.  1 ;  quis  est  qui?  w.  subj.,  264,  8,(2.) ; 
between  quis  and  aliquis,  207,  R.  30,  (b.) 

Quisnam,  quinam,  how  declined,  137,  2. 

Quispiam,  how  declined,  138,  3 ;  how 
used,  207,  R.  30;  quippiam,  w.  genit.,  212, 
R.  3,  N.  1. 

Quisquam,  how  declined,  138,  3;  how 
used,  207,  R.  31 ;  quicquam  and  quidquam, 
w.  genit.,  212,  r.  3;  ace.  of  degree,  231, 
R.  5,  (a.);  232,(3.) 

Quisque,  how  declined,  138,  3 ;  how  used, 
207,  R.  35 ;  with  plur.  verb,  209,  R.  11,  (4.) ; 
its  place,  279,  14;  w.  a  superlative,  207,  R. 
35,  (6.) ;  in  apposition,  204,  R.  10. 

Quisquis,  declined,  136,  4;  its  use,  207, 
R.  29  ;  difference  between  quisquis  and  qui- 
cumque,  207,  R.  29;  w.  indie,  259,  R.  4,  (3.) 

Quivis,  how  declined,  138,5;  how  used, 
207,  R.  34. 

Quo,  the  correlative  adv.,  191,  R.  1 ;  quo, 
w.  a  comparative,  256,  R.  16,  (2.);  for  ut  eo, 
w.  subj.,  262,  R.  9  ;  as  adv.  of  place,  w.  gen- 
itive, 212,  R.  4,  N.  2,  (6.);  quo  mihi  hanc 
rem,  209,  R.  4 ;  227,  R.  5 ;  quo  secius,  262, 
R.  11,  N. ;  quo  ne,  262,  R.  5. 

Quoad,  w.  subj.,  263,  4;  w.  ejus,  212,  R. 
4,  N.  5. 

Quocum,  quacum,  etc.,  instead  of  cum 
quo,  etc.,  241,  R.  1. 

Quod,  causal  conj.,  198,  7;  construction 
of,  273, 5 ;  w.  subj.  of  dico,  puto,  etc.,  266,  3, 
R. ;  quodsciam,  etc.,  264,  3  ;  quod,  referring 
to  a  preceding  statement,  206,  (14);  273,  6, 
(a.) ;  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  3 ;  before  si,  nisi,  etc., 
206.  (14) ;  as  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

Quo  jus  and  quoi,  for  cujus  and  cui,  136, 
R.  2. 

Quoque  and  etiam,  difference  between, 
198, 1,  R.,  (d.) ;  place  of  quoque,  279,  3,  (d.) 

Quot,  indecl.,  115,4;  interrogative,  121, 
5 ;  139,  5,  (3.) ;  constr.,  206,  (16.) ;  quot  sunt, 
qui?  264,  7,  N.  2;  quotquot  w.  indie,  259, 
R.  4,  (3.) 

Quoteni  and  quotus,  interrogative,  121,  5. 

Quoties,  interrog.  adv.,  121,  5. 

Quotus -quisque,  its  meaning,  207,  R.  35  (a.) 

Quum,  correlative  of  turn,  191,  R.  7  ;  in- 
stead of  postquam,  253,  n.  4;  — conj.,  198, 
10;  constr.  263,  5,  and  R.  1-4. 


R,  before  5  in  roots  of  nouns,  56,  R.  1 ; 
nouns  in  r,  genitive  of,  70,  71 ;  changed  to 
5  before  5  and  t,  171,  3 ;  r  final,  quantity  of, 
299,  2. 

Rapio,  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  R.  2. 

Rarum  est,  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3. 

Rastrum,  plur.  rastri  or  rostra,  92,  5. 

Ratio,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  m.,  R.  1, 
(1.);  ratione,  as  abl.  of  manner,  without 
cum,  247,  2. 

Ratum  est,  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3 ;  ratum,  pr., 
284,  e.  1,  (2.) 


-re  in  2d  person  sing,  of  pass,  voice,  162, 3. 

Re  or  red,  inseparable  prep.,  196,  (6.); 
197, 18 ;  quantity  of,  285,  R.  3,  (a.) 

Reapse,  135,  R.  3. 

Recens,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3  and  R.  1 ;  also 
adverb,  192,  4,  (b.) 

Receptio,  constr.,  233,  R.  2,  N. 

Recingor,  w.  ace,  234,  R.  1. 

Recordor,  w.  genit.  or  ace,  216  ;  w.  pres. 
inf.,  268,  R.  1 ;  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Recte,  instead  of  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  3. 

Reckoning,  Roman  mode  of,  326,  327. 

Rectum  est,  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3. 

Recuso  quin,  and  quominus,  262,  N.  7  and 
R.  11 ;  w.  ne,  271,  R.  1;  w.  inf.,  ib.,  N.,  and 
271,  N.  1. 

Reddo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1 ;  pass.,  210, 
R.  3,  (3),  (6.) ;  w.  perf.  pass,  part.,  274,  R.  4. 

Redoleo,^.  ace,  232,(2.) 

Redundant  nouns,  99;  adjs.,  116;  109, 
N. :  111,  N. ;  verbs,  185. 

Redundo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2.) 

Reduplication,  163,  R.  ;  of  compound 
verbs,  163,  e.  1 ;  of  verbs  of  1st  conj.,  165, 
R.  2  ;  of  2d  conj.,  168,  N.  2  ;  of  3d  conj., 
171,  e.  1,  (6.) ;  quantity  of,  284,  E.  2. 

Refero,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Refert  and  interest,  w.  genit.,  214;  219; 
w.  the  adj.  pronouns  mea,  etc.,  219,  R.  1; 
w.  ad,etc,  219,  R.  3;  refert,  pr.,  285,  R.  3. 

Refertus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Reflexive  pronouns,  132,  4;  139,  r.  2; 
how  used ;  208 ;  for  demonstratives,  208, 
(6) ;  ellipsis  of,  229,  r.  4 ;  in  oratio  obliqua, 
266,  r.  3. 

Reformido,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Regno,  w.  genit,  220,  4. 

Regnum,  declined,  46. 

Rego,  conjugated,  158. 

Relative  adjs.,  104,  13;  139,  r.  ;  govern- 
ment of,  213,  r.  1 ;  222,  3 ;  adverbs,  w.  subj. 
expressing  a  purpose,  264,  5,  R.  2  ;  used  in- 
definitely, w.  subj.,  264,  r.  3. 

Relative  pronouns,  136 ;  agreement  of, 
206,  R.  19;  ellipsis  of,  206,  (5.);  in  the  case 
of  the  antecedent,  206,  (6.),  (a.);  referring- 
to  nouns  of  different  genders,  206,  (9.) ;  —  to 
a  proposition,  206,  (13);  agreeing  with  a 
noun  implied,  206,  (11);  number  and  gen- 
der of,  when  referring  to  two  or  more 
nouns,  206,  (15) ;  —  relative  clauses  used  as 
circumlocutions  and  to  express  the  English 
"  so  called,  "206,  (19) ;  relative  adverbs  for 
relative  pronouns,  206,  (20) ;  the  relative 
adjs.  quot,  quantus,  etc.,  construction  of, 
206,  (16);  qui  with  sum,  instead  of  pro, 
206,  (18) ;  person  of,  209,  r.  6  ;  206,  r.  19 ;  — 
w.  subj.,  264;  their  place,  279, 13;  280,  in., 
(2.) ;  relatives  as  connectives,  280,  m.,  (1.) ; 
198,  ii. 

Resolving,  verbs  of,  273, 1,  (a.) 

Relinquo,  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1 ;  w. 
part,  in  dus,  274,  R.  7  ;  relinquitur ,  w.  ut 
and  the  subj.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Reliqua,  ace,  234,  n.,  r.  3;  reliquum  est 
ut,  262,  R.  3. 

Reminiscor,  constr.  216. 

Remitto,  229,  r.  4, 1. 
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Removing,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Remuneror,  w.  abl.,  249, 1.,  R.  1. 

Renuncio,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1 ;  pass., 
210,  r.  3,(3.),  (6.) 

Repeated  words,  their  place,  2<9,  4. 

Repens,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3. 

Reperio,w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1;  —  repe- 
rior,  210,  R.  3,  (3.),  (c),  271,  R.  2',—repen- 
uvtur,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  6. 

Repo,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  N. 

Repono,  241,  R.  5. 

Reposco,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1. 

Repugno,  with  quominus  or  ne,  262,  R.  11. 

Res,  declined,  90;  use  of,  205,  R.  7,(2.), 

N.  1. 

Reses,  genit.  sing,  of,  112,  lj  defective, 
115,  2. 

Resipio,  w.  ace,  232,  (2.) 

Responsives,  case  of,  204,  R.  11. 

Respublica,  declined,  91. 

Restat,  ut,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Rete,  abl.  of,  82,  R.  1,  (&.) 

Retracto,  constr.,  229,  R.  4, 1. 

Reus,w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) ;  reum  agere 
or facere,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 

Rhetoric,  figures  of,  324. 

Rhus,  genit.  of,  76,  E.  3 ;  ace.  of,  80,  n. 

Rhythm,  308,  (1.) 

Rideo,  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1. 

-rimus,  -ritis,  quantity  of,  290,  E.,  (c),  5. 

-rimus,  superlatives  in,  125, 1. 

Ritu,  as  abl.  of  manner  without  cum, 
247    2. 

R'ivers,  gender  of  names  of,  28. 

-rix,  verbals  in,  102,  6,  (a.)    See  -tor  and 

Rogo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  w.  ut,  273, 
n.  4;  274,  r.  7;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4; 
constr.  in  pass.,  234,  i. 

Roman  day,  326, 1 ;  —  hour,  lb.  ;  —  month, 
326  2;  — names  of  the  months,  32o,  2, 
(1.); -calendar,  table  of,  326,  2,  (6);  — 
week,  326,  2,  (10) ;  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  ib. ;  —  year,  how  designated,  32b, 
2  (11);  — money,  weights,  and  measures, 
327-  —tables  of  weights,  measures,  etc., 
327 ;  —  coins,  327  ;  —  interest,  how  com- 
puted, ib.  . 

Root  or  crude  form  of  words  inflected, 
what  and  how  found,  40, 10;  formation  of 
nominative  sing,   from  in  3d  decl.,  56,  I. 

and  n.  „  ,     i  m     i 

Roots  of  verbs,  150 ;  general,  150,  1 , 
special,  150,  2;  second  and  third,  how 
formed,  150, 3,  and  4 ;  third,  how  determined 
-when  there  is  no  supine,  151,  N. ;  first,  its 
derivatives,- 151,  1  ;  irregularities  in  tenses 
formed  from,  162, 1-6;  second,  do.,  151 ,  2 ; 
irregularities  in  tenses  formed  from,  lbZ, 
7-10;  third,  do.  151,  3;  second  and  third, 
formation  of,  1st  conj.,  164-166;  2d  conj., 
167-170;  3d  conj.,  171-174;  4th  conj 
175-177  ;  second  and  third  irregular,  1st 
conj.,  165 :  2d  conj.,  168  ;  4th  conj.,  176. 

-rs,  nouns  in,  genitive  sing,  of,  li,  &,  {*■)  5 
genit.  plur.  of,  83,  ii.,  4. 

Rudis,  213,  R.  1,  and  r.  4,  (2.);  2<5,  in., 
-1,(2.)  15 


Rupes,  declined,  57. 

Rus,  construed  like  names  of  towns,  in 
ace,  237,  r.  4;  in  abl.,  254;  255;  cf.  82, 
e.  5,  (6.);  rure,  not  ruri  with  an  adj.,  25o, 

R.  1. 

-rus,  participle  in.  how  declined,  105,  R. 
2;  its  signification,  162,  14;  274,  2,  R.  6; 
with  sim  and  essem  serving  as  future  sub- 
junctives, 162,  R.  3 ;  with  esse  and  fuisse, 
162,  14,  r.  3 ;  268,  r.  4 ;  genitive  plur.  of, 
162,  19;  denotes  intention,  274,  R.  6;  used 
for  an  English  clause  connected  by  "  since, 
when,"  etc.,  ib. ;  as  an  apodosis,  ib. 

Rutum,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,(2.) 


S,  sound  of,  11 ;  added  to  some  roots  of 
nouns  of  3d  decl.,  56,  i. ,  added^to  roots  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  consonant,  171 ;  used  in- 
stead of  t  in  the  3d  root  of  some  verbs,  171, 
e.  5;  inserted  in  some  verbals,  102,  b,  (6.); 
5  preceded  by  a  consonant,  nouns  in,  gen- 
der of,  62 ;  64 ;  genit.  of,  77 ;  final,  elided, 
305  2. 

Sacer,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Sacerdos,  gender  of,  30 ;  61,  3. 

Ssepe,  comparison  of,  194,  5. 

Sal,  82,  e.  1,  (6.),  and  66,  e.  ;  95 ;  pr., 
284,  n.  1. 

Salio,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  N. 

Saltern,  193,  n.,  3. 

Saluto,w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1;  salutor, 
w.  two  nominatives,  210,  R.  3,  (3.) 

Salve,  183,  9. 

Samnis,  genit.  sing.,  74,  e.  4  ;  genit.  plur., 
83,  n.,  5. 

Sapio,  w.  ace.,  232,  (2.) 

Sapphic  verse,  304,  2 ;  315,  n. 

Sat,  indecl.,  115,  4;  satis,  w.  genit.,  212, 
r.  4;  satis  esse,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  275,  m., 
r.  2  (1) ;  satis  habeo,  and  satis  mihi  est,  w. 
perf.  infin.,  268,  R.  2;  satis  erat,  indie 
instead  of  subj.,  259,  R.  3;  degrees  of  com- 
parison, 126,  4. 

Satago,  w.  genit.,  215,  (2.) 

Satelles,  gender  of,  30 ;  61,  2. 

Satiatus,  w.  abl.  or  genit., 213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Satisdo  w.  damni  infecti,  217,  R.  3,  (c); 
W.  dat.,  225, 1. 

Satisfacio,  w.  dat.,  225,  I. 

Saturn,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  2. 

Saturnalibus,  for  ludis  Saturnahbus,  253, 

'  Satur,  how  declined,  105,  R.  1 ;  w.  genit. 
or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Saturo,  w.  abl.,  249,  I.,  R.  1 ;  w.  genit. 
poet.,  220,  3. 

Satus,  w.  abl.,  246.  . 

Saying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  2<2  ;  ellipsis  of, 
270,  p.  2,  (b.)  and  3;  implied,  273,  3,  (&.) ; 
used  in  the  passive,  272,  R.  6. 

Scando,  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  N. 

Scanning,  304,  6. 

Scateo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2.),  R.  lj  with 
genit.  poet. ,  220,  3. 

Scazon,  314,  n. 
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Scidi,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,(1.) 

Scilicet,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.) 

Scio,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1:  scito, 
162,  4. 

Scitor  and  sciscitor,  constr.,  231,  R.  4. 

-sco,  verbs  in,  183,  n.,  2;  drop  sc  in  2d 
and  3d  root  before  t,  171,  e.  6. 

Scribo,  273,  2,  (c.) ;  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n. 
1 ;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1,  and  r.  6;  in 
pass.  w.  predicate  nominative,  210,  R.  3, 
(3);  scribit,  w.  pres.  inf.  instead  of  perf., 
268,  r.  1,  (a.) 

Se,  inseparable  prep.,  193,  (b.) 

Se,  w.  inter,  208,  5.     See  sui. 

Secerno,  251,  N  ,  and  R.  2,  n. 

Secus,  for  sexus,  88,  1  ;  94  ;  211,  r.  6,  (4.) ; 
231,  r.  6;  adv.,  191,  in. ;  w  ace,  195,  r.  3. 

Sed, 198, 9,  r.,  (a.) ;  its  place,  279,  3,  (a.) ; 
sed,  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  262,  R.  9 ;  sed,  sed 
tamen,  278,  r.  10  ;  sed  et,  198, 1,  (d.) 

Sedeo,  210,  R.  3,  (2.) ;  compds.  of,  233, 
(3),  N. 

Sedile,  declined,  57. 

Sedo,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1. 

-sem,  old  termination  of  plup.  indie,  ac- 
tive, 162,  9. 

Semi-deponent  verbs,  142,  2. 

Stnarius,  304,  2  ;  Iambic,  314. 

Senex,  its  degrees  of  comparison,  126,  4 ; 
gender  of,  65,  2 ;  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (2) ;  abl. 
of,  113,  e.  2 ;  115,  1 ;  for  in  senectute,  253, 
r.  6. 

Sentences,  200 ;  analysis  of,  281. 

Sentiments  of  another,  in  dependent 
clauses,  266,  3. 

Sentio,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

Separating,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Separo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Sequitur,  constr.  262,  r.  3,  N.  1. 

-sere,  future  infin.  in,  162,  10. 

Sereno,  scil,  cozlo,  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Sermo,  declined,  57- 

Serpens,  gender  of,  64,  3. 

Sese,  intensive,  133,  R.  2. 

Servitutem  servire,  232,  (1.) 

Sestertius,  its  value,  327,  R.  3, (&.);  how 
denoted,  ib. ;  mode  of  reckoning,  ib.  ;  ses- 
tertium,  ib.,  r.  5-7. 

Seu,  or  sive,  198,  2,  r.,  (c.) 

Ships,  gender  of  their  names,  29. 

Short  syllable,  282,  2. 

Showing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  272,  R.  6. 

Si,  how  pronounced,  11,  e.  1. 

-si  or  -5i»,  Greek  datives  in,  84. 

Si,  conj.,  198,  5 ;  si  for  num,  198,  11,  r., 
(e.) ;  si  minus,  sin  minus  or  sin  aliter,  198, 
5,  R.,  {b.)\  277,  R.  14;  ellipsis  of  in  the 
protasis,  261,  R.  1;  si  with  the  imperfect 
subj.,  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  261,  R.  5; 
si  nihil  aliud.  209,  r.  4  ;  si  quisquam  and  si 
ullus,  207,  R.  30,  (6.);  si  non,  262,  r.  5. 

Sibisuo,  228,  x.,  (a.) 

Sic,  191,  r.  5;  277,  p.  12,  (a.);  pleonas- 
tically,207,  R  22. 

Sicuti,  w.  subj.,  263,2,  (1.) 

Significant  word,  in  a  proposition,  279, 
2,  (e.) 

Siem,  sies,  etc.,  154,  R.  4. 


Silentio  prseterire  or  facere  aliquid,  with- 
out cum,  247, 2. 

Sileo,  w.  ace,  232, n.  1 ;  pass.,  234,  m. 

Silver  age  of  Roman  literature,  329,  3. 

-sim,  old  termination  of  perfect  indicative, 
162,  9. 

Similar  constructions,  278,  n.  1  and  2. 

Simile,  324,  30. 

Similis,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  r.  2,  (a.); 
w.  dat.  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  222,  r.  7 ; 
similes,  w.  inter.,  222,  R.  4,  (4.);  w.  ac  and 
atquf, 222,  r.  I.Jin. 

Simple,  subject,  202,  2  ;  —  predicate,  203, 
2 ;  —  sentences,  201, 10. 

Simul,  w.  abl.,  195,  R  3:  241,  R.  2; 
sim ul  —  simul,  277,  R.  8. 

Sin,  198,  5;  its  place,  279,  3,  (a.);  sin 
minus,  277,  R.  14. 

Singular  number,  35,  1;  sing,  for  plur., 
209,  r.  11,  1,  (6.) 

Singulare  est  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3. 

Singuli,  119. 

Sino,  273,  4  ;  262,  r.  4. 

Siquidem,  198,  7,  R.,  {b.) 

Siquis,  how  declined,  138,  2 ;  siquis  and 
siquid,  how  used,  138,  2,  (a.)  and  (6.) ;  207, 
R.  29 .  si  quis  est,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  6. 

Sis  for  si  vis,  183,  R.  3. 

Sisto,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1. 

Situm,  pr.,284,  e.  1,(2.) 

Sive  or  seu,  198,  2,  r.  ;  278,  r.  8 ;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (a.);  sive  —  sive,  w.  verb  in  the 
indie,  259,  r.  4,  (3.) 

-so,  -sim,  -sem,  old  verbal  terminations, 
162,  9. 

Socius,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  r.  2,  (a.) 

Sodes,  for  si  audes,  183,  R.  3. 

Solecism,  325,2. 

Soleo,  how  conjugated,  142,  r.  2  ;  w.  inf., 
271,  n.  1. 

Solitus,  274,  r.  3;  solito,  after  compara- 
tives, 256,  r.  9 ;  its  place,  279,  n.  1. 

Solum,  solummodo,  193,  n.,  3. 

Solus,  how  declined,  107 ;  w.  relative  and 
subj.,  264,  10 ;  for  solum,  205,  R.  15. 

Solutus,\v.  genit.,  213;  w.  abl.,  251,  n.  ; 
solutum,  pr.,  284,  r.  3. 

Solvo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

Sons,  genit.  plur.  of,  114,  e.  3  ;  115, 1,  (a.) 

Sospes,  genit.  of,  112, 1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2  ; 
115,  1,  (a.);  126,5,(6.) 

Sotadic  verse,  304,  2 ;  317,  i. 

Sounds  of  the  letters,  7-12  ;  of  the 
vowels,  7  and  8;  of  the  diphthongs,  9;  of 
the  consonants,  10-12. 

Space,  ace  and  abl.  of,  238  ;  ellipsis  of, 
236,  R.  3. 

Spatium,  w.  genit.  of  gerund,  275,  in.,  R. 
1,  (1.) ;  spatio  as  abl.  of  space,  236,  r.  4. 

Specto,  constr.,  225,  rv.,  r.  1. 

Specus,  88,  1. 

Spero,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

Spes  est,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ; 
spes,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  II.,  R.  1, 
(1.);  spe,  after  comparatives,  256,  r.  9;  its 
place,  279,  n.  1. 

Spolio,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Spondaic  verse,  310  ;  tetrameter,  312. 
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Spondeo,  163,  R. ;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272, 

N.  1. 

Stanza,  319,  4. 

Stalim,  193,  n.,1. 

Statuo,  241,  r.  5  ;  273,  N.  1 ;  271,  n.  1 ; 

272,  N.  1 ;  statutum  habeo,  274,  R.  4. 
Statum,yr.,  284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

Sterilis,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2)  ; 
w.  ad,  213,  r.  4,  (2.) 

Steti  and  stiti,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (1.) 

11  Still,"  w.  comparatives,  how  expressed 
in  Latin,  256,  R.  9,  (b.) 

Stipulor,  217,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Sto,  163,  R.;  w.  genit.  of  price,  214,  R.  3; 
w.  pred.  nom.,  210,  r.  3,  (2.) ;  w.  abl.,  245, 
ii.,  5,  and  R.  2;  stat  per  me,  construction  of, 
262,  R.  11 ;  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  N. 

Strophe,  319,  4. 

Studeo,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2  ;  with  gerund, 
275,  ni.,  R.  2,  (1.);  with  the  inf.  with  or 
without  an  accusative,  271,   R.  4;   w.  ut, 

273,  4,  (a.) ;  w.  ace.  id,  232,  (3.) 
Sludiosus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1 ;  275,  in., 

a.  1,(2.) 

Studium,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  2 to,  m., 
R.  1,  (1.) 

Styx,  gender  of,  28,  e. 

Suadeo,  constr.,  273,  n.  4 ;  262,  R.  4. 

Sub,  in  composition,  force  of,  123 ;  197, 
20  ;  government  of,  235,  (2) ;  constr.  of 
verbs  compounded  with,  224;  of  adjs.,  222, 

R-l,  (6.) 

Subject  of  a  verb,  140  ;  of  a  proposition, 
201 ;  202  ;  simple,  complex,  and  compound, 
202;  its  place  in  a  sentence,  279,  {b.)\  sub- 
ject of  a  dependent  clause  made  the  object 
of  the  leading  verb,  229,  R.  5,  (a.) 

Subject-nominative,  209;  ellipsis  of,  209, 
r.  1  and  2:  when  wanting,  209,  r.  3  ;  w. 
inf.,  209,  r.  5;  239,  n.  1;  two  or  more  in 
the  singular  with  a  plural  verb,  209,  r.  12, 
(2.) 

Subject-accusative,  239;  ellipsis  of,  239, 
r.  1-3  ;  considered  also  as  the  accusative  of 
the  object  after  verbs  of  saying,  showing, 
and  believing,  272,  R.  6. 

Subjective  genitive,  211,  R-  2 ;  possessive 
pronoun  used  instead  of,  211,  R.  3. 

Subjectus,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1,  (b.) 

Subjunctive,  143,  2  ;  its  tenses,  145,  R.  2: 
how  used,  260-266,  and  273  ;  various  use  of 
its  tenses,  260  ;  how  translated,  260, 1,  and 
n.  R.  1;  for  imperative,  260,  R.  6 ;  in  im- 
personal verbs,  184,  R.  2;  in  conditional 
clauses,  261;  after  particles,  262  and  263; 
after  qui,  264  :  afrer  relative  advs.,  264,  R.  2  ; 
indefinite  subj.,  264,  12  and  N. ;  in  indirect 
questions,  265  ;  in  inserted  clauses,  266  :  in 
oratio  obliqua,  266,  1  and  2;  after  what 
verbs  used,  273 ;  after  adjectives,  213,  R.  4  ; 
exchanged  for  ace.  w.  inf.,  273,  3,  (b.) ;  sub- 
junctive in  doubtful  questions,  260,  R.  5 ; 
in  repeated  actions  after  relative  pronouns 
and  adverbs,  264,  12. 

Subito,  193,  ii.,  1. 

Subordinate  conjunctions,  198,  n.  ;— prop- 
ositions, 201,  6  and  7. 

Substantive,    26-103;    substantive    pro- 


nouns, 132,  133  ;  their  gender,  132,  8  ;  de- 
clined, 133 ;  as  subject  nominative,  ellipsis 
of,  209,  r.  1 ;  dat.  of,  redundant,  228,  v.  ; 
substantive  verb,  153;  substantive  clauses, 
201,  7  and  8 :  229,  r.  5  ;  231,  r.  3,  (b.) :  sub- 
stantive clause  instead  of  the  abl.  after  opus 
est,  243,  R.  1 ;  and  after  dignus  and  indig- 
wm5,244,  R.  2,  (6.) 

Sabter,  constr.  235,  (4.) 

Subtractive  expressions  in  numerals,  118, 
4  ;  120,  2,  3,  and  5. 

Succenseo,  223,  R.  2  ;  w.  quod,  273,  n.  6. 

Sufficio,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  275,  in.,  R.  2, 

Sui,  signification  of,  132,  4  ;  declined,  133 : 
use  of,  208  ;  266,  r  3 ;  275,  ni.,  r.  1,  (4.) 
Suit  is,  for  si  vultis,  183,  R.  3. 
Sum,  why  called  an  auxiliary,  153  :  why 
substantive,  ib.  ;  why  the  copula,  140,  4: 
conjugated,  153  ;  compds.  of,  154,  R  5  —  R. 
7  ;  w.  a  genit.  of  quality,  211,  R.  6,  (7) ;  in 
expressions  denoting  part,  property,  duty, 
etc.,  211,  r.  8,  (3) ;  275,  r.  1,  (5) ;  denoting 
degree  of  estimation,  214;  w.  dat.,  226; 
with  two  datives,  227  ;  how  translated,  227, 
r.  3 ;  w.  abl.  denoting  in  regard  to,  250,  r. 
3  ;  w.  an  abl.  of  plnce,  manner,  etc.,  in  the 
predicate,  210,  R.  3,  (1) ;  w.  dat.  of  gerund, 
275,  R.  2,  (1) ;  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  1 ;  w. 
genit.  of  value,  214  ;  sunt  qui,  w.  subj.,  264, 
6  ;  sunt  quidam,  nonnulli,  etc.,  264,  6,  R.  4 ; 
ellipsis  of  as  copula,  209,  R.  4,  Jin.;  of  esse 
undfuisse,  270,  R.  3  ;  sum  w.  predicate  nom., 
etc.,  210,  r.  3,  (1);  esse  w.  predicate  nom., 
271,  n.  2,  and  R.  4. 

Sumo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  R.  2;  poet.  w. 
inf.,  271,  n.  3. 

Supellex,  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (2) ;  abl.  of, 
82,  e.  5,  (a.) 

Super,  constr.,  235,   (3);   of  verbs  com- 
pounded with,  224  ;  of  adjs.,  222,  r.  1,  (b.) 
Superfluo,  w.  abl.,  250.  2,  (2),  R.  1. 
Superjacio,  constr.,  233,  (1.) 
Superlative  degree,  122,  6  ;  particular  use 
of,  122,  R.  4  ;  formation  of,  124  ;  by  maxime 
127, 1 ;  superlative  with  qui  "que,  207,  R.  35 
w.  partitive  genit.,  212,  R-  2,  and  r.  4,  N.  7 
place  of,  279,(7,)  (b.) 

Supero,  w.  abl.,  256,  R-  16,  (3.) 
Supersedeo,  w.  abl.,  242. 
Superstes,  genit.  of,  112,  2 ;  abl.  of,  118, 
e.  2;  115,1,  («•);  126,5,(6.);  w.  genit.  or 
dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Supersum,w.  dat.,  224,  11;  super  est  ut, 
etc.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Superus,  its  degrees  of  comparison,  125, 
4;  supremus  or  summits,  205,  R.  17;  sum- 
mum,  used  adverbially,  205,  R.  10;  234,  n., 
r.3.  . 

Supines,  25  and  148,  3;  few  in  number, 
162  11;  in  um,  by  what  cases  followed, 
276'  i. ;  on  what  verbs  dependent,  276,  n. ; 
w.  eo,276,  n.,  R.  2  and  3;  supines  in  w, 
after  what  adjs.,  276,  in.,  and  r.  1;  after 
fas,  nefas,  and  opys,  276,  in.,  R.  2  ;  of  two 
syllables,  quantity  of,  284,  E.  1. 

Supra,  w.  ace,  195,  4  ;  w.  adjs.,  12<,  6; 
256,  r.  13,  (6.) 
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Suppedito,  w.  two  dats.,  227,  R.  1;  229, 
R.  4, 1;  w.  abl.,250,  2,  r.  1. 

Supplex,  genit.  plur.  of,  114,  e.  2 ;  115, 
l,(a.);  w.  dat.,222,  r.  1,  (6.) 

Supposition  or  concession  denoted  by  the 
tenses  of  the  subj.,  260,  R.  3. 

Surripio,  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  R.  2. 

Sus,  gender  of,  30 ;  67,  e.  4  ;  genit.  of, 
76,  e.  3  :  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  84,  e.  1. 

Suscipio,  w.  participle  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

Suspensus  and  suspectus,  w.  genit.,  213, 
R.  1. 

Suus,  use  of,  139,  r.  2 ;  208  ;  referring  to 
a  word  in  the  predicate,  208,  (7) ;  for  hujus 
when  a  noun  is  omitted,  208,  (7.) ;  when  two 
nouns  are  united  by  cum,  2u8,  (7),  (c) ;  de- 
noting fit,  etc.,  208,  (8.) 

Syllabic  caesura,  310,  N.  1. 

Syllabication,  17-23, 

Syllables,  number  of,  in  Latin  words,  17 ; 
pure  and  impure,  80  ;  quantity  of  first  and 
middle,  284 ;  of  penultimate,  291 :  of  ante- 
penultimate, 292 ;  of  final,  294. 

Syllepsis,  323, 1,  (b.)  and  (3.) 

Symploce,  324, 15. 

Synaeresis,  306, 1. 

Synaloepha,  305, 1. 

Synapheia,  307,  3. 

Synchysis,  323,  4,(4.) 

Syncope,  322,  4 ;  in  genit.  plur.  of  1st 
decl.,  43,  2  ;  of  2d  decl.,  53 ;  in  cases  of  bos 
and  sus,  83,  R.  1  and  84,  e.  1 ;  of  e  in  ob- 
lique cases  of  nouns  in  er  of  2d  decl.,  48  ;  of 
3d  decl.,  71,  e.  1 ;  in  perfect,  etc.,  of  verbs, 
162,  7".     See  Omission. 

Synecdoche,  234,  n. ;  324,  3. 

Synesis  or  synthesis,  323,  3,  (4.) 

Synonymia,  324,  29. 

Synopsis  of  Horatian  metres,  320. 

Syntax,  1  ;  200-281. 

Systole,  307, 1. 

Syzygy,  303,  4. 


T,  sound  of,  12;  before  s  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  R.  1 ;  in  roots  of  verbs,  171,  3, 
and  e.  5  ;  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66  ;  genit.  of, 
78 ;  final,  quantity  of,  299,  2. 

Taceo,  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1. 

Tsedet,  w.  genit. ,  215  ;  w.  ace.  229,  r.  6. 

Tactio,  w  ace,  233,  R.  2,  n. 

Talpa,  gender  of,  42,  2. 

Talis,  demonstr.  adj., ^139,  5,  (3.);  talis 
followed  by  qui  and  the* subj.,  264,  1,  n.  ; 
ellipsis  of,  264,  1,  (b.)\  206,  (3),  (a.)  ;  and 
(16) ;  talis  ac,  198,  3,  R. ;  talis  — qualis,  206, 
(16.) 

Tarn,  191,  r.  5  ;  tarn  —  quam,  277,  R.  11 ; 
tarn  with  an  adj.  before  qui  and  the  subj., 
264, 1,  n. 

Tamen,  how  used,  198,  4,  R. 

Tametsi,  198,  4  ;  constr.,  263,  2,  (4.) 

Tamquam,  w.  subj.,  263,  2;  used  like 
quidam,  207,  2,  33,  (b.)  fin.  ;  w.  abl.  abso- 
lute. 257,  n.  4. 

Tandem,  191,  r.  6. 


Tantum,  adv.,  193,  n.,  3. 

Tantus,  demonstrative,  139,  5,  (3.);  fol- 
lowed by  qui  and  the  subj.,  264,  1,  n.  ; 
ellipsis  of,  264, 1,(6.);  206,(3.),  (a.);  and  16; 
tantus  —  quantus,  206,  (16);  tanti,  quanti, 
etc.,  w.  verbs  of  valuing,  214,  R.  1,  (1.); 
tantum,  w.  genit.  plur.  and  plur.  verb,  209, 
R.  11,  (3.) ;  tantum,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  3,  n. 
1 ;  tanti  after  refert  and  interest,  219,  r.  5  ; 
tantum,  ace.  of  degree,  231,  R.  5 ;  232,  (3.) ; 
256,  r.  16,  n.  ;  tanto,  w.  comparatives,  256, 
R.  16,  (2.) 

Tantopere   191,  r.  5. 

Tardo,  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Tautology,  325,  4. 

Taxo,  constr.,  217,  R.  5  ;  W.  abl.  of  price, 
252,  R.l. 

•te,  enclitic,  133,  R.  2. 

Tempe,  83,  1,  and  94. 

Tempero,  223,  R.  2,  and  (1),  (a.);  tempe- 
rate mihi  non  possum,  quin,  262,  N.  7. 

Temporal  adjs.,  104,  6  ;  classes  of,  121,3; 
—  conjunctions,  198,10. 

Tempus,  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7  ;  tempus  est, 
w.  inf.,  270,  R.  1 ;  tempus  impendere,  275, 
ni.,  r.  2  ;  tempus  consumere,  ib. ;  temporis 
after  turn  and  tunc,  212,  r.  4,  n.  4 ;  w.  id, 
hoc,  or  idem,  234,  n.  r.  3  ;  tempore  or  in  tem- 
pore, 253,  n.  1;  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275, 
m.,  r.  1,  (1.) 

Tenax,  w.  genitive,  213,  R.  1,  (1.) 

Tendo,  constr.,  225,  iv.  ;  229,  r.  4, 1 ;  w. 
inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Teneo,  w.  perf.  pass,  participle,  274,  R.  4, 
Jin.;  teneri,  perf.  pass,  part.,  268.  R.  1,  (b.) 

Tenses,  144 ;  division  of,  144,  2  and  3  ;  of 
the  subj.,  145,  R.  2  ;  of  the  imperative,  145, 
r.  3 ;  of  the  infinitive,  145,  R.  4  ;  connection 
of,  258 ;  principal  and  historical,  258,  a. 
and  b.;  of  indie,  mood,  used  one  for  another, 
259 ;  future  for  imperative,  259,  r.  1,  (4) ; 
the  preterites  of  the  indie,  for  the  pluperfect 
subj.  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  clause, 
269,  r.  4 ;  of  subj.  mood,  their  use,  260,  i., 
r.  1,  and  ii.,  r.  1;  in  protasis  and  apodo- 
sis, 261 ;  of  inf.  mood,  use  of,  268;  tenses 
used  in  epistolary  style,  145,  n.,  3;  259,  r. 

1,(2  ),(«.) 

Tento,  constr.,  273.N.  1 ;  w. inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Tenus,  w.  genit.,  221,  in.;  w.  abl.,  241, 
r.  1 ;  place  of,  279, 10  ;  241,  r.  1. 

-ter,  nouns  in,  48, 1 ;  71. 

Teres,  in  genit.  sing..  112,  1;  defective, 
115,  2 ;  its  degrees,  126,  4. 

Terminational  comparative,  and  superla- 
tive, 124  ;  adjs.  without  such  comparison, 
126,  5. 

Terminations  of  inflected  words,  40 ;  of 
nouns,  table  of,  39  ;  of  1st  decl.,  41  and  44  ; 
of  2d  decl.,  46  ;  of  3d  decl.,  55  ;  of  4th  decl., 
87;  of  5th  decl.,  90:  masculine  and  femi- 
nine affixed  to  the  same  root,  32,  3 ;  of  de- 
grees of  comparison  in,  adjs.,  124,  125;  in 
adverbs,  194,  2;  personal,  of  verbs,  147,  3; 
verbal,  150  ;  table  of  verbal,  152. 

Terrx,  as  genit.  of  place,  221,  r.  3,  (4) ; 
terra  marique,  254,  R.  2 ;  terrarum  212,  r.  4, 
N.  2. 
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Terreo,  w.  ut  or  ne,  262,  r.  7,  n.  3. 

Teruncius,  327  ;  teruncii  habere,  214,  R.  1. 

Tete,  intensive,  133,  R.  2. 

Tetrameter,  304,  2 ;  a  priore,  312,  rv. ;  a 
posteriore,  312,  v.  ;  meiurus,  312,  xi.  ;  cata- 
lectic,  312,  xii. 

Tetraptotes,  94. 

Tetrastrophon,  319,  3. 

Tk,  in  syllabication,  18,  2. 

"  That,  "  sign  of  what  moods,  273 ;  instead 
of  a  repeated  subst.,  how  expressed  in  Latin, 
207,  R.  26,  («.) 

Thesis  in  prosody,  308. 

Thinking,  verbs  of,  their  constr. ,  272. 

Thousands,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  118, 
5,  (a.) 

Ti,  how  pronounced,  12. 

Tiaras,  45,  3. 

Tibi,  its  pronunciation,  7,  R.  1;  19,  e. 

Tigris,  genit.  of,  74,  2 ;  ace.  of,  80,  e.  2 ; 
abl.  of,  82,  e.  2,  (6.) 

Time,  advs.  of,  191,  n.  ;  conjs.,  198,  10; 
ace.  of,  236 ;  abl.  of,  253 ;  with  de  or  sub, 
253,  r.  4 ;  with  intra,  ib.  ;  with  in.  253,  R.  5 ; 
expressed  by  id  with  a  genit. ,  253,  R.  3 ;  by 
the  abl.  absolute,  257 ;  the  concrete  noun 
instead  of  the  abstract  title,  257,  R.  7  ;  mode 
of  reckoning,  326  ;  table  of,  326,  6. 

Timeo,  223,  r.  2,(1.);  w.  tit  or  we,  262, 
r.  7  ;  w.  inf.,  271,  n  1. 

Timidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Tiryns,  genit.  of,  77,  e.  2. 

-tis,  genit.  in,  77,  2;  71,  2. 

Titles,  place  of,  279,  9,  (a.) 

"Too"  or  "rather,"  how  expressed  in 
Latin,  122,  r.  3  ;  256,  r.  9. 

-tor  and  -trix,  verbals  in,  102,  6 ;  used  as 
adjs.  129,  8. 

Tot,  indecl.,  115,  4:  correlative  of  quot, 
121,  5 ;  206  (16) ;  syncope  of,  before  quot, 
206,(16.) 

Totidem,  indecl.,  115,  4. 

Toties,  correlative  of,  quoties,  121,  5. 

Totus,  how  declined,  107  ;  toto,  totd,  abl. 
without  in,  254,  R.  2  ;  totus,  instead  of  an 
adverb,  205,  R.  15. 

Towns,  gender  of  names  of,  29, 2 ;  constr. , 
see  Place. 

-tr,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  n.,  R.  3. 

Traditio,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  8. 

Trado,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1,  and 
r.  6;  w.  part.  fut.  pass.,  274,  r.  7,  (a.); 
traditur,  constr.,  271,  R.  2  ;  trador,  constr., 
271,  R.  2. 

Tranquillo,  scil.  mari,  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Trans,  constr.  of  verbs  compounded  with, 
233,  1 ;  in  passive,  234,  r.  1,  {b.) 

Trajicio,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1 ;  233,  (1.) 

Transitive  verbs,  141 ;  w.  ace,  229  ;  ellip- 
sis of,  229,  r.  3. 

Trees,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 

Tres,  how  declined,  109. 

Trepidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Tribuo,  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1 ;  w.  two 
aces.,  230,  r.  2;  w.  part.  perf.  pass.,  274,  R. 
7,  (a.) 

Tricolon,  319,  2  :  tricolon  tristrophon  and 
tetrastrophon,  819,  6. 


Tricorpor,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2 ;  115, 1. 

Tricuspis,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2. 

Trihemimeris,  304,  5. 

Trimeter,  304,  2  ;  catalectic,  312,  vn. 

Tripes,  genit.  of,  112, 1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2. 

Triptotes,  94. 

Tristrophon,  319,  3. 

Trochaic  or  feminine  caesura,  310,  n.  1 ;  — 
metre,  315  and  303 ;  tetrameter  catalectic, 
315,  i. ;  dimeter  catalectic,  315,  iv. ;  tro- 
chaic pentameter  or  Phalecian,  315,  m. 

Tropes,  324. 

-trum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Truncus,  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.) 

Tu,  declined,  133;  in  nom.  with  adj.  in 
voc,  205,  R.  15,  (c);  used  indefinitely,  209, 
r.  7  ;  when  expressed,  209,  r.  1 ;  tui,  femi- 
nine, with  masc.  or  neuter  gerundive,  275, 
m.,R.  1,  (4.) 

Turn  and  quum,  191,  R.  7  ;  turn  —  turn, 
277,  R.  8  ;  turn  and  tunc,  difference  between, 
191,  r.  7;  tummaxime,  ib. ;  turn  temporis, 
212,  r.  4,  N.  4. 

Tumultu,  as  abl.  of  time,  253,  n.  1. 

Tunc  and  nunc,  191,  r.  7  ;  tunc  ttmporis, 
212,  r.  4,  n.  4. 

Tumidus  and  turgidus,  w.  abl.,  213,  R. 
5,(5.) 

Turris,  declined,  57. 

-tus,  adjs.  in,  128,  7 ;  nouns  in,  of  3d  decl., 
76,  e.  2  ;  102,  7. 

Tuus,  how  declined,  139  ;  used  reflexive- 
ly,  139,  r.  2 ;  tua  after  refert  and  interest, 
219,  R  1 


U. 

U,  sound  of,  7  and  8 ;  u  and  v,  2,  3  ;  u  in 
genit.  and  voc.  of  Greek  nouns,  54 ;  roots 
of  nouns  of  3d  decl.  ending  in,  56,  I. ;  dat. 
in,  89;  neuters  of  4th  decl.  in,  87  ;  dat.  in 
of  4th  decl.,  89,  3  ;  in  2d  root  of  verbs,  167 
and  171,  e.  2  ;  increment  in  3d  decl.,  287,  3  ; 
plur.  288 ;  of  verbs,  290 ;  final  quantity  of, 
298 ;  285,  r.  4 ;  u  and  itu  in  3d  roots  of 
verbs,  167. 

Ua,  ue,  etc.,  pronunciation  of,  9,  4  and  5  ; 
quantity  of,  283,  h.,  e.  3. 

Tiber,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R  5,  (3.) 

-ubus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  89,  5. 

Ubi,  genit.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2 ;  w.  indie,  perf. 
instead  of  pluperf.,  259,  r.  1,  (d.)\  ubiubi, 
191,  r.  1. 

-ucis,  genitives  in,  78,  (5);  112,  2. 

•udis,  genitives  in,  76,  e.  1. 

-uis,  genitives  in,  76,  e.  3. 

-uleus,  a,  urn,  diminutives  in,  100,  3, 
c.  1. 

JJllus,  pronom.  adj..  139,  5,  (1*,  (a.);  how 
declined,  107 ;  how  used,  207,  R.  31. 

Ulterior,  its  degrees,  126,  1 ;  ultimus  for 
ultimum,  205,  R.  15 ;  how  translated,  205, 
r.  17. 

Ultrix,  gender  of,  115,  1,  (b.) 

Ultra,  prep.,  195,  4  ;  adv.,  191,  I. 

Ultum  ire,  for  ulcisci  276,  H.  R.  2. 

-ulum,  verbal  in,  102,  5. 
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-ulus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3 ;  128 ; 
6. 

-um,  genit.  plur.  in  instead  of  arum,  43  ; 
instead  of  ornm,  53  ;  nouns  ending  in,  46  ; 
in  genit.  plur.  3d  decl.,  83  ;  114 ;  —  advs.  in, 
192,  ii.,  4,  (b.) 

Uncia,  327. 

-undus,  participles  in,  164,  40. 

Unde  domo,  255,  R.  1. 

Umquam,  191,  n. ;  unquam,  usquam,  us- 
que, uspiam,  191,  r.  6 

-untis,  in  genit.  of  Greek  nouns,  76,  e.  6. 

Units,  declined,  107  ;  when  used  in  plur., 
118,  r.  2  ;  added  to  superlatives,  127,  n.  2; 
unus  et  alter,  with  verbs  singular,  209,  r. 
12;  w.  relative  and  subj.,  264,  10;  for 
solum,  tantum,  etc.,  205,  R.  15,  (b.) ;  unum, 
as  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

Unusquisque,  how  declined,  138,  4. 

-ur,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66,  67  ;  genit.  of, 
70,  71. 

-ura,  verbals  in,  102,  7,  R.  2. 

JJrbs,  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
237,  R.  2.  (b.) 

-vrio,  verbs  in,  187,  n.  3. 

•wis,  genitives  in,  76,  E.  3. 

-us,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  46;  exceptions 
in,  49-51 ;  voc.  sing,  of,  46,  n.  and  52  ;  of  3d 
decl.,  gender  of,  66  ,  67  ;  genit.  of,  76  ;  Greek 
genit.  in,  69,  e.  3;  nouns  in  of  4th  decl., 
87-89  ;  participles  in,  how  declined,  105,  R. 
2  ;  verbals  in,  102,  7  ;  final,  quantity  of,  301. 

Usitatum  est  ut,  262,  r.  3,  n.  3. 

Uspiam,  usquam,  usque,  191,  R.  6  ;  us- 
quam. w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2 ,  usque,  w. 
ace,  195,  r.  3;  235,  r.  9. 

Usus,  w.  abl.,  243;  usu  venit,  ut,  262, 
r.  3,  n.  1;  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  r. 
1,  (I-) 

Ut  or  uti,  a  conj.,  198,  8;  ut  non  and  ut 
tie,  ib.  ;  w.  subj.,  2ti2  ;  its  correlatives,  262, 
R.  1 ;  ellipsis  of,  262,  r.  4 ;  its  meaning 
after  metuo,  etc.,  262,  r.  7;  ut  non,  262, 
r.  5,  and  R.  6,  2;  ut — ita  or  sic,  277,  R.  12, 
(b) ;  ut,  "  as "  ellipsis  of,  277,  R.  17 ;  ut, 
"  even  if,  "  and  ut  non,  w.  subj.,  262,  r.  2  ; 
ut  with  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  subj., 
262,  r.  3 ;  in  questions  expressing  indigna- 
tion, 270,  R.  2,  (a,);  ut,  ut  primum,  etc., 
with  the  historical  perf.  indie.,  instead  of 
the  pluperf.,  259,  r.  1,  (rf.);  its  place,  279, 
3,  (&.);  ut  after  est  with  a  predicate,  adj., 
262,  r.  3,  n.  4;  ut  credo,  ut  puto,  etc.,  in 
iuterposed  clauses,  277,  I.,  R.  17;  ut,  "be- 
cause, "  277,  i.,  R.  12,  (b.) ;  ut  qui,  264,  8,  2 ; 
ut  si,  w.  subj.,  263,  2;  ut  ita  dicam,  207, 
R.  33,  (b.)jin. ;  ut,  "  as  if,  "  w.  abl.  absolute, 
257,  n.  4;  utut,  w.  indie.  259,  r.  4,  (3); 
ellipsis  of  ut  when  ne  precedes  and  et,  etc., 
follow,  278,  r.  6,{c.) 

Utcumque,  w.  indie,  259,  R.  4,  (3.) 

Uter,  how  declined,  107 ;  w.  dual  genit., 
212,  r.  2.  n.  1. 

Utercxmque,  how  declined,  107. 

Uterlibet,  uterque,  and  utervis,  their  mean- 
ing and  declension,  107;  139,  5,  (1),  (&.); 
uterque.  use  of,  207,  R.  32  ;  uterque,  w.  plur. 
verb,  209,  r.  11,  (4.) 


Utilis,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1;  275,  in.,  r.  2; 
w.  ad,  222,  r.  4,  (1.) ;  utile  est  ut,  262,  R.  3, 
n.  3 ;  utilis,  w.  inf.  poetically,  270,  r.  1,  {b) ; 
275,  R.  2;  utilius  fuit,  indie,  instead  of  subj., 
259,  r.  3;  w.  supine  in  u,  276,  in.,  r.  1. 

Utinam  and  uti,  w.  subj.,  263,  1. 

-utis,  genitives  in,  76,  e.  2;  112,  2. 

Utor,  w.  abl.,  245;  w.  ace,  245,  I.,  R. ;  w. 
two  ablatives,  245,  n.  ;  utor,fruor,  etc.,  their 
gerundives,  275,  n.  R.  1. 

Utpote  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  8,  (2.) 

Utrique,  how  used,  207,  R.  32,  (c.) 

Utrwn  and  utrumne,  198, 11. 

-utus,  adjectives  in,  128,  7. 

-uus,  adjectives  in,  129,  3. 

-ux,  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  78,  2,  (5.) 

Uxor,  ellipsis  of,  211,  R.  7. 


V. 

V  changed  to  u,  163,  2;  sometimes 
dropped  in  forming  the  2d  root  of  verbs  of 
the  3d  conj.,  171,  e.  4. 

Vaco,  250,  2,  r.  1. 

Vacuus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.), 
cf.  251,  n. 

Vado,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  232,  n.  1 ;  233, 
(3),  n.  1. 

Vee,  w.  dat.,  228,  3;  w.  ace,  238,  2. 

Valde,  127,  2. 

Valeo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  r.  1 ;  252  ;  w.  ace, 
252,  r.  4 ,  valere  or  vale  dico,  w.  dat.,  225, 
i.,  n.  ;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Valid  us,  213,  R.  5,  (4  ) 

Valuing  verbs  of,  214,  R.  2 ;  w.  genit., 
214;  w.  abl.,  252,  r.  1. 

Vapulo,  142,  r.  3. 

Variable  nouns,  92  ;  adjs.,  122. 

Vas,  genit.  of,  72,  e.  1  ;  gender  of,  62,  e. 
1,  and  e.  2 ;  93,  2. 

-ve,  198,  2,  and  n.  1 ;  place  of,  279,  3,  (c.) 

Ve/wr,  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  n. 

Vel,  198,  2  ;  difference  between  vel  and 
out,  198,  R.  ;  vel  w.  superlative  degree,  127, 
4;  w.  comparatives,  256,  r.  9,  (b.) 

Velim,  w.  subj.  without  ut,  260,  r.  4; 
262,  r.  4. 

Vellem,  how  used,  260,  R.  2. 

TWo.r,  constr.,  222,  r.  4,  2. 

Velut,  velut  si,  veluti,  w.  subj.,  263,  2; 
velut,  "  as  if,  "  w.  abl.  absolute,  257,  N.  4. 

Venalis,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252. 

Vendo,  w.  abl  ,  252;  w.  genit.,  214,  R.  3, 

N.  1. 

Veneo,  142,  r.  3 ;  252 ;  214,  R.  3,  n.  1. 

Venio,  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1 ;  w.  ad  or 
in,  225,  iv. ;  w.  dat.,  225,  R.  2 ;  venit  mihi 
in  mentem,  constr.,  211,  R.  8,  (5);  216,  R.  3. 

Venitur,  conjugated,  184,  2,  (c.) 

Verbal  terminations,  152 ;  nouns,  102 ; 
w.  ace  233,  R.  2,  n.  ;  of  place,  237,  R.  1 ;  w. 
dat.,  222,  r.  8;  w.  abl.  of  place,  255;  w. 
genit.  of  personal  pronouns,  211,  R.  3,  (a) ; 
verbal  adjs.,  129. 

Verbs,  140-189 ;  subject  of,  140,  1  ;  ac- 
tive or  transitive,  141,  I.  ;  neuter  or  in- 
transitive, 141,  u. ;   neuter  passive,  142,  2  j 
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neutral  passive,  142,  3 ;  deponent,  142,  4  ; 
common,  142,  4,  (b.);  principal  parts  of, 
151,  4  ;  neuter,  participles  of,  162,  16 ;  in- 
ceptive, 173,  desiderative,  187,  n.,3:  176, 
N. ;  irregular,  178-182 ;  defective,  183 ;  re- 
dundant, 185  ;  verbs  spelled  alike,  or  having 
the  same  perfect  or  supine,  186 ;  derivation 
of,  187 ;  imitative,  187,  3 ;  frequentative, 
187,  ii.,  1;  inceptive,  187,  n.,  2;  desidera- 
tive, 187,  ii.,  3  ;  diminutive,  187,  II.,  4 ;  in- 
tensive, 187,  ii.,  5  ;  187,  n.,  1,  (<?.);  compo- 
sition of,  188  ;  changes  in  composition,  lb9  ; 
compounds  from  simples  not  in  use,  189,  N. 
5 ;  agreement  of,  209,  {b.) ;  ellipsis  of,  209,  r. 
4  ;  person  of  with  qui,  209,  r.  6  ;  agreeing  with 
predicate  nominative,  209,  R.  9  ;  with  col- 
lective nouns,  209,  R.  11 ;  plural  with  two  or 
more  nominatives,  209,  r.  12  ;  after  uterque, 
etc.,  209,  r.  11,  (4) ;  after  a  nominative  with 
cum  and  the  abl.,  209,  r.  12,  (6) ;  after  nomi- 
natives connected  by  aut,  209,  R.  12,  (5) ; 
their  place  in  a  sentence,  279,  (6.);  in  a 
period,  280. 

Vere  and  vero,  192,  4,  n.  1. 

Vereor,  w.  genit.  poet.,  220.  1;  w.  ut  or 
ne,  262,  r.  7  ;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Veri simile  est  ut,  262,  r.  3,  jnt.  3 ;  w.  inf. 
as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Veritum  est,  w.  ace,  229,  r.  6. 

Vero,  use  of  in  answers,  192,  4,  N.  1 ;  198, 
9,  r.,  (a.) ;  ellipsis  of,  278,  R.  11 ;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (c.) 

Verses,  304;  combinations  of  in  poems, 
319. 

Versification,  302. 

Versus,  w.  ace,  195,  R.  3 ;  235,  R.  9 ;  place 
of,  279, 10,  (/.) 

Verto,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  w.  two  datives, 
227,  R.  1 ;  229,  r.  4, 1. 

Verum  est,  ut,  262,  r.  3,  n.  3 ;  w.  inf.  as 
subject,  269,  r.  2 ;  verum,  conj.,  198,  9 ;  its 
place,  279,  3 ;  verum  and  verum-tamen, 
"I  say,"  278,  R.  10;  verum  enimvero,  198, 
9,  r.,  (a.);  vero  after  comparatives,  256, 
r.  9. 

Vescor,  with  abl.,  245,  I. ;  with  ace,  245, 

I.,  R. 

Vespere,  or  -ri,  253,  N.  1. 

Vester,  how  declined,  139,  1 ;  vestr'am, 
133,  3  ;  used  after  partitives,  212,  r.  2,  n.  2. 

Vestio,  229,  r.  4,  1. 

Veto,  273,  2,  {d.)\  262,  R.  4 ;  w.  ace.  and 
inf.,  272,  r.  6. 

Vetus,  declension  of,  112,  2  ;  its  superla- 
tive, 125,  1 ;  126,  3. 

Via,  abl.  of  place  without  in,  254,  R.  3. 

Vicem,  for  vice,  247,  1,  n.  3. 

Vicinise,  genit.  of  place,  221,  r.  3,  (4.); 
212,  r.  4,  n.  2,  (b.) 

Vicinus,  w.  dat.  or  genit.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Victrix,  115,1,  (&.);  how  declined  as  an 
adj.,  129,  8. 

Videlicet  and  scilicet,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.) ;  pr., 
285,  r.  4,  n.  2. 

Video,w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1 ;  w.  ut  or 
ne,  262,  n.  3 ;  videres,  260,  R.  2 ;  video  for 
euro,  w.  ut,  273,  n.  1;  videor,  constr.,  271, 
R.  2  ;  272,  r.  6. 


Viduus,  constr.,  213,  r.  5,  (4);  250,  2,  (1.) 

Vigeo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  r.  1. 

Vigil,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3 ;  genit.  plur.  of, 
114,  e.  2;  115,  1,  (a.) 

VigtUae,  326, 1,  (2.) 

Vigilias,  vigilare,  232. 

Vilis,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252. 

Vir,  how  declined,  48,  2. 

Virgilius,  voc.  of,  52 ;  accent  of,  14,  E. 

Virgo,  declined,  57. 

Virus,  gender  of,  51. 

Vis,  declined,  85 ;  ace.  sing,  of,  79,  2 ;  abl. 
sing.,  82,  e.  2;  genit.  plur.,  83,  n.,  3;  94; 
vi  and  per  vim,  difference  between,  247, 
3,  R.  4  ;  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in.,  r.  1, 
(1.) 

Vitabundus,  w.  ace,  233,  R.  2,  N. 

Vitam  vivere,  232,  (1.) 

Vitio  creati  magistratus,  247,  2. 

Vivo,  w.  abl.,  245,  n.,  4;  w.  pred.  uom., 
210,  R.  3,  (2) ;  tertia  vivitur  setas,  234,  m. 

Vix,  with  part.  fut.  pass.,  274,  R.  12 ;  mx- 
dum,  217,  i.  r.  16. 

Vocative,  37;  sing.,  its  form,  40,  3;  plur., 
40,  4 ;  ellipsis  of,  240,  r.  2. 

Voco,  constr.,  225,  R.  1;  230,  n.  1;  pass., 
210,  r.  3,  (31 

Voices,  141. 

Volucer,  in  genit.  plur.,  108,  R.  2. 

Volo  (are),  compds.  of,  233,  (3),  n. 

Volo,  conjugated,  178,  1  ;  w.  perf.  inf., 
268,  R.  2 ;  w.  perf.  part  ,  and  ellipsis  of 
esse,  269,  r.  3 :  its  construction,  271,  r.  4, 
and  n.  4;  273,  4;  262,  r.  4  ;  volens,  w.  dat. 
of  person,  226,  R.  3;  volo  bene  and  male 
alicui,  225,  I.,  N.  ;  volo,  w.  reflexive  pron., 
228,  n.,  (6.) 

Voluntary  agent  of  pass,  verbs,  248,  I. ; 
ellipsis  of,  141,  r.  2 ;  248,  I  ,  r.  1 ;  when  ex- 
pressed by  per  and  ace,  247,  R.  4  ;  of  neuter 
verbs,  248,  r.  2  ;  dative  of  voluntary  agent, 
225,  ii.  and  in. 

Volutum,  pr.,  284,  R.  3. 

Vos,  see  tu,  133. 

Voti  and  votorum  damnati,  217,  R.  3. 

Vowels,  3,  1 ;  sounds  of,  7  and  8;  vowel, 
before  a  mute  and  liquid,  its  quantity,  13, 
6,  and  283,  iv.,  e.  2;  before  another  vowel, 
quantity  of,  13,  3,  and  283,  I. ;  in  Greek 
words,  283,  e.  6 ;  before  two  consonants,  13, 
5,  and  283,  iv. ;  ending  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound, quantity  of,  285,  R.  4. 

Vidgus,  gender  of,  51  ;  95. 

Vultur,  gender  of,  67. 


W. 

W,  not  used  in  Latin,  2,  4. 

Weight,  ace  of,  236,  r.  7  ;  weights,  Ro- 
man, 327- 

Willingness,  verbs  of,  constr.,  273,  4. 

Winds,  gender  of  names  of,  28. 

Wishing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  271,  R.  4. 

Words,  division  of,  17  —  23  ;  arrangement 
of,  279  ;  gender  of  as  mere  words  34,  3. 

Writers  in  different  ages,  329, 
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X. 

X,  sound  of,  12 ;  its  equivalents,  3,  2  ;  56, 
R.  2  ;  "171, 1 ;  in  syllabication,  18,  4  ;  nouns 
in,  gender  of,  62  and  65  ;  genitive  of,  78,  2. 


Y. 

Y,  found  only  in  Greek  words,  2,  5 ; 
sound  of,  7,  R.  2 ;  8,  e.  5 ;  nouns  in,  gender 
of,  66;  genitive  of,  69;  increment  in,  3d 
decl.,  287, 3  ;  final,  quantity  of,  298 ;  285,  R.  4. 

-yckis,  in  genitive,  78,  2,  (6.) 

-ycisi  genitives  in,  78,  2,  (6.) 


~ydis}  genitives  in,  77.  1 


Yi,  how  pronounced  9, 1 ;  abl.  in,  82,  e.  6. 

-ygis,  genitives  in,  78,  2,  (6.) 

-ynos,  Greek  genitive  in,  71,  2. 

-ys,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62,  63,  e.  ;  geni- 
tive of,  77  ;  ace.  of,  80,  n. ;  abl.  of,  82,  e.  6  ; 
final,  quantity  of,  301. 

-yxi  nouns  in,  gender  of,  65,  6. 


Z,  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  2,  5  ;  its  equivalents,  3,  2. 
Zeugma,  323, 1,  (&.)  and  (2.) 
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